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Council  Chamber,  City  Hall 


PHILADELPHIA 


FIRST  DAY-MORNING  SESSION 

March  14,  1912 

TEMPORARY  CHAIRMAN,  CLARENCE  SEARS  KATES, 
called  the  Conference  to  order  at  9:30. 

TEMPORARY  CHAIRMAN  KATES:  Ladies  and  Gentle¬ 
men: — It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  introduce  to  you  His  Honor, 
the  Mayor  of  Philadelphia,  Mr.  Rudloph  Blankenberg.  (Ap¬ 
plause). 

ADDRESS 

BY  RUDOLPH  BLANKENBURG:  Mr.  Chairman,  ladies 
and  gentlemen  and  members  of  the  Pennsylvania  Rural  Progress 
Association  and  Country  Life  Conference :  It  gives  me  great 
pleasure  as  Chief  Executive  of  the  City  of  Philadelphia  to  wel¬ 
come  you  to  this  gathering  which  is  to  continue  for  the  next 
three  days  in  our  City. 

I  am  not  a  farmer  myself.  A  great  many  people  who:  claim 
to  be  farmers  probably  do  so  because  they  place  their  farms  in  the 
hands  of  farmers,  especially  the  men  who  have  the  money  to  run  a 
farm  and  who  are  more  anxious  to  get  as  much  money  as  they 
can  and  as  large  a  percentage  for  their  money  as  possible. 

Not  knowing  very  much  about  farming,  it  would  be  futile 
for  me  to  advise  you  or  to  attempt  to  give  you  any  instruction 
as  to  what  you  ought  to  do  or  what  you  ought  not  to  do,  because 
if  I  tell  you  what  to  do,  you  would  probably  fare  a  great  deal 
better  not  to  do  it  than  if  you  did  it.  (Laughter.)  I  had  a 
farm  and  farmed  it  myself  some  years  ago  in  New  Jersey.  It 
was  a  farm  of  about  one  hundred  and  ten  acres  and  I  thought  I 
made  a  great  deal  of  money  on  it.  I  sold  corn  at  a  dollar  a 
bushel ;  hay  at  twenty  dollars  a  ton ;  wheat  at  two  dollars  and 
twenty-five  cents  a  bushel,  and  then  the  end  of  the  year  came 
around  and  I  showed  Mrs.  Blankenburg  with  a  great  deal  of  self¬ 
esteem,  how  much  money  I  had  made.  I  never  took  the  trouble 
to  take  an  account,  however,  of  the  expense  incurred,  or  of  the 
interest  on  the  investment.  The  investment  was  not  very  much 
or  very  large  because  the  farm  was  a  gift,  otherwise  I  would 
probably  never  have  been  a  farmer.  But  it  is  easy  to  keep  books 
and  jot  down  how  much  you  receive  and  what  you  pay  out,  but 
when  you  forget  to  state  what  your  expenses  are  your  profits 
may  be  uncertain. 

As  far  as  the  Rural  Country  Life  Movement  is  concerned,  it 
has  my  sympathy.  If  we  could  only  divert  a  larger  number  of 
the  people  who  come  to  the  cities  and 'send  them  to  the  country 
to  be  “horny-handed  sons  of  toil,”  it  would  help  the  city  very 
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much  and  also  help  the  people  who  go  to  the  country.  There,  is 
one  thing  that  I  believe  is  absolutely  true;  that  is,  our  farm¬ 
ers  to-day  are  not  doing  the  best  they  can.  We  have  insti¬ 
tutions  where  they  are  teaching  farming  in  this  country,  and  we 
have  one  at  Bellefonte — the  Pennsylvania  State  College — one  of 
the  best  in  the  country,  that  is  all  right  as  far  as  the  theory  of 
farming  is  concerned  and  theory  ought  to  take  an  active  part  in 
successfully  farming  the  land.  But  the  trouble  is  that  we  don’t 
get  everything  out  of  the  land  that  we  ought  to.  If  the  move¬ 
ment  toward  the  cities  continues  much  longer  to  the  detriment 
of  cultivating  the  land,  it  has  been  stated  on  high  authority 
that  it  will  not  be  long  until  we  will  not  raise  enough  foodstuffs 
in  the  United  States  to  supply  our  own  people,  and  consequently 
will  certainly  not  be  able  to  export  any  of  our  products  from  the 
soil.  These  are  questions  that  you  expect  to  discuss  at  this  Con¬ 
ference,  and  as  the  session  is  to  last  for  three  days,  I  have  no 
doubt  a  great  deal  of  good  will  result. 

On  behalf  of  the  City  of  Philadelphia,  I  welcome  you,  and  I 
welcome  you  especially  to  this  building  and  I  am  glad  you  are 
holding  your  Conference  in  this  beautiful  Council  Chamber.  When 
I  heard  from  the  lady  from  Cornell,  I  believe  it  was,  that  your 
Conference  was  to  be  held  in  Philadelphia,  I  communicated  with 
the  gentlemen  who  have  charge  of  this  room  and  made  a  request 
to  have  it  placed  at  your  disposal.  I,  therefore,  hope  that  you  will 
have  an  enjoyable  time  in  our  City  and  a  profitable  time  at  your 
Conference,  and  that  all  of  you  will  know  a  great  deal  more  about 
farming  when  you  return  to  your  homes  than  you  did  when  you 
came  here. 

ADDRESS 

BY  MR.  J.  BERTRAM  LIPPINCOTT:  Your  Honor,  Mr. 
Chairman  and  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  this  Conference:  Con¬ 
ferences  in  regard  to  agriculture  date  back  to  the  beginning  of 
the  human  race.  In  the  Old  Testament  we  read  how,  in  the 
Garden  of  Eden,  Adam  and  Eve  and  a  serpent  held:  a  conference 
as  to  the  advisability  of  picking  apples  off  a  certain  tree ;  and 
the  result  of  that  conference  is  felt  to  the  present  day.  Further 
on  in  the  Old  Testament,  we  read  of  an  Egyptian  King,  who,  on 
account  of  a  dream  he  had,  called  a  conference  of  his  wise  men 
and  a  young  farmer  named  Joseph.  Joseph  told  them  what  was 
meant  by  the  dream,  and  for  seven  years  the  farmers  hustled  as 
they  never  did  before.  Joseph  was  wise  in  his  generation,  and 
thought  of  the  welfare  of  his  profession.  He  created  the  first 
corner  in  wheat  on  record. 

Now,  thousands  of  years  afterward,  we  have  problems 
facing  us  which  we  think  can  be  solved  as  near  as  possible  by 
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conferences  with  those  who  have  had  those  difficulties  to  contend 
with,  or  have  made  a  study  of  them  through  observation. 

When  we  consider  that  Agriculture  is  the  absolute  sustainer 
of  civilized  life,  in  that  it  is  the  source  of  food  and  clothing,  we 
can  readily  understand  that  the  majority  of,  if  not  all,  human 
beings  have  in  them  an  instinct  which  creates  a  desire  sooner 
or  later  to  take  a  part  in  Agriculture  to  a  more  or  less  extent.  It 
is  as  natural  as  the  instinct  of  self-preservation,  which  it1  practi¬ 
cally  is. 

Volumes  have  been  written  on  the  subject  of  Agriculture  from 
the  earliest  times.  Most  of  them  written  in  a  style  which  came 
from  the  heart.  The  subject  is  one  which  inspires  a  spontaneous 
expression  of  ideas  and  experiences  exceeded  only  by  religion. 

This  sentiment  is  amply  borne  out  by  the  number  of  indi¬ 
viduals  who  are  willing  to  give  their  time  and  energy  to  attend 
this  Conference,  and  in  behalf  of  the  Association  for  Promoting 
Agriculture,  it  is  very  gratifying  for  me  to  endorse  His  Honor, 
the  Mayor’s  address  of  welcome. 

CHAIRMAN  POWERS :  It  is  a  very  gratifying  and  a  very 
agreeable  opportunity  which  has  been  offered  to  the  Pennsylva¬ 
nia  Rural  Progress  Association  to  have  a  hearing  in  this  State 
and  in  this  City  before  you  and  to  present  here  the  wonderful 
movement  which  has  had  its  rise  only  since  the  year  1908,  and 
which  is  enlisting  the  service  of  all  of  those  who  have  had  at 
heart  welfare  work  of  any  sort  in  city  or  country  life,  which, 
after  all,  in  all  parts  of  the  world  are  of  one  feeling. 

This  morning  we  have  with  us  the  leader  of  the  Country  Life 
Movement,  Dean  L.  PI.  Bailey  of  the  College  of  Agriculture,  Cor¬ 
nell  University,  who  was  the  head  of  the  Roosevelt  Country  Life 
Commission  which  was  appointed  in  1908.  Until  the  document, 
which  is  known  as  “The  Report  of  The  Country  Life  Commission,” 
was  placed  in  the  hands  of  those  of  us  who  dwell  in  rural  dis¬ 
tricts,  persons  were  somewhat  confused  by  the  various  phases  of 
the  rural  problem  in  different  sections  of  the  country,  each  feel¬ 
ing  that  his  problem  or  her  problem,  relating  to  country  life  and 
to  the  community  in  which  he  lived,  was  local  and  individual. 
Each  felt  that  the  difficulties  which  presented  themselves  were 
perhaps  because  of  some  maladjustment  in,  his  or  her  character  ; 
each  felt  to  blame  because  unable  to  promote  progress  in  the 
rural  district  in  which  he  found  himself. 

When  the  report  of  the  Country  Life  Commission  came  out, 
it  was  the  gospel  of  salvation  to1  all  of  those  who  had  lived  in 
the  open  country,  for  we  saw  that  the  ailments  from  which  we 
were  suffering,  were  not  local ;  were  not  confined  to  any  one  state 
or  to  any  one  section,  or  to  any  one  village  which  we  lived  in  or 
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near,  but  that  men  and  women  are  suffering  from  the  same 
problems  in  Vermont,  in  Wisconsin,  in  Nebraska,  in  Pennsylva¬ 
nia,  in  New  York,  that  these  problems  were  all  one  and  the  same 
condition,  for  which  there  seemed  no  remedy  and  no  ability 
to  correct.  Dean  Bailey,  who  will  address  you  this  morning,  is 
one  of  the  live  men  who  were  in  this  Country  Life  Commission, 
the  other  four  were  Mr.  Gifford  Pinchot,  Mr.  Henry  Wallace 
and  Mr.  Butterfield  of  Amherst,  and  Mr.  Walter  Page,  of  the 
World’s  Work. 

W e  will  now  hear  what  this  diagnosis  of  Country  Life 
amounted  to  and  what  are  the  possible  remedies  for  these  con¬ 
ditions.  I  take  great  pleasure  in  presenting  to  you,  Dean  L.  H. 
Bailey  of  the  College  of  Agriculture,  Cornell  University,  who 
will  speak  to  you  on  the  subject  of  “The  Country  Life  Move¬ 
ment.”  (Applause.) 

ADDRESS 

BY  DEAN  L.  H.  BAILEY  :  Madam  Chairman,  ladies  and 
gentlemen:  One  comes  to  a  rural  life  conference  in  these  later 
days  with  a  great  deal  of  hesitation  and  a  feeling  that  he  bears 
great  responsibility.  It  was  not  so  many  years  ago  one  could 
say  anything  he  chose  about  the  agricultural  life  of  the  country, 
but  one  cannot  do  so  at  the  present  moment.  Not  only  is  one 
likely  to  be  heard  but  his  ideas  are  likely,  sometimes,  to  be  mag¬ 
nified  and  the  responsibility,  therefore,  of  what  he  says  becomes 
very  great. 

I  think  that  Mrs.  Powers  has  given  you  the  keynote  of  what 
is  called  the  Country  Life  Movement  to  the  effect  that  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  one  locality  are  the  problems  of  every  other  locality,  and 
that  the  difficulties  in  rural  affairs  are  not  even  local.  They  are 
not  alone  state-wide — they  are  nation-wide,  and  we  may  go  still 
farther  and  say  that  they  are  world-wide. 

It  is  worth  something  to  know  that  the  Mayor  of  this  old  City 
of  Philadelphia  still  retains  an  interest  in  agriculture  after  he  has 
seen  his  balance  sheet.  I  think  that  this  is  the  mark  of  interest 
in  country  life  on  the  part  of  many  persons.  They  are  inter¬ 
ested  in  it  altruistically  and  unselfishly  recognizing  that  in  some 
way  the  country’s  national  problems  must  touch  on  these  ques¬ 
tions  of  national  welfare  and  that  the  Country  Life  Movement 
is  really  larger  than  technical  farming  itself,  and  that  persons 
like  myself,  for  example,  who  need  not  look  to  the  sources  of 
the  farm  for  remuneration  may  still  say  something  about  country 
life.  I  assume  that  many  persons  have  come  here  to-day,  and 
will  come  for  the  next  three  days,  to  hear  some  discussion 
of  the  Country  Life  Movement,  and  particularly  on  what 
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the  farming*  of  to-day  and  the  methods  employed  add  to  the  cost 
of  living.  The  cost  of  living  is  now  in  everyone’s  mouth — note,  in 
his  mouth — and  there  seems  to  be  a  general  feeling  that  in  some 
way  it  is  related  to  the  insufficient  production  of  foodstuffs.  But 
the  insufficient  production  of  foodstuffs,  if  there  is  an  insufficient 
production,  is  not  primarily  the  cause  of  the  present  cost  of  high 
living.  The  cost  of  high  living  is  only  one  of  the  symptoms  or 
expressions  of  the  present  day  living  conditions.  Insufficient  out¬ 
put  of  farm  products  is  not  the  cause  of  the  high  cost  of  living, 
contrary  to  many  assertions  to  that  effect.  The  very  real,  actual 
causes  are  the  cheapness  of  gold,  the  uneconomic  distribution 
of  wealth,  the  lack  of  organization  in  the  distribution  of  food¬ 
stuffs  and  the  existence  of  too  many  intermediaries  between  the 
producer  and  the  consumer  of  foodstuffs. 

There  are  too  many  risks  in  the  business  of  the  farmer.  His 
business  is  unprofitable  because  of  the  many  middlemen.  The 
fixing  of  price  really  begins,  not  with  what  the  farmer  will  accept, 
but  with  what  the  public  will  pay,  and  by  the  time  it  has  worked 
back  through  the  various  channels  of  trade  to  the  point  of  origin 
of  the  product  there  is  mighty  little  left  for  the  producer. 

Our  mere  physical  ways  of  living  are  a  great  factor  in  the 
price  we  pay.  We  don’t  live  so  simply  as  we  once  did.  We 
want  everything  that  is  to  be  had;  we  want  all  the  edibles  that 
are  unedible.  When  we,  want  a  loaf  of  bread  we  call  the  baker 
on  the  telephone.  Somebody  has  to  pay  for  our  telephones. 
Somebody  has  to  pay  for  our  telephone  and  the  baker’s  telephone 
and  for  the  cost  and  upkeep  of  the  baker’s  delivery  system,  and 
you  wffil  find  that  it  is  you  who  pays.  Then,  too,  this  is  a  day  of 
flat  houses.  I  wish  architects  would  devise  a  flat  with  room  for 
storing  food  supplies  sufficient  for  at  least  one  day.  But  they 
have  not  done  so,  and  in  consequence  we  must  buy  in  small  quan¬ 
tities  and  pay  a  correspondingly  high  price.  When  farming  be¬ 
comes  unprofitable,  the  farmer  cuts  down  his  farming  and  takes 
up  other  means  of  making  a  living.  The  supply  falls  off  and 
prices  go  up  again.  We  will  never  again  be  a  rural  people;  the 
increases  in  transportation  facilities  and  in  the  number  of  occu¬ 
pations  and  professions  have  drawn  men  away  from  the  farm, 
and  they  will  never  go  back.  Referring  to  the  letter  which  tbe 
Mayor  read,  I  desire  to  say  that  I  should  not  expect  very  great 
success  for  the  career  of  a  man  who  lived  for  forty  or  fifty  years 
of  his  life  on  a  farm  and  knew  only  farming,  if  he  were  to  come 
to  Philadelphia  to  engage  in  the  business  of  making  hats  or  sell¬ 
ing  jewelry  or  running  a  department  store,  or  to  do  any  of  those 
things  of  which  he  has  no  knowledge  or  in  which  he  has  had  no 
experience,  and  on  the  other  hand  I  should  not  expect  a  very 
great  success  in  that  person  who  had  lived  from  thirty  to  forty 
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years  in  the  city,  and  who,  because  he  was  tired  of  city  life,  or 
because  of  the  fact  that  he  had  not  made  a  great  success  in  the  city, 
felt  that  he  could  go  into  the  country  and  buy  a  piece  of  land  and 
sit  on  his  porch  and  see  the  rain  fall  and  the  flowers  bloom  and 
pick  the  dollars  off  his  bushes;  dollars  do  not  come  in  that  way. 
We  must  distinguish  between  the  country  home  idea  and  the 
commercial  farming  idea.  We  want  to  discourage  the  removal  of 
the  city  people  to  the  country  for  the  purpose  of  having  country 
homes.  A  country  home  is  not  a  farming  proposition.  The  man 
who  has  a  country  home  is  not  expected  to  do  the  business  of  a 
farmer;  his  business  is  in  the  city  and  the  business  that  he  does 
in  the  city  supports  the  country  home.  If  you  desire  your  busi¬ 
ness  m  the  city  to  support  the  country  home,  it  is  perfectly  legiti¬ 
mate  disposal  of  your  money  for  that  kind  of  living,  but  it  is  not 
farming. 

It  is  immaterial  to  me  whether  the  persons  who  live  in  the 
country  were  born  there  or  born  in  towns  and  cities  if  only  they 
function  effectively  in  the  country  and  are  really  a  part  of  the 
country  life. 

Let  me  illustrate  what  I  mean  by  a  conversation  that  took 
place  in  my  office  a  few  days  ago :  A  very  earnest  and  a  very 
effective  country  worker  in  the  Young  Men’s  Christian  organi¬ 
zation,  over  forty  years  of  age,  came  to  me  to  say  that  his  friends 
were  urging  him  in  order  to  spread  his  Christian  work  in  the 
country,  to  go  back  on  the  ancestral  farm  and  become  a  farmer 
and  be  a  real  part  of  the  agricultural  community  and'  the  coun¬ 
try  life  in  which  his  farm  was  located.  He  asked  my  advice.  He 
said  he  desired  to  do  his  Christian  Association  work  in  the  coun¬ 
try  with  the  the  country  as  a  base,  an  idea  which  I  very  cordially 
commended,  but  I  asked  him  if  this  old  farm  was  capable  of 
supporting  him  and  permitting  him  to  do  this  Christian  work  at 
the  same  time.  I  asked  him  whether  the  farm  was  in  good  condi¬ 
tion?  He  said,  “No,  the  farm  is  run  down  and  there  is  nothing 
on  the  place  in  the  way  of  equipment  at  all.” 

I  asked  him  if  he  himself  knew  anything  about  farming,  and 
he  answered,  “No.”  Then  I  said,  “Don’t  try  to  do  your  Chris¬ 
tian  work  on  that  farm  at  all.  It  will  require  from  ten  to  twenty 
years  to  bring  your  farm  into  a  state  of  productiveness,  and  it 
will  take  you  almost  that  long  to  become  a  real  part  of  the  coun¬ 
try  life,  sufficient  to  enable  you  to  do  your  best  Christian  work 
there.  It  is  much  better  for  you  to  use  the  capital  which  you 
have,  which  is  the  capital  of  from  twenty  to  thirty  years’  experi¬ 
ence  in  the  Country  Christian  Association  work  than  to  function 
in  some  other  capacity.  In  other  words,  you  would  have  to 
prove  yourself  a  farmer  first  and  it  will  take  all  your  time  and 
all  your  energy  to  do  that,  and.  I  doubt  the  value  of  the  experi¬ 
ment,  since  you  are  well  equipped  for  other  kinds  of  work.” 
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We  must  recognize  the  fact  that  to  be  a  farmer  requires  just 
as  good  application,  just  as  good  energy  and  just  as  good  busi¬ 
ness  ability  and  just  as  many  years  of  application  as  it  does  to 
secure  an  equal  success  in  any  line  of  business.  Therefore,  I  am 
interested  in  the  “back  to  the  land”  movement  only  as  it  affects 
individuals  here  and  there.  I  am  not  interested  in  it  as  a  gen¬ 
eral  move.  I  am  greatly  interested,  however,  in  the  Country 
Life  Movement,  which,  to  repeat  again,  means  the  expression  of 
the  desire  now  going  on  and  crystallizing  and  taking  shape  in 
all  parts  of  the  world — the  expression  and  desire  to  make  coun¬ 
try  life  really  worth  the  living  for  those  who  by  birth  or  adop¬ 
tion  are  a  part  of  it. 

I  don’t  look  for  a  great  permanent  “back  to  the  land”  move¬ 
ment  anywhere.  We  are  not  in  need  so  much  of  more  persons 
on  the  land  as  we  are  in  need  of  better  farmers. 

The  number  of  persons  who  will  become  farmers  will  be 
checked  off  very  largely  according  to  the  economical  laws  of  sup¬ 
ply  and  demand.  I  will  repeat  that  in  my  belief  we  have  passed 
the  rural  stage  of  our  civilization.  In  1890  about  nine-tenths  of 
our  people,  so  far  as  I  can  glean  from  statistics,  were  either  on 
farms  or  were  very  closely  associated  with  farming.  The  census 
of  1900  demonstrated  that  about  one-third  of  all  our  people  were 
either  on  farms  or  associated  with  farms.  We  will  find  out  that 
a  lesser  proportion  of  our  people  will  be  on  the  land  within  the 
next  hundred  years  owing  to  the  many  developments  that  have 
taken  place.  Transportation  has  developed;  the  ends  of  the 
world  are  reached  by  modern  invention,  the  world  has  been  ex¬ 
plored  and  we  have  now  discovered  the  two  ends  of  it.  We  are 
bringing  to  our  homes  all  the  amenities  and  the  luxuries  which 
have  been  developed  by  the  placing  of  raw  material  from  all 
over  the  surface  of  the  earth.  The  great  numbers  of  occupations 
and  trades  which  were  unknown  a  hundred  years  ago  have  much 
to  do  with  this  development.  One  hundred  years  ago  there  were 
three  great  professions :  These  were  agriculture,  theology  and 
war. 

The  civilization  of  the  future  is  not  going  to  be  the  rural 
civilization  of  the  past. 

If  you  could  have  asked  persons  living  in  Washington’s 
time,  I  fancy  they  would  have  had  small  satisfaction  for  you  on 
the  question  of  the  influence  of  the  cities  upon  rural  civilization. 
I  suppose  that  their  chief  outlook  would  have  been  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  influence  of  the  country  upon  the  urban  civilization. 
The  urban  influence  has  been  preponderant  during  the  past  two 
generations.  The  best  civilization  is  going  to  result  from  the 
interacting  of  the  urban  influence  on  rural  affairs.  Not  from  the 
one  alone  and  not  from  the  other  alone,  and  this  is  going  to 
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produce  for  us  a  deeper,  a  more  complex  and  a  richer  civilization 
than  could  have  been  dreamed  of  one  hundred  years  ago. 

The  Country  Life  Movement,  therefore,  is  merely  one  part, 
one  phase  or  one  expression  of  the  evolution  of  civilization  and 
a  modern  conception  of  human  progress  and  welfare.  Now,  it 
has  been  true  and  it  is  true  that  the  rural  communities  have  been 
greatly  disadvantaged  in  many  ways,  and  the  drainage  from  the 
country  to  the  city  has  been  exaggerated  and  in  many  cases  has 
undoubtedly  gone  too  far.  I  don’t  look  for  the  correction  of  the 
city  views,  or  for  the  gradual  sending  of  persons  from  the  cities 
back  into  the  country.  The  cities  must  learn  how  to  take  care 
of  their  own  people  and  the  persons  who  come  to  them.  I  am 
glad  to  have  city  folk  go  on  farms  to  be  farmers  if  they  are  quali¬ 
fied  to  be  farmers,  but  that  number  will  be  relatively  small. 

There  has  been  a  drainage  from  the  country  to  the  city  and 
a  drainage  of  the  materials  of  wealth  and  a  drainage  also  of  the 
ideas  and  of  the  ideals.  We  have  been  tumbling  headlong  into 
the  cities  like  moths  into  a  flame.  One  reason  for  the  difficulties 
of  the  country  man  is,  as  you  know,  the  rapid  opening  of  the 
West,  after  the  Civil  War. 

Another  reason  for  the  disabilities  in  which  he  finds  himself 
is  the  disadvantages  with  which  he  has  had  to  contend  in  the 
great  development  during  the  past  half  century  of  special  privi¬ 
lege.  The  development  of  special  privilege  under  the  names  of 
“the  tariff  taxation,”  fiscal  systems,  banking  systems,  and  the 
like,  has  brought  it  about  that  business  has  been  taken  very 
largely  out  of  the  hands  of  the  farmer.  If  the  tariff  and  other 
special  privilege  helps  the  farmer  it  is  because  it  helps  someone 
else  first  and  most.  We  are  now  very  much  in  need  of  facts  in 
regard  to  the  country  life  situation.  We  have  rather  passed  the 
time  when  we  need  very  much  exhortation.  We  have  been  talk¬ 
ing  much  in  the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years,  for  example,  about  the 
condition  of  the  rural  schools — in  fact  of  the  town  schools  also. 

It  is  very  necessary  now  that  we  have  direct  scientific  studies 
made  of  the  actual  conditions  of  schools  in  cities,  towns  and 
country.  I  was  told  this  morning  by  a  professor  of  education 
that  there  is  just  one  phase — perhaps  the  only  one,  where  scien¬ 
tific  study  has  been  made  in  this  country  bearing  on  the  reason 
of  the  elimination  of  persons  from  the  high  schools,  under  cer¬ 
tain  conditions.  We  really  have  very  few  definite  facts  of  the 
real  economic,  social,  religious  and  educational  conditions  of  the 
open  country.  We  have  very  many  opinions  and  very  many 
points  of  view;  I  have  many  of  them  myself,  but  we  are  now 
greatly  in  need  of  facts.  We  must  secure  these  facts  by  a  defi¬ 
nite  process  of  scientific  investigation  conducted  in  the  same 
spirit  in  which  we  endeavor  to  discover  facts  in  regard  to  the 
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fertility  of  the  land  or  diseases  of  animals,  or  any  of  the  other 
phases  to  be  met  with  in  technical  farming,  and  this  knowledge 
of  facts  must  come  about  through  the  activities  of  interested  per¬ 
sons,  actual  country  life  surveys  must  be  made,  definitely,  con¬ 
stantly  and  consistently  over  a  long  period  of  time  and  by  per¬ 
sons  who  are  as  well  trained  for  that  type  of  work  as  there  are 
persons  trained  in  the  feeding  of  animals  or  in  the  knowledge 
of  the  enriching  of  the  land. 

The  rural  interests  in  this  country  are  very  little  represented 
in  the  legislative  councils  of  state  and  nation.  Your  Mayor  has 
spoken  of  that  this  morning.  There  is,  for  example,  in  this  coun¬ 
try  no  aggrarian  party  as  there  is  in  Europe,  or  a  part  of  Europe 
— particularly  in  Germany.  If  there  were  we  would  see  the  time 
when  the  farmer  is  no  longer  exploited  by  politicians  and  by  legis¬ 
lative  interests;  he  should  take  part  directly  in  the  management 
of  legislative  affairs.  I  am  very  much  concerned  to  see  the 
Country  Life  Movement  kept  entirely  aside  from  the  ordinary 
political  matters  and  methods  of  the  country.  I  hope  that  the 
Country  Life  Movement,  in  all  its  phases,  will  be  kept  pure  and 
perhaps,  if  it  is,  it  will  have  some  influence  also  in  purifying  politi¬ 
cal  methods.  It  is  often  said  that  the  farmer  is  serving  politi¬ 
cally  as  well  as  otherwise,  and  that  is  true,  in  some  respects,  and 
I  am  glad  that  he  is,  but  I  am  glad  that  he  does  not  very  quickly 
attach  himself  to  new  movements  or  attach  himself  to  new  per¬ 
sons  with  perhaps  a  great  promise  of  better  things  to  come. 
His  whole  attitude  of  mind  is  developed  from  his  habit  of  con¬ 
fining  his  work  to  actual  experience,  to  that  with  which  he  is 
familiar  and  to  which  he  has  been  accustomed.  Lie  does  not 
quickly  take  up  new  notions. 

I  feel  that  we  must  make  our  country  life  progress  by  a  very 
gradual  process  of  small  improvements  here  and  there.  Let  me 
illustrate  what  I  mean :  In  the  dairy  sections  of  the  country, 
particularly  in  those  places  in  which  there  is  a  great  demand  for 
winter  milk,  farmers  have  put  up  what  are  known  as  silos.  The  silo 
is  a  very  small  affair  on  the  farm;  it  does  not  cost  much  to  make, 
and  you  might  say  it  is  only  a  large  fruit  can  in  which  one  put's 
the  cornfodder.  He  does  not  put  up  the  silo  until  he  has  some 
information  or  until  he  is  convinced,  that  it  is  going  to  improve 
his  business.  He  produces  milk  at  different  times  of  the  year. 
If  he  produces  milk  in  the  winter  time  he  must,  of  course,  con¬ 
sider  whether  his  buildings  are  tight  enough  or  well  enough 
built,  or  whether  he  can  under  some  new  arrangement  make  the 
production  treble,  and  he  must  be  convinced  that  he  must  grow 
his  corn  for  his  silo.  That  may  mean  a  new  arrangement  for 
his  field  or  his  crop  scheme.  It  is  not  long  before  his  crop  is 
cut  by  machinery  and  he  does  not  raise  pumpkins  in  his  corn 
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any  more,  and  so  he  is  led  from  one  phase  of  improvement  to 
another.  In  other  words,  the  introduction  of  that  silo  must 
necessarily  form  a  foundation,  if  he  is  successful  with  it,  and  will 
have  the  effect  of  reorganization  in  redirecting  to  a  very  import¬ 
ant  degree  the  efforts  of  that  type  of  man.  These  are  very  small 
things  in  which  the  farmer  has  redirected  himself  when  he  has 
not  known  it,  and  in  this  way  he  has  been  taught  the  business  of 
improved  farming. 

If  we  hope  to  lead  and  direct  country  life  economically,  social¬ 
ly  and  educationally,  the  process  must  be  very  slow  at  times  and 
must  come  about  as  the  result  of  very  small  changes  here  and 
there.  They  are  so  small  that  in  many  cases  the  farmers  them¬ 
selves  may  not  recognize  them  at  first. 

Years  ago  I  felt  that  all  these  new  notions  which  were  being 
projected  ought  to  be  worked  out  at  once.  I  have  passed  that 
point,  first,  because  I  know  they  will  not  be,  and,  second,  because 
I  think  they  ought  not  to  be— certainly  all  the  suggestions  that 
I  have  made  ought  not  to  be  introduced  at  once. 

I  was  much  interested  in  the  remark  of  one  farmer  to  another 
a  year  or  so  ago  at  the  end  of  a  Country  Life  Conference  in 
Western  New  York,  in  which  all  the  citizens  that  were  inter¬ 
ested  were  invited  to  be  present.  Suggestions  were  presented 
for  the  progress  of  country  life ;  every  argument  that  a  human 
being  could  make  had  been  made.  There  was  a  great  deal  of 
ardor  and  enthusiasm,  and  after  the  meeting  was  over,  I  heard 
one  farmer  talk  to  another  in  the  vestibule  of  the  meeting  place, 
and  one  said  to  the  other,  “Well,  Henry,  what  do  you  think?  how 
about  doing  these  things?”  Henry  said,  “Let  them  talk;  they 
can’t  hurt  me  none.” 

I  admire  Henry  because  he  is  not  going  to  adopt  those  no¬ 
tions  until  they  have  appealed  to  him.  They  have  to  appeal  to 
his  good  judgment  before  he  will  do  anything  about  it,  but  I 
guarantee  if  you  will  go  on  Henry’s  farm  to-day  you  will  find 
some  of  those  things  are  working  themselves  out,  but  p;ossiblv 
not  so  rapidly  as  we  should  like  to  have  them.  Nevertheless, 
they  will  eventually  work  themselves  out. 

I  am  fond  of  telling  the  story  of  a  dear  old  farmer  whom  I 
visited  two  or  three  years  ago.  He  had  a  windmill  half  way  be¬ 
tween  his  house  and  his  barn — I  suppose  about  four  or  five  rods, 
half  way,  between  the  house  and  barn.  He  had  been  carrying 
water  from  that  windmill  to  the  house  and  from  the  windmill  to 
the  barn  for  twenty  blessed  years.  I  went  out  there  to  pump 
some  water,  and  being  a  professor,  I  thought  I  would  give  him 
some  advice,  and  I  said  to  him,  “I  think  you  ought  to  have  a  new 
washer  on  that  pump.”  He  said,  “That  is  the  same  pump  I  have 
always  had  and  it  does  the  work.”  I  tried  to  make  him  under- 
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stand  that  a  washer  would  not  interfere  with  the  value  of  his 
pump  at  all.  Then  I  said  to  him,  “I  would  recommend  that  you 
put  a  water  tank  in  the  corner  of  the  woodshed  and  let  the  wind¬ 
mill  pump  the  water  into  the  tank.”  He  said,  “I  cannot  do  that; 
that  is  where  the  cider  barrel  stands.” 

I  tried  to  make  him  understand  that  by  the  removal  of  the 
cider  barrel  the  windmill  would  pump  the  water  into  the  tank  in 
the  woodshed  and  would  also  carry  the  overflow  into  the  barn 
and  let  it  be  discharged  into  the  horse  trough  so  that  he  would 
not  have  to  carry  the  water  in  a  pail.  Then  he  said,  “What  shall 
I  do  with  my  water  pail?”  I  told  him  I  would  take  the  wader 
pail  home  with  me,  which  I  afterwards  did.  Then  he  said,  “I 
have  never  had  any  such  fixings  in  my  place  and  I  have  been 
getting  along.”  I  went  back  to  that  place  six  months  later  and 
the  water  was  in  the  tank  in  the  woodshed  but  he  didn’t  have 
the  water  carried  to  the  barn,  and  I  asked  him  how  he  liked  the 
new  water  arrangement.  He  said  then,  “Two  yoke  of  oxen  could 
not  pull  it  out.” 

When  the  ideas  are  practical  they  will  find  it  out  and  as  soon 
as  they  are  sure  that  they  are  right  they  will  be  adopted  here 
and  there,  not  everywhere  at  once  and  not  by  everyone,  but  some 
of  them  will  gradually  become  interested  and  adopt  them. 

I  have  gotten  by  my  haste — the  desire  to  have  everything  ac¬ 
complished  quickly  or  at  once.  I  don’t  want  to  see  the  whole  re¬ 
sult  come  in  my  lifetime,  because  I  am  afraid  it  would  not  be  the 
kind  of  result  which  we  would  appreciate. 

The  redirection  of  country  life  is  improving  and  coming  gradu¬ 
ally  and  slowly  through  the  colleges,  the  agricultural  experiment 
stations,  the  schools  and  the  academies.  We  shall  see  great 
progress  in  the  next  twenty-five  years  in  the  reorganization  of 
public  institutions  and  other  agencies  for  the  improvement  of 
country  life.  I  don’t  look  for  them  to  come  rapidly  and  at  once ; 
I  don’t  look  for  any  cataclysm  or  any  revolution ;  I  don’t  look  for 
any  wholesale  adoption  of  city  ideas. 

We  all  know  that  the  larger  part  of  our  people,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  the  rural  people,  have  become  attached.  They  have 
been  swallowed  up  in  the  machinery  of  town  and  cities ;  or  they 
have  become  attached  on  one  side  to  capital  and  on  the  other 
side  to  labor.  The  farmer  is  practically  the  only  man  who  re¬ 
mains  personally  unattached  and  free;  he  is,  practically,  the  only 
Democrat  left.  I  don’t  know  how  he  will  vote,  but  the  names  of 
parties  don’t  signify  very  much.  It  is  important,  in  my  estima¬ 
tion,  that  we  don’t  overorganize  the  farmer ;  we  will  want  him  to 
remain  free  and  to  a  very  large  extent  unattached. 

The  organization  that  comes  into  the  country  should  be  an 
organization  founded  very  largely  on  the  idea  of  promoting  the 
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country’s  welfare,  and  not  an  organization  founded  on  the  capital¬ 
istic  type  or  of  the  labor  union  type.  To  repeat,  the  farmer  is, 
practically,  the  only  man  who  is  unorganized  or  unattached  and 
the  country  is  rapidly  coming  to  be  the  only  place  where  people 
can  rear  a  family  of  children  without  offending  the  landlord  or 
the  neighbor.  (Applause.) 

Now,  we  must  give  the  farmer  his  social,  economic,  educa¬ 
tional  and  religious  opportunity.  He  is  very  largely  grasping  his 
agricultural  opportunity.  That  is  to  say,  he  is  rapidly  becoming 
more  effective  as  a  farmer;  not  quite  so  rapidly  as  some  of  us 
would  wish,  but,  nevertheless,  he  is  in  sight  of  a  radical  redirec¬ 
tion  in  that  regard.  We  must  give  him  other  opportunities  as 
well  as  those  which  will  lead  him  back  to  a  better  farm  life. 

We  have  been  led  to  think  that  the  greatest  pain  in  the  world 
is  that  which  comes  morally  and  formally  as  the  result  of  the 
breaking  of  the  ten  commandments.  In  my  estimation  the  great¬ 
est  pain  in  the  world  is  not  the  result  of  what  is  theologically 
known  as  sin — it  is  the  undeveloped  lives  in  the  world. 

The  farmer  has  not  had  an  opportunity,  as  compared  with 
many  other  persons,  to  develop  himself  as  effectively  as  he  might 
or  as  he  has  the  ability  to  develop  himself. 

I  know  of  a  dear  old  farmer  who  lived  all  his  years  on  the 
farm,  and  so  far  as  anybody  knows,  he  never  read  a  poem)  in  his 
life,  and  yet,  after  he  was  gone,  a  letter  was  presented  which  he 
had  written  to  a  friend  which  was  in  rythm  and  rhyme  as  perfect 
in  mechanical  execution  as  anything  done  by  Tennyson,  and  it 
was  good  poetry  at  the  same  time. 

Here  was  a  man  who  all  his  life  had  lived  stolidly  and  effec¬ 
tively  and  had  served  his  community  well,  without  any  educa¬ 
tional  advantages.  If  he  had  been  in  the  city,  very  probably  he 
would  have  had  opportunities  and  facilities  for  developing  him¬ 
self  and  would  have  reached  in  mental  development  far  beyond 
anvthing  that  he  himself  ever  dreamed  of. 

I  want,  therefore,  that  the  country  people  should  have  all  the 
advantages  which  by  natural  position  and  by  training  is  theirs. 
We  can  aid  the  farmer  in  developing  himself  to  the  best  that  is 
in  him  by  giving  him  better  laws  and  by  developing  public  senti¬ 
ment  in  respect  to  his  position  and  his  occupation  and  his  worth 
to  the  world.  By  developing  his  institutions  the  law  and  the  sen¬ 
timent  will  come  very  largely  out  of  the  institutions  themselves. 
There  are,  I  say,  great  schools,  great  institutions  and  agencies 
which  may  be  invoked  to  aid  in  the  development  of  rural  civiliza¬ 
tion.  There  are  also  those  that  are  regulatory  and  protective 
laws,  police  powers,  direct  governmental  function,  educational, 
curative,  reformatory,  penal,  political  and  religious. 
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I  think  that  we  need  to  invoke  for  the  country  life  work  only 
four  of  these  general  agencies  and  to  direct  them  in  such  a  way 
that  they  will  reach  the  rural  institutions.  That  is  to  say  the 
development  of  the  regulatory  and  protective  system  are  not 
necessary,  but  what  we  need  is  the  underlying  development  of 
our  education. 

Some  persons  have  asked  me  recently  why  the  plumber  or 
why  the  blacksmith  or  why  the  carpenter  should  not  have  schools 
for  development  at  public  expense  such  as  the  farmers  have?  In 
other  words,  why  should  there  be  any  great  demand  for  public 
educational  institutions  for  agriculture  when  there  are  not  similar 
efforts  made  for  other  trades  and  occupations.  The  answer  is 
this :  It  is  perfectly  apparent  that  these  institutions  are  not  sole¬ 
ly  established  for  the  purpose  of  developing  proficiency  in  any 
trade  or  occupation,  but  the  public  institutions  sustained  at  pub¬ 
lic  expense  are  those  engaged  in  an  education  which  attempts  to 
teach  the  basis  of  rural  citizenship.  In  an  agricultural  institution 
many  trades  and  occupations  are  taught  and  whatever  is  taught 
in  an  agricultural  institution  that  occupation  benefits  also  all  the 
other  parts  and  elements  of  society,  and  what  the  government 
gives  to  the  country  people  in  education  is  enormously  offset  by 
what  it  has  given  to  other  persons  by  special  privilege ;  agricul¬ 
ture  is  an  education  which  in  the  end  ought  to  produce  the  high¬ 
est  type  of  citizenship.  Of  course,  you  will  expect  that  I  speak 
particularly  this  morning  on  education.  The  educational  insti¬ 
tution  must  be  depended  011  to  a  very  large  extent  fdr  the  re¬ 
direction  of  country  life  and  we  must  beware  of  crazy  schemes 
in  education  that  are  a  public  menace  and  are  rather  easily  se¬ 
cured.  We  must  be  very  cautious  that  these  institutions  are  de¬ 
veloped  on  a  rational  and  on  a  real  educational  basis.  I  heard  a 
very  earnest  speech  within  a  month  depicting  the  bread  line  of 
New  York  City  and  recommending  a  remedy.  In  the  hottest 
nights  of  summer  and  the  coldest  nights  of  winter  persons  will 
begin  to  congregate  as  early  as  nine  and  ten  o’clock  and  form  in 
line  that  at  midnight  they  may  pass  by  the  window  and  receive 
a  loaf  of  bread  worth  from  three  to  five  cents — truly,  a  tremend¬ 
ous  commentary  on  the  condition  of  civilization  in  a  Metropoli¬ 
tan  City.  It  was  suggested  that  if  we  only  had  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hoods  of  our  large  cities  schools  of  agriculture  we  could  take 
every  one  of  those  persons  off  the  street  and  put  them  on  the 
land  and  improve  them  and  give  them  an  opportunity  to  im¬ 
prove  their  situation  in  life.  The  only  way  to  put  those  people 
on  the  land  is  to  fasten  them — to  tie  them  there.  There  might 
be  some  of  them  that  could  be  taken  to  the  land  and  would  re¬ 
main  there,  but  you  cannot  solve  the  question  in  that  way;  it  is 
not  a  school  problem.  Schools  cannot  solve  everything.  They 
can  set  forth  ideas ;  they  can  train  persons  effectively  for  their 
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jobs  and  they  can  develop  public  sentiment  in  regard  to  knowl¬ 
edge  and  they,  can  show  you  many  things  and  teach  you  a  great 
deal,  but  they  cannot  solve  every  man’s  personal  problems. 

We  must  distinguish  between  the  public  school  system  and 
the  technical  trades  school;  we  must  distinguish  between  the 
lower  schools  for  the  youth  and  the  schools  for  adults.  We  must 
distinguish  between  different  educational  enterprises;  we  must 
distinguish,  also,  between  the  type  of  education  that  is  proper 
and  effective  as  it  is  taught  in  the  public  schools  and  that  which 
may  be  taught  in  our  colleges  of  agriculture.  Education  lies  at 
the  basis  of  it  all — at  the  basis  of  our  economic  problems — we 
have  certain  ideas  as  to  how  the  economic  difficulties  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  day  may  be  solved,  but  even  if  we  solve  them  for  the  time 
being  and  they  are  all  solved  for  all  time  they  can  be  solved  only 
by  having  an  educated  body  of  men  take  an  interest  in  the  sub¬ 
ject — men  competent  to  meet  new  probems  as  they  arrive  and 
solve  them. 

It  was  the  old  idea  that  in  order  to  educate  a  man  you  must 
take  a  man  out  of  himself.  If  a  man  wera  a  farmer  and  he  was' 
to  be  educated  he  would  have  to  be  taken  out  of  his  farm  environ¬ 
ment  and  the  farm  type  of  talk.  You  must  take  him  through 
school  by  means  of  subjects  that  are  not  connected  with  the  farm 
business;  the  presumption  being  that  the  farther  he  is  removed 
from  that  business  the  more  effective  is  the  education.  We  now 
understand  that  we  can  train  a  man’s  mind  and  make  him  effec¬ 
tive  as  a  social  agent  by  means  of  any  subjects  that  are  well 
developed,  well  systematized,  true  and  well  taught.  I  don’t  think 
that  the  educational  results  in  any  person  will  be  very  different 
as  between  Latin  and  Greek  and  entomology  or  dairying  if  one 
man  would  teach  them  all  and  was  equally  qualified  to  teach  them 
all.  The  colleges  of  agriculture  have  not  taken  up  the  branches 
of  agriculture  for  the  purpose,  primarily  to  make  farmers  of 
the  graduates.  I  represent  a  college  of  agriculture  and  I  have 
been  asked  a  number  of  times  if  our  purpose  isi  to  make  farmers 
of  our  graduates  and  I  have  answered  that  question  many  times 
and  I  desire  to  say  now  that  it  is  not  the  purpose  of  an  agricul¬ 
tural  college  to  make  farmers  of  its  graduates,  but  its  purpose  is 
to  educate  men  and  women  by  means  of  agricultural  and  coun¬ 
try  life  subjects.  We  contend  that  when  the  subjects  are  prop¬ 
erly  systematized  and  put  into  educational  form  they  can  be  made 
an  effective  means  of  education,  but  whether  they  are  at  the 
present  time,  in  all  cases,  I  myself  very  much  doubt.  I  know 
that  some  are  at  the  present  time  as  well  systematized  and  or¬ 
ganized  to  be  as  effective  a  means  of  education  as  many  of  the 
old-time  subjects  are.  I  don’t  know  whether  all  of  them  have 
reached  that  stage.  We  are  still  largely  in  the  experimental  state 
in  agricultural  education. 
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Now,  in  order  that  you  may  not  misunderstand  me,  let  me  say 
that  the  probability  is  that  more  graduates  of  colleges  of  agricul¬ 
ture  become  farmers  than  graduates  of  law  schools  become  law¬ 
yers,  or  than  graduates  of  medical  colleges  become  doctors,  or 
than  graduates  of  the  mechanic  arts  become  mechanics.  I  think 
that  statement  is  true.  I  know,  at  all  events,  that  the  recent 
statistics  of  the  colleges  of  agriculture  show  that  over  eighty  per 
cent,  of  the  graduates  of  these  colleges  are  engaged  in  agricul¬ 
ture.  I  doubt  whether  in  years  to  come  the  proportion  will  be 
so  large.  This  question  is  not  directly  and  wholly  an  agriculture 
question.  It  is  not  a  question  that  concerns  the  country  people 
alone.  Everyone  of  you  must  have  a  point  of  view  on  this  sub¬ 
ject  as  you  have  a  point  of  view  on  the  tariff  question,  or  as 
you  have  on  child  labor  or  on  any  other  great  question  before  the 
people  at  the  present  time.  .We  need  a  great  many  men  and 
women  who  are  educated  by  means  of  agricultural  subjects,  and 
if  they  will  function  effectively  for  the  betterment  of  the  national 
welfare  the  results  will  be  effective,  but  I  would  not  have  you 
feel  that  because  many  of  us  are  engaged  in  education  by  means 
of  agricultural  institutions  that  thereby  we  would  depreciate  the 
value  of  any  other  means  or  agency  of  education.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  we  think  that  everyone  of  the  men  and  women  in  every 
college  of  agriculture  who  desire  to  have  more  Greek  should  have 
it.  If  there  are  persons  who  desire  to  be  trained  in  Latin  that  they 
be  taught  more  Latin,  or  more  mechanics,  or  more  history,  or 
more  philosophy  or  more  anything  that  means  education  and  mix 
all  the  rest  given  in  agriculture  educationally  with  all  on  other  sub¬ 
jects,  but  you  can  never  have  as  good  agricultural  education  un¬ 
less  you  have  institutions  which  are  especially  adapted  for  it. 
These  institutions  are  very  expensive.  I  don’t  know  of  any  other 
institutions  as  expensive  to  maintain  and  conduct  properly  as  a 
hig*h  class  college  of  agriculture.  It  was  the  old  notion  that  a 
college  of  agriculture  should  not  cost  anything  because  its  farm 
ought  to  support  it.  I  think  it  was  Dean  Hunt  who  has  said  it; 
(but  if  not  I  will  take  it  myself)  “if  a  college  of  agriculture  or 
a  school  of  agriculture  supports  itself  it  is  of  no  account;  that 
is  a  very  poor  school.”  In  other  words,  you  cannot  expect  a 
piece  of  land  to  support  teachers  and  all  the  expenses  incurred 
in  any  agricultural  educational  institution  and  you  cannot  ex¬ 
pect  that  a  college  farm  would  be  profitable  if  it  is  a  college 
farm,  because  it  does  so  many  kinds  of  things  that  any  real  farm 
of  the  kind  does  not  or  ought  not  to  do.  Speaking  of  our  own 
institution,  Cornell,  I  find  that  we  have  twice  as  much  live  stock 
as  we  ought  to  keep  on  that  amount  of  land  if  it  were  a  dollar 
and  cents  enterprise.  We  must  have  them  to  instruct  students 
on  different  types  and  grades  of  animals  but  it  is  not  profitable 
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to  have  so  many.  When  you  come  to  visit  us  we  are  very  glad 
to  take  our  teams  off  the  plow  and  take  you  about  the  place. 

It  does  not  count  in  the  receipts  of  the  farm,  however.  Of 
course,  it  is  impossible  to,  use  student  labor  to  any  great  extent 
for  the  business  of  farming  profitably.  As  farmers,  the  students 
are  not  a  paying  investment  to  the  institution,  although  it  may  be 
very  profitable  to  the  students.  These  institutions  must  be  main¬ 
tained  wholly  and  heartily  by  the  public;  and  so  long  as  they  are 
honestly  and  effectively  organized  they  can  never  cost  the  state 
too  much;  together  with  honesty  and  effectiveness  practiced  in 
the  institutions,  it  is  impossible  for  the  state  to  put  into  them 
more  money  than  the  state  will  get  back.  It  is  a  means  of  de¬ 
veloping,  not  only  the  efficiency  of  the  men  and  women  who  are 
attending  the  institutions  and  who  are  citizens  of  the  state,  but 
through  them  developing  the  property  valuation  of  the  common¬ 
wealth. 

Pennsylvania  is  a  very  young  state,  in  this  respect,  and  so  is 
New  Tork  State,  and  New  England  when  they  are  solely  meas¬ 
ured  by  the  state  of  development  of  their  internal  resources.  Illi¬ 
nois  is  more  developed,  in  this  respect,  than  any  other  state  in 
the  Union.  New  York  State  is,  consequently,  in  this  respect,  a 
young  State,  and  when  we  come  to  Pennsylvania  it  also  is  a  com¬ 
paratively  young  State,  barring,  of  course,  certain  counties. 

We  have  developed  almost  everything  except  efficiency  and 
the  productiveness  of  the  surface  of  the  earth,  on  which,  at  the 
last  analysis,  we  all  depend. 

I  do  not  know  what  a  conference  of  this  kind  will  accomplish. 
If  it  puts  some  of  these  questions  before  the  people  it  ’will  have 
accomplished  enough.  I  have  indicated  to  you  what  my  feelings 
are,  that  if  we,  with  this  kind  of  work,  interest  the  citizens  here 
and  there  or  influence  a  farmer  by  appeals  to  him  to  increase  his 
business  and  to  make  improvements  on  the  methods  of  culti¬ 
vating  the  land,  or  those  who  live  in  the  towns  and  cities  become 
interested  and  try  to  do  something  to  make  the  country  life  of 
the  nation  more  effective,  it  will  be,  perhaps,  all  that  we  can  ex¬ 
pect  to  accomplish. 

These  sentiments,  the  suggestions,  the  ideas  that  go  out  from 
this  Conference  will  be  spread  throughout  the  country  in  the  pub¬ 
lic  press.  The  discussions  that  take  place  here  will  be  circulated, 
at  least  some  of  them.  A  good  many  of  them,  possibly  all  of 
those  ideas  which  I  express,  will  be  doomed.  It  does  not  mat¬ 
ter  so  very  much  whose  opinions  are  accepted  or  whose  are  not ; 
something  will  come  from  the  discussions  that  take  place  here 
and  the  result  will  be  that  something  will  be  accomplished.  These 
efforts,  and  all  efforts  of  this  kind,  ought  to  develop  sentiment — 
sentiment  toward  getting  the  whole  people  to  act.  If  you  are 
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residents  of  Philadelphia,  you  may  be  interested  in  the  better¬ 
ment  of  country  life  conditions,  but  don’t  need  to  follow  farm¬ 
ing  as  a  business,  because  when  you  do  make  a  function  of  it, 
you  must  necessarily  move  out  of  town  and  become  a  farmer. 
There  is  public  sentiment  created  in  many  ways.  Attention  is 
to  be  called  to  the  condition  which  surrounds  the  farmer  and  the 
environment  in  which  the  farmer  lives.  Questions  come  up  as  to 
whether  he  has  as  good  transportation  as  he  should  have;  whether 
he  does  have  the  kind  of  roads  he  ought  to  have;  whether  he  is 
receiving  justice  at  the  hands  of  special  privilege;  whether  he 
ought  to  have  a  parcels  post.  I  have  no  new  opinions  to  express 
on  these  matters,  but  there  are  many  to  be  considered,  among 
them  whether  there  ought  to  be  agencies  established  which  can 
help  him;  whether  there  ought  to  be  sentiment  in  the  cities  that 
will  cause  the  state  to  appropriate  more  money  for  the  public 
schools  in  both  town  and  country,  and  more  money  for  experi¬ 
mental  stations  and  to  carry  on  the  work  of  the  colleges  of  agri¬ 
culture;  more  money  appropriated  to  the  state  department  of 
agriculture  that  enforces  the  law  and  that  protects  the  farmer; 
whether  there  ought  to  be  a  new  system  of  governing  church 
work — a  thousand  and  one  other  subjects  may  be  discussed  and 
considered.  These  are  points  of  view  and  sentiments  that  ought 
to  crystallize  out  of  a  meeting  of  this  kind. 

I  suppose  you  are  desirous,  chiefly  of  programs,  which  are  to 
go  out  from  this  Conference.  I  should  hope  that  the  first  pro¬ 
gram  that  will  go  out  of  any  state-wide  conference  of  this  kind 
would  be  a  program  for  country  life  surveys.  I  have  spoken  to 
you  of  the  necessity  for  real  facts  bearing  on  farm  work  and  coun¬ 
try  life.  You  never  can  give  the  farmer  any  useful  advice  as  to 
making  his  land  more  fertile  until  you  can  show  him  what  is  the 
basis  of  fertility,  and  that  conies  only  as  the  result  of  long  experi¬ 
menting  and  study.  You  can  never  give  the  farmer  any  good 
advice  in  regard  to  the  treatment  of  his  animals  until  you  are 
able  to  give  him  something  definite  about  their  diseases — the 
cause  of  the  diseases  and  their  dissemination.  In  the  same  way 
we  must  have  all  the  facts,  the  local  facts  as  well  as  every  other 
fact,  to  be  obtained  in  regard  to  the  country  life  situation.  We 
must  know  what  is  the  productiveness  of  the  farm.  We  must 
know  what  type  of  farm  in  any  one  locality  is  producing  the  best 
results,  not  as  a  question  of  opinion,  but  as  a  result  of  active 
inquiry  on  the  spot  and  the  securing  of  records  to  determine  and 
substantiate  the  truth.  It  is  often  said,  for  example,  that  the  sal¬ 
vation  of  the  country  lies  in  the  small  farm.  Well,  does  it?  I 
don't  believe  it.  It  is  often  said  that  the  farmer  is  land  poor;  in 
the  greater  majority  of  cases  it  is  not  because  one  man  has  too 
much  land,  but  it  is  because  the  man  is  not  quite  big  enough  for 
his  farm.  At  all  events  the  statistics  show  us  in  New  York  State 
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that  large  farms — and  I  don’t  mean  the  bonanza  farm — but  I 
mean  a  farm  of  two  hundred  acres  is  more  economical  and  can 
be  more  profitably  farmed  and  with  better  results  than  the  very 
small  farm.  There  are,  of  course,  very  small  farms  near  the  large 
cities  which  are  very  large  farms,  compared  with  the  acreage  of 
other  farms  farther  away  from  the  city,  and  measured  by  the  in¬ 
vestment  and  the  way  they  are  worked.  They  are  capitalized 
heavily.  They  are  farms  that  are  cultivated  with  skill,  perhaps 
by  a  high  degree  of  fertility  which  has  been  put  on  them  and 
also  by  an  expensive  class  of  buildings.  While  they  may  be  small 
in  physical  area  they  are  really  large  farms  because  they  are  heav¬ 
ily  capitalized. 

We  must  know  what  is  the  history  of  the  folk  in  the  differ¬ 
ent  localities  and  see  what  type  of  men  are  working  the  farms  in 
that  locality  which  has  much  to  do  in  many  cases  with  the  re¬ 
sults  that  are  to  be  expected  in  the  locality.  We  want  to  know 
where  they  come  from ;  we  want  to  know  who  he  is  and  who  are 
his  ancestors  and  what  type  of  farm  he  represents  and  what  his 
education  and  training  is,  and  what  has  been  his  general  class  of 
reading;  we  want  to  know  whether  he  is  attending  church  and 
whether  he  keeps  up  an  attendance  or  only  a  membership  attend¬ 
ance  ;  we  want  to  know  what  the  history  of  the  school  is  in  his 
neighborhood  and  how  effective  it  is.  There  are  a  thousand  things 
in  every  rural  community  that  may  be  investigated  and  considered, 
and  these  can  be  secured  only  by  making  a  country  life  survey 
by  means  of  persons  who  are  well  trained  for  it.  Possibly  the  first 
might  be  a  soil  survey  or  a  farm  enrichment  survey  to  know  what 
are  the  agricultural  conditions;  or  the  church  or  school  survey;  a 
social  survey,  and  the  like.  The  above  results  are  to  be  secured 
if  agricultural  surveys  are  made  first. 

The  program  then  for  a  stated  system  of  surveys  of  the  agri¬ 
cultural  resources  in  all  localities  of  the  state,  I  think,  should  be 
the  first  movement  out  of  a  Conference  of  this  kind.  I  think  it  is 
fundamental  and  primarily  very  important  to  have  the  facts  be¬ 
fore  us,  and  if  you  can  find  any  system  of  procedure  that  will  be 
sure  of  bringing  results  from  any  particular  locality,  much  will 
be  accomplished.  There  should  also  be  a  program  for  aiding  the 
authorities  to  introduce  effective  teaching  by  means  of  agriculture 
into  the  public  school  system  of  this  state,  but  you  must  have 
more  money  for  such  schools.  A  program  also  to  see  that  the 
state  liberally  supports  your  state  college  of  agriculture  and  your 
state  experiment  stations.  You  will  get  out  of  that  and  other 
institutions  how  much?  You  will  get  out  of  it  whatever  amount 
you  put  into  it  and  no  more.  Whatever  you  expect  from  the  col¬ 
lege  of  agriculture  must  be  measured  by  the  amount  of  money 
that  the  state  puts  into  the  work.  The  state  must  put  lots  into 
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it  so  that  the  college  of  agriculture  may  develop  the  responsibility 
of  the  farmer  and  his  ability  to  protect  himself  from  other  in¬ 
terests. 

I  find  that  my  time  has  about  expired.  I  shall  not  develop 
these  categories  any  further  but  close  bv  expressing  the  hope  that 
this  Country  Life  Movement  will  not  have  any  effect  in  taking 
the  farmer  out  of  his  environment.  You  know  his  farm  is  a  part 
of  his  environment  and  the  farmer  is  a  part  of  its  background. 
You  cannot  speak  of  the  farm  independently  of  its  background 
and  what  is  tangible — the  stream  of  water,  the  always  surround¬ 
ing  scenery,  the  climate  and  all  the  interests  that  center  in  the 
surrounding  country  morally  influence  the  type  of  man  who  lives 
on  that  farm. 

The  farmer  is  a  man  who  does  not  go  to  moving  picture  shows 
very  much ;  he  does  not  have  the  opportunity  and  ought  to  be 
thankful.  He  is  a  man  who  is  not  to  be  entertained  very  largely 
by  others.  Even  in  the  future,  with  all  the  developments  of  our 
social  enterprises,  he  is  going  to  depend  very  largely  upon  himself 
for  his  entertainment.  He  must  entertain  himself,  and  if  he  must 
entertain  himself,  he  must  be  rooted  in  his  environment.  He 
must  know  his  trees,  his  stream,  the  birds ;  he  must  know  the 
conditions  of  external  nature,  be  sympathetic  with  them  and  in 
proportion  as  he  is  a  part  of  his  background,  other  things  being 
equal,  will  he  be  an  effective  farmer  and  a  satisfied  man. 

We  must  endeavor  in  every  way  that  we  can  to  take  a  fear 
of  nature  out  of  men’s  minds.  Every  one  of  us  is  admonished 
largely  by  the  fear  of  nature.  You  look  at  the  sky  and  see  what 
are  the  signs,  and  as  you  step  back  to  the  door  you  will  say, 
“you’re  afraid  it  will  rain.”  The  farmer  is  not  afraid  it  will  rain; 
he  hopes  it  will.  We  must  take  out  of  the  mind;  of  men  the  fear 
of  nature.  The  stability  of  our  civilization  is  going  to  depend  in 
a  very  large  degree  on  our  relation  to  our  natural  background, 
and  the  farmer  is  the  man  who  expresses  that  relation.  I  was 
very  much  impressed  not  long  ago  with  this  sentence  in  an  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  dispatch,  “Heavy  showers,”  and  made  elaborate 
declarations  on  the  subject.  A  rain  does  not  spoil  the  farm.  That 
is  one  of  the  greatest  facts  in  nature  and  one  which  is  overlooked. 

CHAIRMAN  POWERS :  We  have  with  us  Dr.  Schaffer, 
Superintendent  of  State  Schools,  who  stands  in  the  foremost  rank 
in  the  educational  work  in  this  State  and  has  for  so  many  years. 
He  has,  I  feel  sure,  a  message  for  us  this  morning  in  regard  to 
this  important  question  of  education  as  it  concerns  the  rural  dis¬ 
tricts  of  this  State.  I  take  great  pleasure  in  introducing  to  you 
Dr.  Nathan  C.  Schaffer,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  of 
Pennsylvania. 
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ADDRESS 

BY  DR.  NATHAN  C.  SCHAFFER,  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction,  Harrisburg,  Pa. :  Madam  Chairman,  ladies  and  gentle¬ 
men:  An  eminent  authority  on  public  speaking  says  that  when  one 
has  to  face  an  audience  without  a  carefully  prepared  speech,  it  is  well 
to  start  out  with  an  interesting  incident.  With  your  permission,  I 
wish  to  start  out  with  relating  an  experience  that  was  to'  me  as  inter¬ 
esting  as  any  scientific  experiment  I  have  ever  helped  to  make. 

A  few  years  ago  Mr.  Albert  K.  Smiley  hitched  his  horses  to 
one  of  his  wagons  for  the  purpose  of  driving  a  few  of  his  guests 
to  the  ground  which  was  being  broken  for  the  building  of  a 

- State  Normal  School.  There  was  some  plowing  to  be  done 

in  the  preliminary  breaking  of  the  ground,  and  after  the  stop  had 
been  made,  upon  reaching  the  place,  Mr.  Smiley  came  forward 
and  said,  “My  hands  have  not  touched  the  handle  of  a  plow  for 
fifty  years,  but  I  propose  to  plow  the  first  furrow  in  breaking 
ground  for  this  new  Normal  School.”  He  was  immediately  followed 
by  Justice  Brewer  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court.  I  hap¬ 
pened  to  be  standing  alongside  of  United  States  Commissioner 
Elmer  E.  Brown,  and  I  said  to  him,  “You  and  I  were  raised  on 
a  farm;  let  us  plow  a  furrow,”  and  after  we  had  plowed  our  fur¬ 
row  the  plowing  stopped.  The  President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees 
could  not  plow;  President  of  Columbia  College  Nicholas  Murray 
Butler  could  not  plow.  Judge  Draper,  the  Commissioner  of  Edu¬ 
cation  of  New  York  State,  didn’t  plow;  President  Warfield  didn’t 
attempt  to  plow  and  the  four  men  who  could  plow  a  furrow  were 
the  men  in  the  eyes  of  that  multitude  who  had  received  an  all- 
around  education.  But  the  thing  that  interested  me  was  that 
those  who  were  most  enthusiastic  over  farm  life  were  the  ones 
who  had  never  plowed  a  furrow;  who  had  never  risen  at  six 
o’clock  in  the  morning  and  curried  half  a  dozen  horses ;  who  had 
never  helped  to  milk  cows  and  had  never  had  any  experience  in 
actual  farm  work. 

I  confess  that  I  always  embrace  every  opportunity  I  can  find 
to  hear  Professor  Bailey  talk  on  farm  life,  and  I  try  to  get  near 
Dean  Hunt  and  Professor  Agee  for  life  and  enthusiasm  and  cour¬ 
age  in  the  effort  to  solve  this  problem  of  the  uplifting  of  country 
life  through  the  public  school. 

I  utter  the  word  “school”  with  emphasis  ;  in  past  ages  only 
two  classes  of  men  have  been  surnamed  great  on  the  pages  of  his¬ 
tory.  The  one  class  eminent  in  the  State;  men  like  Alexander 
and  Frederick  the  Great,  the  other  class  consisting  of  men  emi¬ 
nent  in  the  church,  and  in  the  past  there  have  been  only  two  chan¬ 
nels  through  which  gifted  men  could  reach  the  masses  of  man¬ 
kind  and  uplift  the  lives  of  humanity,  but  in  the  Nineteenth  cen- 
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tury  a  third  avenue  was  opened  by  which  men  of  talent  can  reach 
the  masses  of  mankind,  and  that  third  avenue  is  the  school. 

Professor  Bailey  put  me  into  the  amen  corner  when  he  empha¬ 
sized  the  point  that  rural  life  must  be  uplifted  through  education. 

Whenever  I  face  that  problem  I  feel  that  I  need  more  life, 
more  courage,  more  enthusiasm.  We  have  school  districts  in 
Pennsylvania  where  rural  life  needs  the  uplift  as  nowhere  else, 
and  where,  by  leaving  the  maximum  of  its  cost  as  heretofore  al¬ 
lowed  by  law,  they  could  only  manage  to  keep  their  school  in 
operation  five  to  six  months  in  the  year  and  allowing  the  lowest 
salary  paid  in  the  State  according  to  law. 

How  to  give  them  more  money,  better  teachers,  better  instruc¬ 
tions  and  all  the  education  in  agriculture,  that  is  the  puzzling 
problem. 

I  am  very  sure  that  we  Pennsylvanians  are  not  the  only  per¬ 
sons  who  are  puzzled  by  this  problem.  Every  week  we  get  let¬ 
ters  from  all  parts  of  this  country  asking  if  we  have  “inaugurated 
the  uplift  of  country  life  and  we  want  to  learn  from  you  how  to 
do  it  ?”  I  answer  by  telling  them  the  story  of  Professor  Alexan¬ 
der,  of  Princeton.  A  revivalist  came  to  see  him  to  discuss  per¬ 
sonal  experience  of  religion.  In  order  to  warm  up  the  Professor 
the  revivalist  went  through  his  own  remarkable  experience  in  re¬ 
ligion,  and  when  the  Professor  would  not  warm  up  over  the  situa¬ 
tion,  the  revivalist  approached  the  Professor,  looked  at  him,  and 
said,  “Well,  Professor,  have  you  no  religious  experience?”  Pro¬ 
fessor  Alexander  looked  up  at  him  mildly,  and  replied,  “None  to 
brag  of.” 

Now,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  we  have  not  any  agricultural  edu¬ 
cation  in  Pennsylvania  to  brag  of  outside  of  the  State  College, 
and  the  trouble  is  to  get  graduates  from  that  State  College  to 
teach  school  in  our  rural  districts.  Here  and  there  a  graduate  of 
the  State  College  may  start  in  and  teach  a  rural  school  for  a  year 
or  two,  and  then  somebody  finds  him  out  and  offers  him  a  higher 
salary  to  manage  some  landed  estate  or  to  do  some  other  kind  of 
work  and  we  have  to  repeat  the  experiment  all  over  again  in 
equipping  our  schools  with  teachers. 

It  is  hard  to  get  teachers  who  can  face  this  problem  of  teach¬ 
ing  agriculture  in  connection  with  reading,  writing  and  reckon¬ 
ing,  and  we  miss  the  knowledge  that  the  farmer  needs  and  that 
is  the  great  problem  before  us  in  the  educational  work  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania. 

We  need,  first  of  all,  more  properly  prepared  teachers  in  our 
rural  schools.  When  it  comes  to  taxation  in  the  rural  districts, 
we  represent  in  substance  what  you  have  here  in  Philadelphia. 
Here  in  Philadelphia,  and  perhaps  right  around  this  building,  I 
understand  properties  are  leased  with  the  proviso  that  the  mo- 
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ment  the  tax  raises  that  moment  the  rent  of  the  tenant  is  raised 
to  that  amount.  As  a  consequence,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  raise 
the  tax  rate  in  the  City  of  Philadelphia. 

In  many  parts  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  the  farms  are 
passing*  into  the  hands  of  the  rich  who  live  in  the  cities,  and  the 
moment  the  tax  rate  is  raised  in  the  country  district,  up  goes  the 
rent  of  the  tenant,  and  the  school  has  to  face  the  troublesome 
problem  of  education  over  against  the  interests  of  capital. 

The  Superintendent  of  another  state  told  me  recently  in  his 
town  there  is  an  iron  concern  which  last  year  declared  two  hun¬ 
dred  per  cent,  dividend  on  the  capital  invested.  Many  of  the 
people  who  work  in  that  concern  are  paid  one  dollar  and  twenty- 
five  cents  a  day  and  the  women  go  out  to  take  jobs  like  washing, 
in  trying  to  add  to  the  family  income,  and  while  they  are  out 
working,  their  children  are  obliged  to  remain  at  home  and  take 
care  of  younger  children,  and  every  one  of  the  children  leaving 
school  entirely  just  as  soon  as  the  law  allows  and  many  of!  them 
a  little  sooner,  and  we  are  having  the  same  problem  to  contend 
with  m  the  country.  The  farms  are  passing  into  the  hands  of 
tenants  and  the  owner  of  the  farm  is  apt  to  pocket  the  profits. 
Every  time  the  tax  rate  is  raised  on  the  farm  it  is  added  to  the 
burdens  of  the  tenant. 

I  live  in  the  richest  agricultural  county  in  the  United  States — a 
county  that  has  a  soil  just  as  rich  and  fertile  as  it  was  two  hundred 
years  ago  when  the  land  was  first  settled. 

Some  time  ago  I  conferred  with  an  agent  from  New  Zealand, 
who  asked  me,  in  regard  to  the  Lancaster  County  farms,  “Do  the 
farmers  own  these  farms  in  fee  simple  ?”  I  answered,  “Yes,”  and 
coming  from  that  union  labor-governed  country,  he  said,  “I  cannot 
understand  the  proposition.”  Another  surprise  was  when  the 
man  exclaimed,  “Why,  the  farms  have  houses  and  barns  on  them 
as  though  the  people  intended  to  stay.”  Of  course,  the  people  in¬ 
tend  to  stay  and  many  of  these  families,  with  their  ancestors,  have 
lived  on  these  farms  for  two  hundred  years. 

Some  time  ago,  at  the  World’s  Fair  at  St.  Louis,  I  had  the 
conceit  taken  out  of  me  in  reference  to  the  productiveness  of 
Lancaster  County.  I  was  going  through  the  North  Dakota  ex¬ 
hibit  and  was  being  shown  through  by  a  young  lady,  a  very  bril¬ 
liant  young  woman  who  had  charge  of  the  school  exhibit.  My 
friends  have  always  accused  me  of  having  stayed  there  longer 
than  anywhere  else  at  the  World’s  Fair.  After  she  had  shown 
me  the  marvelous  product  of  the  school  work  of  North  Dakota, 
she  pointed  to  an  object  in  one  corner  of  the  room,  and  said  that 
was  made  from  North  Dakota  product.  I  said  that  we  had  a 
rich  county  and  rich  products,  whereupon  she  turned  on  me  and 
said,  “Where  do  you  come  from?”  I  said  I  come  from  the  rich- 
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est  agricultural  county  in  the  United  States.  Then  I  added  a  few 
facts  in  regard  to  the  wealth  of  the  county  where  I  lived  and  I 
told  her  that  the  soil  is  so  rich  that  if  you  stick  a  nail  into  the 
ground  the  next  morning  it  has  grown  into  a  crowbar,  whereupon 
she  replied,  “I  know,  in  North  Dakota  we  use  a  tack  for  that  pur¬ 
pose/' 

The  County  of  Lancaster  is  the  richest  agricultural  county  in 
the  United  States.  We  there  see  that  tendency  of  people  going 
from  the  country  into  the  town  and  from  the  town  into  the  city 
where  the  average  youth  suffers  by  the  change,  which  is  truly 
not  as  desirable,  for  his  benefit,  as  working  on  his  father’s  farm 
would  be  out  there  in  the  country.  Undoubtedly,  until  we  can 
make  farm  life  as  well  worth  living  in  the  eyes  of  the  young  as 
life  in  the  city,  we  shall  continue  to  have  this  movement  away 
from  the  country  to  the  cities  and  towns.  In  Lancaster  County 
the  farms  are  now  passing  into  the  hands  of  the  tenants,  and  to 
a  great  extent  the  man  who  owns  the  farm  no  longer  lives  on  the 
farm  and  the  problem  is  the  same  even  in  the  richest  agricultural 
county  in  Pennsylvania,  how  to  get  enough  money  to  carry  out 
any  desirable  scheme  of  agricultural  education.  Then  our  second 
problem  is  how  to  get  teachers.  During  the  Civil  War  young 
men  went  to  the  front  and  young  women  took  possession  of  the 
schools,  and  when  a  woman  once  has  possession  of  a  thing  just 
give  up  the  idea  of  ever  dispossessing  her.  The  women  still  have 
the  schools  and  they  will  continue  to  teach  the  schools,  and  so 
far  as  this  problem  of  agricultural  education  is  to  be  solved  in 
the  rural  districts  it  must  be  solved,  I  fear  through  the  women. 
We  have  township  high  schools,  but  oftentimes  the  problem  is 
to  get  anybody  sufficiently  qualified  even  to  teach  the  branches 
of  the  old-time  school  curriculum. 

There  are  very  few  schools  who  have  their  knowledge  of  agri¬ 
culture  so  organized  into  scientific  knowledge  that  they  could  ever 
give  the  culture  which  comes  from  the  study  of  geometry,  chem¬ 
istry  and  the  other  sciences  that  have  been  well  organized  through 
generations  of  effort. 

Now  it  seems  to  me  that  this  Country  Life  Movement  can 
Help  us  by  getting  more  money  into  the  school  treasury  of  the 
rural  district.  It  can  help  us  by  putting  agriculture  into  our 
state  and  normal  schools,  for  fortunately,  in  Pennsylvania,  many 
graduates  of  our  State  Normal  Schools  still  go  into  the  work  of 
teaching.  I  am  told  that  in  the  State  of  New  York,  and  if  this 
information  is  incorrect,  somebody  can  correct  me,  the  graduates 
of  the  State  Normal  Schools  never  think  of  teaching  in  a  rural 
district.  That  graduate  wants  to  teach  in  a  town  or  city  school. 
Practically,  in  Pennsylvania,  the  graduates  of  our  State  Normal 
Schools  still  teach,  at  least  a  very  large  proportion  of  them,  in- 
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the  rural  districts.  I  am  looking-  forward  to  getting  results  from 
the  putting  of  agricultural  studies  into  the  four-year  course  at  our 
State  Normal  Schools. 

There  is  another  thing  I  ought  to  refer  to  before  my  twenty 
minutes  of  time  expires.  I  was  raised,  as  I  have  intimated  to  you, 
on  the  old  farm.  I  was  sent  to  a  country  school,  and  after  leav¬ 
ing  the  old  red  brick  schoolhouse,  was  sent  out  to  a  foreign  uni¬ 
versity,  and  in  all  that  course  of  study  I  never  was  taught  any¬ 
thing  that  would  make  me  a  better  farmer.  I  have  to  say,  that 
I  am  still  a  comparatively  young  man,  but  that  I  can  recall  the 
days  of  the  spinning  wheel  when  the  flax  wheels  were  spinning  on 
the  old  farm.  I  have  worn  garments  made  out  of  the  flax  by  the 
old  methods  of  manual  training  when  the  boy  and  girl  of  that 
time,  for  the  farm  was  a  little  one,  could  get  many  minutes  for 
this  kind  of  work.  All  that  has  gone  into  the  past.  Just  as 
soon  as  the  farm  passes  into  the  hands  of  a  tenant  will  there  be 
cases  of  typhoid  fever;  just  as  long  as  the  old  farm  remains  in  the 
hands  of  the  owner  of  the  farm  or  the  brother  for  a  period  of  say  of 
fifty  years,  there  is  no  sickness  knoiwn  on  that  farm.  To-day 
typhoid  fever  is  not  confined  to  the  city,  it  is  found  out  in  the 
rural  districts,  and  one  place  where  I  think  the  rural  life  associa¬ 
tion  should  uplift  the  country  life  is  in  the  sanitary  arrangements 
of  the  farm.  We  have  all  the  laws  and  all  the  text  books  teach¬ 
ing  the  laws  of  sanitation,  and  I  would  like  the  student  who  at¬ 
tends  a  school  to  have  access  to  these  subjects,  and  If  would  like 
this  school  to  so  emphasize  the  subject  of  sanitation  that  not 
only  the  health  of  the  student  is  preserved,  but  the  health  of  the 
father  and  mother  and  sisters  and  brothers  and  daughters  and 
farm  hands,  and  not  alone  they,  but  that  also  the  health  of  cattle 
and  even  of  chickens  shall  be  preserved  by  the  uplifting  of  coun¬ 
try  life  in  that  country  district. 

I  appeal  to  this  Association  and  to  the  people  in  it  who  are 
at  all  interested  in  rural  life  to  do  what  they  can  to  give  us 
more  money  for  schools  and  for  the  rural  districts,  and  to  give 
us  better  teachers  competent  to  teach  in  the  country  schools 
studies  that  bear  on  the  farm  and  that  give  the  farmer  not 
only  enough  to  eat  and  drink,  but  the  enjoyment  of  things  all 
around  and  a  higher  life,  and,  what  I  conceive  to  be  of  most  im¬ 
portance,  is  the  preservation  of  health.  I  hope  that  this  Move¬ 
ment  will  especially  result  in  better  sanitation  in  all  our  rural  dis¬ 
tricts. 
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FIRST  DAY-AFTERNOON  SESSION 

March  14,  1912 

CHAIRMAN  POWERS :  As  most  of  you  know  there  is  at 
present  pending*  before  the  legislature  what  is  known  as  the  Page 
Bill  which  will  give  a  great  deal  of  money  for  the  carrying  out 
of  agricultural  education  in  the  rural  districts,  if  it  is  passed,  and 
especially  in  the  high  schools.  Those  of  us  who  are  in  close  touch 
with  the  country  feel  that  there  has  never  come  up  a  more  urgent 
measure.  I  think  our  senators  feel  interested  enough  to  give  this 
matter  their  support.  We  have  been  informed  by  an  official  of 
the  Rural  Progress  Association  as  to  the  attitude  of  the  senators 
from  Pennsylvania  on  this  question  and  also  as  to  the  attitude  of 
most  of  the  congressmen ;  we  feel  that  we  are  not  without  sup¬ 
port  and  that  the  Page  Bill  is  the  right  thing  for  us  to  have  and 
will  help  us  very  much.  The  first  speaker  this  afternoon  is  one 
whom  you  all  know.  He  is  one  who  has  stood  as  the  inspirer  of 
agricultural  education  in  this  State  and  who  feels  very  strongly 
on  the  question  of  the  need  of  agricultural  instruction  in  the  sec¬ 
ondary  schools — Dr.  T.  F.  Hunt,  Dean  of  the  College  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  State  College,  Pennsylvania,  will  now  address  you  on  “Fed¬ 
eral  Aid  for  Secondary  Schools.” 

ADDRESS 

BY  DEAN  T.  F.  HUNT :  Madam  Chairman,  ladies  and  gen¬ 
tlemen:  I  hope  that  anything  the  Chairman  has  said  in  intro¬ 
ducing  me  to  this  audience  will  not  prevent  us  from  getting  to¬ 
gether  in  a  discussion  of  this  subject  in  an  easy  fashion.  We  are 
here  during  these  three  days  to  discuss  this  Country  Life  Move¬ 
ment,  and  I  believe  that  we  cannot  define  it  too  often  or  in  too 
many  ways. 

In  order  to  be  sure  that  we  know  what  we  are  talking  about, 
as  I  have  said  many  times,  it  seems  that  this  movement,  like  alt 
moral  movements,  is  likely  to  slop  over,  and  I  am  in  the  habit  of 
saying  that,  in  my  judgment,  there  are  more  puddles  around  this 
Country  Life  Movement  than  any  other  movement  of  modern 
times.  I  think  it  is  well  for  us,  therefore,  to  define  and  keep  on 
defining  it  so  that  we  won't  get  off  the  subject  and  talk  abouti 
something  else. 

It  is  easiest  to  tell  you  what  it  is  now.  Dean  Bailey  this 
morning  told  you  what  it  was  not,  when  he  told  you  that  this 
Country  Life  Movement  was  not  a  “back  to  the  land”  movement. 
As  he  said,  there  may  be  such  a  movement,  and  I  say)  there  may 
be,  but  if  there  is,  this  is  not  it. 
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In  the  second  place,  this  is  not  a  movement  to  keep  the  boys 
and  girls  on  the  farm ;  it  may  result  in  that,  however.  In  the 
third  place,  this  is  not  a  movement  to  increase  the  prosperity;  of 
the  farmer — not  even  that  farmer  down  in  Delaware  that  we 
heard  about  this  morning  who  wrote  to  the  Mayor  of  Philadel¬ 
phia.  This  movement  is  not  for  him  or  for  his  troubles. 

Now,  what  is  it?  If  this  movement  means  anything — if  you 
are  here  for  any  purpose  this  afternoon,  it  is  to  confer  over  that 
which  brings  you  together;  which  brings  people  together  to 
discuss  farming  as  in  the  last  two  thousand  years.  It  is  a  move¬ 
ment  looking  to  the  increase  of  educational  advantages,  the  so¬ 
cial  opportunities  and  the  moral  aspirations  of  the  people.  This 
was  'defined  this  morning  by  Dean  Bailey,  who  defined  it  in  his 
own  way.  What  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  is  this:  I 
don’t  want  to  talk  in  the  abstract.  I  want  to  say  that  in  every 
county,  in  every  community — in  every  farm  community  in  this 
State — we  have  a  visible  and  tangible  evidence  of  these  forces  and 
what  are  they?  They  are  the  rural  church,  the  rural  school,  and 
the  farmers’  organizations,  like  the  Grange.  When  you  drive 
along  through  the  country  and  go  past  a  little  woods,  you  see  a 
little  platform  in  the  woods,  and  what  is  that?  That  is  where 
they  hold  grange  picnics,  and  what  are  these  forces  for?  What 
is  the  object  of  the  rural  church,  the  rural  school,  the  organiza¬ 
tion  known  as  the  Grange,  and  farmers’  clubs  and  picnic  grounds? 
What  is  their  purpose?  It  is  to  increase  the  educational  advan¬ 
tage,  the  social  opportunities  and  the  moral  aspirations  of  the 
people.  They  are  not,  therefore,  for  the  purpose  of  increasing 
the  financial  prosperity  of  the  farmer;  that  is  not  their  main 
purpose. 

I  am  to  talk  to  you  on  one  phase  of  that  subject — education 
— the  /school.  But  I  will  not  talk  to  you  about  the  whole  sub¬ 
ject  of  school.  Only  about  secondary  schools.  And  I  will  not 
talk  to  you  about  the  whole  subject  of  secondary  schools.  I 
will  talk  to  you  about  the  question  of  whether  there  shall  be 
federal  aid  for  secondary  schools.  Just  that  one  question  this 
afternoon  for  just  a  few  minutes.  What  policy  has  the  Federal 
Government  to  support  secondary  education,  to  do  anything  to 
support  it?  I  want  to  say  right  here  that  this  movement  is  a 
great  deal  broader  than  the  country  movement  or  the  rural 
movement.  I  am  glad  that  this  meeting  is  being  held  in  Philadel¬ 
phia,  because  the  meeting  is  one  that  has  reference  to  human  wel¬ 
fare — not  merely  to  rural  welfare  but  to  human  welfare. 

Our  professor  of  animal  husbandry  has  pointed  out  that  the 
men  who  have  been  the  improvers  of  beef  cattle  have  been 
bachelors.  It  is  the  bachelors  who  have  improved  the  beef  cattle 
in  the  United  States.  He  has  pointed  out  that  there  is  a  cause 
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and  effect  relation  between  the  bachelors  and  what  they  have 
done  to  improve  the  beef  cattle  of  the  United  States.  What  is 
it?  It  is  the  question  of  labor.  If  a  man  has  a  family  with  whom 
he  is  living  in  the  country,  consisting  of  his  wife  and  three  sons 
and  three  daughters,  he  will  not  be  raising  beef  cattle.  He  will 
be  a  dairyman,  or  a  market  gardener,  or  a  fruit  raiser.  He  will 
be  in  some  occupation  where  his  children  are  useful.  In  other 
words,  to  put  it  into  the  baldest  kind  of  an  economic  statement 
which  some  people  will  not  relish :  Children  in  the  country  are 
an  asset.  For  two  hundred  years,  and  at  the  present  time  even, 
any  farmer,  any  man  owning  land  in  the  country,  if  he  is  in¬ 
telligent,  if  he  is  industrious,  if  he  is  temperate,  and  has  six 
children,  will  be  prosperous,  because  those  children  are  an  asset. 
What  sort  of  an  asset  are  six  children  to  a  street  car  conductor 
in  Philadelphia,  or  a  teacher  like  myself,  or  a  lawyer?  Up  to 
within  a  year  or  so,  children  over  the  age  of  eight  years  worked 
in  the  mines  in  this  country,  but  the  laws  now  prohibit  them 
from  working  in  the  mines  until  they  are  fourteen.  There  is 
one  great  ‘industry  in  which  the  labor  problem,  so  far  as  it 
affects  individual  families  is  concerned,  has  been  changed  by  a 
signature. 

Dean  Bailey  said  this  morning  that  the  farm  is  the  only 
place  where  a  man  can  raise  children  without  offense  to  his  neigh¬ 
bors,  which  goes  to  substantiate  the  economic  question  that 
farming  to-day  is  the  only  great  occupation  where  the  children 
are  still  an  asset. 

Now,  you  give  all  kinds  of  reasons  why  the  best  boys  and 
girls  leave  the  farm,  and  I  expect  they  are  all  true  and  I  don’t 
know  but  that  the  fundamental  reason  is  that  there  is  a  surplus 
on  the  farm  and  that  is  the  fundamental  reason  why  they  leave 
the  farms.  What  I  want  to  point  out  is  this,  that  it  is  shown 
that  with  the  present  law,  with  the  present  legislative  enactments, 
which  I  believe  to  be  just  and  righteous  in  the  number  of  the 
human  race,  that  the  proportion  of  children  is  going  to  be  greater 
than  ever  on  the  farm.  If  that  is  so,  it  brings  me  to  the  ques¬ 
tion  that  I  want  to  discuss  with  you.  If  the  children  of  this 
country — the  future  men  and  women  of  our  civilization — are 
more  largely  being  raised  upon  the  farm,  not  only  in  order  to  be 
better  prepared  to  cultivate  the  future  farms,  but  to  properly  live 
in  the  city,  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance  that  we  shall  have 
schools  and  churches  and  social  organizations  in  the  country  that 
shall  be  the  best  that  we  know  how  to  devise  and  every  man  who 
lives  in  Philadelphia  or  in  any  other  city  as  much  as  the  man 
who  lives  in  any  other  community  is  interested  in  this  problem. 

Now,  confining  myself  to  secondary  education,  what  is  needed 
is  some  national  legislation  which  will  be  for  the  benefit  of  sec- 
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ondary  schools  and  for  the  development  of  the  nation’s  resources 
to  do  what  the  Morrel  and  Nelson  Acts  have  done  for  higher 
education,  and  what  the  Aldridge  and  Adams  Acts  have  done  for 
state-wide  research.  It  is  not  necessary  to  inaugurate  a  new 
physical  policy;  it  is  only  necessary  to  extend  a  policy  which  a 
half  century  of  experience  has  fully  justified.  Every  president 
of  the  United  States  has  testified  to  the  wisdom  of  that  legisla¬ 
tion  which  has  produced  to  the  State  the  benefit  of  national  edu¬ 
cation.  If  President  Taft  should  sign  a  bill  on  July  12th  which 
would  be  in  the  interest  of  the  secondary  schools  what  the  Mor¬ 
rel  Bill  was  to  the  colleges,  it  would  be  on  a  par  with  that  great 
measure  which  Lincoln  signed  a  half  century  ago,  and  if  this  na¬ 
tion — and  I  say  this  deliberately  and  I  weigh  my  words  when  I 
say  this — if  this  nation  is  to  hold  its  intellectual  and  industrial 
place  among  the  nations  of  the  world  vocational  training  must 
be  provided  for  boys  and  girls  between  the  ages  of  fourteen  and 
the  age  of  citizenship.  This  must  be  done.  Technical  educa¬ 
tion  which  is  now  becoming  an  integral  part  of  our  colleges  and 
universities  must  be  made  available  to  the  masses  through  the 
secondary  schools. 

The  only  way  to  meet  competition  is  by  progress;  this  will 
be  found  necessary  in  the  open  market  competing  with  the  other 
nations  of  the  world.  A  recent  French  text  book  asserts  that 
the  most  humiliating  defeat  of  the  French  by  the  Germans  in 
the  War  of  1870  was  made  possible  by  the  development  of  agri¬ 
cultural  schools  in  Germany  prior  to  that  date.  The  State  has 
a  responsibility,  and  our  Federal  Government  has  a  responsi¬ 
bility  for  the  intellectual  development  of  every  boy  and  girl  be¬ 
tween  the  ages  of  six  and  twenty-one,  and  any  educational  sys¬ 
tem  that  does  not  recognize  that  responsibility  is  defective.  If  this 
is  not  true,  then  the  age  of  citizenship  should  be  changed.  There 
is  in  this  country  to-day  a  fairly  satisfactory  system  of  education 
for  boys  and  girls  under  the  age  of  fifteen,  and  a  fairly  satisfactory 
system  of  education  for  young  men  and  young  women  above  the 
age  of  eighteen.  Therefore,  I  repeat,  under  the  age  of  fifteen 
and  over  eighteen  our  present  system  of  education  is  fairly  satis¬ 
factory,  but  for  the  youth  between  the  ages  of  fifteen  and  eighteen 
or  up  to  the  age  of  citizenship  who  do  not  intend  to  go  to  col¬ 
lege  or  to  teach  school,  our  present  system  is  not  satisfactory. 
To  those  who  intend  to  go  to  college  or  to  prepare  to  teach 
school,  it  is  satisfactory.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that  a 
large  majority  of  the  boys  and  girls  never  either  go  to  college 
or  teach  school  and  are  unnecessarilv  ineffective.  I  should'  like 
to  repeat  the  words  “unnecessarilv  ineffective” — in  the  occupa¬ 
tions  which  they  follow  from  the  lack  of  proper  training.  It  is 
assumed  that  the  average  business  life  or  working  life  of  the 
farmer  is  thirty-three  years.  As  a  matter  of  fact  our  farms 
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change  hands  on  an  average  of  three  times  in  a  century.  There¬ 
fore,  every  farmer  in  the  United  States,  and  we  assume  that  it 
is  true,  is  replaced  every  thirty-three  years.  It  follows  that  there 
are  to-day  between  the  ages  of  fourteen  and  twenty-one  one  and 
one-quarter  million  boys  in  the  United  States  who  will  have  to 
be  farmers.  There  are  living  in  the  United  States  to-day  one 
and  one-quarter  million  boys  between  the  ages  of  fourteen  and 
twenty-one,  according  to  the  statistics,  who  will  be  farmers  and 
a  much  larger  number  will  enter  manufacturing  industries  or 
mechanical  pursuits.  Many  of  these  boys,  the  future  citizens  of 
the  country,  receive  no  education  whatever  after  they  reach  the 
age  of  fourteen.  Many  of  them  can  read  and  write  fairly  well 
at  fourteen,  but  by  the  time  they  are  of  age  they  can  scarcely  do 
either,  because  of  the  lapse  between  the  ages  of  fourteen  and 
twenty-one,  when  they  have  reached  the  age  when  they  must 
branch  out  and  do  something  in  their  own  behalf.  Many  of 
these  boys  receive  no  education,  whatever,  after  reaching  the  age 
of  fourteen  and  not  one-tenth  of  one  per  cent,  receive  any  edu¬ 
cation  at  all  designed  to  make  them  acquainted  with  the  pur¬ 
suits  which  they  are  to  follow.  A  national  bill  is  needed  to 
remedy  this  national  disgrace.  A  national  bill  is  needed  to  es¬ 
tablish  a  national  policy  with  reference  to  secondary  education. 
It  is  needed  in  Pennsylvania,  New  York,  in  Georgia,  in  Illinois,  in 
Minnesota,  which  must  establish  a  national  propaganda  or  sys¬ 
tem  of  education  which  will  place  the  United  States  Ojn  a  com¬ 
petitive  basis  with  such  nations  as  Germany  and  other  countries 
who  are  following  that  system. 

The  value  of  any  bill  which  may  be  introduced  at  this  time 
does  not  lie  so  much  in  the  money  that  it  appropriates,  important 
as  that  is,  as  in  the  general  educational  policy  which  it  would 
inaugurate. 

This  is  the  crux  of  the  whole  discussion.  There  is  needed  a 
bill  which  will  prevent  the  centralization  not  merely  of  govern¬ 
mental  but  of  financial,  intellectual,  social,  moral  and  religious 
power. 

As  is  well  known  in  practice,  more  and  more  of  all  the  taxes 
paid  by  the  people  have  been  collected  by  the  national  govern¬ 
ment.  Whether  we  look  at  it  or  whether  we  don’t  look  at  it  in 
that  way,  this  money  is  going  to  be  spent.  This  money  that  the 
government  has  collected  is  going  to  be  spent,  and  if  it  is  not  re¬ 
distributed  to  the  people  of  the  several  states  from  whence  it 
came  and  spent  in  the  developing  of  the  financial,  intellectual, 
social,  moral  and  religious  power  of  the  several  communities, 
then  it  is  going  to  be  spent  perhaps  on  less  worthy  objects. 

No  thoughtful  student  of  national  development  and  human 
motives  can  help  considering  whether  the  conditions  existing 
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elsewhere  may  not  be  repeated  in  modified  form  in  this  country. 
The  German  empire  has  been  drained  in  its  resources  to  build 
Berlin.  The  Frenchman  divides  France  into  two  parts — Paris 
and  the  provinces. 

I  tried  to  write  a  letter  in  French  when  I  was  in  France  a 
year  or  so  ago.  I  wanted  to  be  shown  around  in  a  particular  dis¬ 
trict,  a  particular  department  of  France,  and  I  wrote  a  letter  ask¬ 
ing  a  certain  gentleman  if  he  would  show  me  particular  portions 
of  rural  France  as  well  as  provincial  France.  Fortunately,  be¬ 
fore  I  mailed  the  letter  I  showed  it  to*  somebody  who  knew  how 
to  read  and  write  French,  which  I  didn’t.  He  said,  “Noftv;  that 
is  rather  an  odd  request  because  the  provinces  of  France  means 
all  of  France,  except  Paris.” 

The  highest  ambition  of  every  professor,  of  every  university 
in  the  provinces  of,  France  is  to  become  a  professor  in  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Paris.  With  a  Frenchman  going  to  Heaven  is  sec¬ 
ondary  to  living  in  Paris  before  he  dies. 

It  one  wishes  to  understand  European  diplomacy,  he  should 
be  made  acquainted  with  the  fact  that  Holland  hangs  like  a  cur¬ 
tain  before  the  ambition  of  the  German  Emperor  for  the  world’s 
supremacy.  We  are  a  very  self-complacent  people  in  America 
and  many  of  us  don’t  understand  just  what  the  German  Emperor 
intends.  He  intends  to  have  the  world’s  industrial  supremacy 
and  Holland  hangs  like  a  curtain  before  that  ambition.  One  day 
I  said  to  a  Hollander,  “What  difference  would  it  make  anyway 
if  Holland  should  become  a  part  of  Germany?”  His  reply  was 
brief  but  emphatic  when  he  said,  “Our  paintings  would  be  taken 
away  from  us  to  Berlin  and  we  would  be  taxed  to  support  the 
German  army.”  They  are  now  taxed  to  support  their  own 
army,  so  there  was  no  real  significance  in  that  part  of  his  fear. 
The  real  fear  was  that  the  best  of  the  art  treasures  of  Amster¬ 
dam  and  The  Hague  would  be  hung  in  the  museum  of  Berlin. 

“The  American  nation  may  deem  itself  fortunate  that  its  capi- 
tol  is  not  located  in  a  great  financial  center;  that  it  is  not  nearby 
several  commercial  centers,  and  the  country  may  be  congratu¬ 
lated  that  it  still  has  its  great  university  and  intellectual  centers 
which  are  free  from  the  dominating  influence  of  either  socialism 
or  governmental  power.”  This  was  his  comment  to  me.  I  re¬ 
peat  now,  that  what  we  need  is  national  legislation  which  shall 
prevent  the  centralization  which  has  occurred  in  other  countries. 
It  is  always  dangerous  to  pass  from  a  discussion  of  principles  to 
that  of  details.  I  will  venture  just  one  illustration  to  emphasize 
the  point  which  I  want  to  make :  The  most  effective  work  I 
believe  thus  far  accomplished  in  the  development  of  local  agri¬ 
cultural  conditions,  at  least  in  the  northern  states,  has  been 
through  the  secondary  school.  The  most  important  demonstrated 
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detail  in  bringing  about  an  effective  work  through  these  schools 
is  through  the  employment  of  a  principal  for  twelve  months  in 
the  year  instead  of  seven.  If  a  provision  could  be  made  by 
which  every  county  and  township  high  school  and  every  high 
school  in  the  villages  and  boroughs  below  a  certain  number  of 
inhabitants  should  receive  federal  aid,  provided  the  principal  was 
employed  throughout  the  year  and  required  to  give  and  pre¬ 
scribe  a  certain  amount  of  service  in  the  development  of  local 
conditions,  a  wonderful  impetus  would  be  given  to  the  industrial 
progress  of  this  country.  I  don’t  mean  to  intimate  that  a  bill 
that  provided  for  this  feature  only  would  be  adequate.  I  de¬ 
sire  to  point  out  how  such  a  provision  would  bring  about  far- 
reaching  results,  because  it  inclines  to  co-operation  with  existing 
agencies. 

The  first  requisite  to  the  development  of  local  agriculture  or 
industrial  conditions  is  to  have  an  educated  man  in  every  com¬ 
munity  devoting  at  least  a  portion  of  his  time  to  the  problems  in¬ 
volved.  However  important  it  is  that  this  man  should  have  an  edu¬ 
cation  in  agricultural  studies  or  the  mechanic  arts  or  both.  Of 
course,  it  is  desirable,  and  in  fact  it  is  imperative  that  he  should 
be  an  educated  man.  If  he  is  a  man  who  will  acquire  the  in¬ 
formation  necessary  to  deal  with  these  problems  there  are  vari¬ 
ous  agencies  now  open  to  him,  if  he  is  already  qualified;  and  if 
he  is  not,  it  will  only  be  a  matter  of  time  until  he  is  replaced  by 
a  technically  trained  man. 

To  my  mind,  this  is  the  most  simple  solution  of  the  human 
element  which  is  the  largest  question  involved. 

Mr.  B.  H.  Crocheron,  Principal  of  the  High  School  at  Sparks, 
Baltimore  County,  Maryland,  who  sits  down  there  in  this  room 
to-day,  is  a  living,  pulsating  illustration  of  what  an  individual  can 
do  when  he  is  hired  twelve  months  in  a  year  to  get  in  touch  with 
the  problems  that  are  involved. 

Now,  I  want  to  say  just  one  further  word — a  practical  word, 
and  it  is  this :  If  this  audience  believes  with  me  that  the  most 
fundamental  constructive  legislation  that  has  been  proposed  be¬ 
fore  the  national  congress  in  the  last  decade  is  the  bill  which  is 
proposed  to  give  federal  aid  to  secondary  schools  in  such  man¬ 
ner  as  to  develop  the  resources  of  this  country,  both  agricul¬ 
turally  and  industrially,  why  then,  each  of  you,  if  you  believe  it, 
has  a  duty  to  perform,  and  that  is  to  use  your  influence  in  favor 
of  such  legislation  as  seems  practicable. 

ADDRESS 

“HISTORY  OF  THE  AGRICULTURAL  HIGH  SCHOOL.” 

BY  B.  H.  CROCHERON,  Principal,  Agricultural  High  School, 
Sparks,  Md.  We  have  been  having  all  sorts  of  people  talking  to  us 
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and  I  feel  happy  in  coming  here  and  telling  you  about  a  few  of  our 
little  details,  which  are  infinitesimal  compared  with  those  big  problems 
that  we  have  been  working  for  not  only  in  one  county,  and  in  one 
state,  but  all  over  the  country.  The  only  excuse,  however,  that  I  have 
in  coming  here  is  that  I  am  a  member  of  a  farming  community  and 
that  I  speak  not  for  myself,  but  for  the  community  and  for  the  work 
it  is  trying  to  do. 

Agricultural  high  schools  have  been  talked  about  much,  and 
I  have  seen  many  of  them,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  the  vital  thing 
in  agricultural  high  schools  is  to  get  in  touch  with  the  problem 
of  agriculture  by  getting  in  touch  with  the  people  who  are  there. 
We  thought  that  we  might  have  an  agricultural  high  school  per¬ 
haps  without  any  agricultural  theories  in  it.  It  has  lots  of  liv¬ 
ing  activity  in  it  and  so  little  of  theories  that  you  cannot  find 
them.  We  started  out  without  any  particular  theory  except  one, 
namely:  That  we  must  meet  the  needs  of  that  community  as 
best  we  could  and  with  that  object  we  started  in  on  the  job. 

The  Agricultural  High  School  of  Sparks,  Baltimore  County, 
Maryland,  is  part  of  the  County  School  System  established  un¬ 
der  the  County  unit  which  we  have  in  Maryland.  The  County 
funds  are  pooled  in  together,  and  out  of  that  the  School  Boards 
in  the  different  counties  establish  such  schools  as  they  think  best. 
They  have  a  County  Board  of  School  Commissioners  and  a 
County  Superintendent.  We  started  with  the  important  asset 
that  our  School  Board  was  composed  almost  wholly  of  farmers 
and  the  School  Superintendent  of  the  County  was  a  big  enough 
man  to  see  that  the  problems  had  to  be  met  by  the  farm  people. 

This  building  was  put  right  among  the  farmers  without  a 
town  or  a  village  around  it,  surrounded  by  hills  and  streams  and 
woods ;  the  kind  of  country  that  we  speak  of  as  “the  open  coun¬ 
try,”  but  with  a  rail  road  station  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  away 
and  a  turnpike  on  the  other  side. 

We  started  the  school  with  such  boys  and  girls  as  came  to 
it.  I  don’t  think  that  the  first  boys  and  girls  came  to  that  school 
particularly  because  they  wanted  to  study  agriculture  or  any¬ 
thing  else,  but  it  was  a  school  built  right  in  their  neighborhood 
and  their  people  wanted  them  to  attend  whether  they  wanted 
to  or  not.  I  don’t  think  the  boys  and  girls  themselves  at  that 
time  desired  any  agricultural  education. 

There  is  one  of  the  boys  with  me  here  to-day  who  told  me 
that  he  came  to  the  school  because  of  the  fact  that  he  had  to 
attend  two  months  more  each  year  in  another  school  and  this 
gave  him  two  months’  time  for  fishing  and  other  sports  and  he 
got  his  father  to  send  him  there.  That  boy  is  to-day  here  to  de¬ 
scribe  one  portion  of  our  work  and  you  will  hear  him  and  will 
see  that  he  can  speak  to  others. 
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Almost  at  the  beginning  this  school  was  established  to  teach 
a  four-year  course,  including  agriculture,  manual  training,  and 
domestic  science  for  the  girls,  and  English,  mathematics  and  his¬ 
tory  and  all  that  other  schools  taught,  but  no  foreign  languages. 

Almost  at  the  beginning  we  realized  that  we  must  begin  our 
meetings  to  interest  the  people  in  that  community.  There  were 
two  clubs  organized,  one  for  men  and  one  for  women,  and  they 
were  a  great  help.  They  were  organized  at  the  dedication  of 
the  school  building.  They  helped  me  to  compile  a  card  index  of 
three  thousand  people  who  were  living  in  the  neighborhood,  and 
we  got  the  list  of  patients  of  physicians,  of  clients,  of  lawyers 
and  subscribers  to  county  newspapers  and  a  poll  list  of  the  voters 
there,  and  by  these  means  and  others  found  out  who  lived  in 
that  territory,  so  when  we  wanted  to  send  notice  announcing  the 
dedication  exercises  of  the  building  we  could  reach  these  folks 
and  we  did  send  out  notices  to  those  three  thousand  people,  and 
while  it  was  a  very  bad  day  and  we  had  to  sit  outside  on  a  dreary 
November  afternoon,  there  were  at  least  a  thousand  people  there 
who  came  to  see  the  dedication  of  that  little  school  building. 

We  had  an  idea  that  the  best  way  to  get  back  to  the  country 
idea  in  school  was  to  teach  elementary  agriculture,  and  we  de¬ 
cided  to  show  teachers  who  didn't  know  how  to  teach  agriculture 
how  to  study  it.  We  brought  these  to  the  school  on  a  Saturday 
afternoon  and  gave  them  some  instructions  in  elementary  agri¬ 
culture,  but  the  teachers  didn’t  come  for  a  very  long  time,  and 
the  meetings  seemed  pretty  hard,  and  perhaps  some  of  them  were 
not  overly  ambitious. 

Perhaps  the  county  school  unit  has  been  unconsciously  direct¬ 
ing  the  better  teachers  towards  the  larger  schools,  leaving  to  the 
smaller  country  schools  those  who  were  more  inefficient  in  the 
work. 

Anyway,  our  school,  up  to  this  time,  didn’t  succeed  very  well; 
we  fell  down  flat. 

A  e  started  out  some  time  later  with  meetings  for  farm 
women.  AT  wanted  to  bring  them  to  the  school  and  entertain 
them.  A  e  wanted  to  give  them  something  that  was  worth  while. 
A  e  wanted  to  coat  it  over  with  a  sugar  pill.  I  will  give  it  to  you 
straight.  A  e  told  them  if  you  will  come  on  Saturdav  afternoons 
once  a  month,  we  will  run  a  school  wagon  from  the  Consolidated 
Elementary  Schools,  over  the  regular  routes  and  bring  you  here 
to  these  meetings.  That  proved  a  success  and  some  of  them  came 
a  very  considerable  distance. 

Alien  there  they  would  separate  into  sections;  each  woman 
selected  a  section  for  the  year.  She  took  cooking  or  millinery, 
or  home  basket  work,  and  we  also  had  a  course  of  modern  litera- 
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ture.  By  that  I  don’t  mean  that  these  women  took  cooking  by 
coming  down  there  and  sitting  in  a  room  and  watching  a  domes¬ 
tic  science  teacher  bake  and  cook.  They  put  on  their  aprons  and 
their  caps  and  they  did  the  cooking  themselves  with  the  right 
kind  of  instruction.  It  was  not  a  demonstration,  but  it  was  prac¬ 
tical  work  by  the  women  themselves.  We  had  a  course  of  car¬ 
pentry  for  farm  women,  and  for  two  years  it  worked  first  rate. 
They  went  in  there  with  a  saw  and  hammer  and  they  learned 
how  to  use  it  and  they  could  plane  and  drive  a  nail  straight  which 
they  could  not  do  before  and  they  could  make  a  chicken  coop 
which  they  did,  a  great  many  of  them,  because  they  didn’t  want 
to  wait  so  long  for  it  to  be  done  by  the  men  on  the  place.  We 
kept  that  up  for  two  years  until  we  exceeded  the  available  de¬ 
mand  in  the  neighborhood.  We  have  had  a  hundred  farm  wom¬ 
en  coming  to  these  meetings  for  three  years  and  they  showed 
no  signs  of  lacking  in  enthusiasm  or  attendance.  We  decided 
that  we  ought  to  have  something  for  young  people  who  were  out 
of  school.  It  had  to  be  rather  light,  a  kind  of  a  mass  meeting,  or 
a  meeting  of  some  kind,  for  they  must  be  brought  together  at  a 
social  and  educational  center.  We  organized  a  literary  society, 
not  very  literary,  but  highly  social,  and  they  would  have  a  good 
time  even  if  they  didn’t  study  very  much.  We  would  have  about 
a  hundred  of  them.  We  met  every  two  weeks,  they  would  have 
social  pleasures,  and  at  times  they  would  indulge  in  that  strange? 
thing  called  dancing.  They  would  look  forward  to  the  time  and 
come  to  the  meetings  and  enjoy  them  and  then  drive  home 
through  the  moonlight.  I  think  it  was  a  good  thing.  At  one 
time  we  started  a  farmers’  lecture  course.  I  was  told  by  some 
very  careful  farmers  that  they  would  not  come  to  the  lecture 
course ;  that  it  was  too  much  trouble  to  hitch  up  their  teams  and 
to  drive  all  the  distance  to  the  school  house  to  attend  a  lecture 
and  then  to  drive  back  and  unhitch  the  horses ;  but,  nevertheless, 
we  projected  the  winter  course  and  we  made  it  for  ten  lectures. 
One  was  on  soils  and  fertilization.  Not  that  I  knew  very  much 
about  fertilization,  but  we  arranged  an  experiment  and  I  worked 
all  sorts  of  things.  In  the  first  lecture  we  had  sixty  people,  the 
next  one  seventy,  and  the  next  one  over  a  hundred.  Covering 
the  ten  lectures  we  averaged  an  attendance  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five  during  the  course ;  then  it  came  along  towards  spring, 
and  then  we  arranged  for  what  we  thought  would  be  a  good 
thing.  It  was  a  corn  show ;  and  we  called  it  a  corn  congress. 
We  advertised  it;  the  schools  put  it  on  the  school  bulletin  and 
we  got  them  put  up  in  the  railroad  station.  They  would  not  let 
us  put  them  up  in  the  railroad  station  at  first,  but  after  a  while, 
after  it  began  to  look:  interesting  they  decided  that  we  could 
post  them  in  the  railroad  station;  furthermore,  they  informed  us 
that  there  would  be  official  notices  sent  out  by  the  railroad.  We 
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thought  we  would  set  about  it  early  to  have  this  fair  or  corn 
congress,  and  started  to  do  this  advertising  early  in  the  summer. 
We  advertised  that  the  Corn  Congress  wotdd  be  held  for  two  days 
and  that  there  would  be  three  sessions  each  day.  Some  thought 
that  we  were  attempting  considerable,  but  nevertheless,  we  de¬ 
cided  to  try  it,  and  when  the  congress  finally  opened,  a  thousand 
people  came  and  attended  that  first  Corn  Congress. and  most  of 
them  stayed  there  the  two  days  and  were  present  at  the  morning, 
afternoon  and  night  sessions.  A  lunch  counter  was  conducted 
to  feed  the  people  and  some  asked  permission  to  sleep  on  the 
benches  over  night,  which  we  granted,  and  they  stayed  all  night 
and  through  the  entire  sessions. 

This  last  year  we  had  another  congress,  a  little  over  a  year  later 
than  the  first  one.  We  had  about  two  thousand  people  at  our 
first  Corn  Congress  altogether,  and  at  our  last  Congress  we  had 
about  three  thousand.  It  was  a  bigger  corn  show  than  the 
State  Corn  Show  held  in  the  Armory  in  Baltimore.  The  reason 
for  that  was  this,  it  was  because  all  the  people  there  were  inter¬ 
ested,  because  there  was  more  corn,  more  speakers  and  more  in¬ 
terest  in  corn,  for  this  was  their  own  Corn  Show.  It  was  local ; 
it  was  theirs ;  they  could  come  and  compete  with  the  fellow  on 
the  next  farm  and  not  with  some  city  dealers,  and,  while  I  be¬ 
lieve  in  state  and  national  corn  shows,'  I  also  believe  in  local 
corn  shows  ;  a  corn  show  where  the  fellow  who  has  his  corn  there 
is  the  one  who  has  been  interested  in  corn  from  between  the  plow 
handles. 

In  raising  corn  we  must  keep  in  touch  with  some  phase  of 
the  work  twelve  months  of  the  year.  Every  boy  must  conduct  an 
experiment  on  his  home  farm  during  the  summer  vacation  and 
on  Saturdays  in  the  summer  months  he  personally  attends  to  the 
raising  of  his  corn.  Because  of  the  Corn  Congress,  we  decided 
that  we  should  secure  and  develop  the  best  variety  of  corn  to  be 
had.  It  was  obvious  that  the  corn  that  was  being  raised  in  the 
neighborhood  could  be  improved  upon.  They  had  a  local  variety 
there  which  was  not  up  to  standard,  so  we  procured  four  varieties 
of  corn  from  the  State  Department  of  Agriculture,  said  to  be  very 
good  for  Maryland  and  especially  that  particular  section  of  Mary¬ 
land.  Each  one  of  the  boys  was  given  enough  seed  corn  to  plant 
an  acre.  They  measured  off  an  acre  in  the  same  field  next  to 
the  corn  planted  by  their  fathers,  divided  it  into  four  plots,  put¬ 
ting  their  four  varieties  into  these  plots.  On  these  plots  they 
planted  one  of  each  of  the  varieties  we  gave  them  and  then  at 
the  end  of  the  season  or  when  the  corn  was  gathered  they  meas¬ 
ured  off  a  quarter  acre  of  their  fathers’  corn  adjoining  these  plots 
in  order  to  check  up  on  him  and  see  what  difference  there  was  in 
the  amount  of  corn  and  in  the  quality  of  it  which  was  raised  by 
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their  fathers,  and  at  the  end  of  the  season  we  had  the  surpris¬ 
ing- — the  really  very  surprising  experience  of  the  results  which 
was  that  every  boy  had  not  only  beaten  his  father  once  but  four 
times  with  each  one  of  the  varieties  and  had  raised  more  than 
double  the  amount  of  corn  to  the  acre  than  had  been  raised  there 
before.  The  thing  looked  a  little  strange,  but  still  it  was  an 
absolute  fact  that  every  boy  had  one  variety  come  out  best  of 
all  which  was  Boone  County  White  Corn.  Without  exception 
this  variety  of  corn  in  Baltimore  County  came  out  best  of  all  in 
every  case  and  every  time  when  planted  in  competition  with  the 
other  varieties.  It  looked  then  as  if  we  had  discovered  in  that 
season  a  variety  of  corn  that  was  better  than  anything  else  that 
we  had,  and  with  further  experiments  and  tests  in  this  last  year, 
I  found  that  out  of  ten  varieties  which  were  this  year  tested  out, 
that  Boone  County  White  has  gone  by  and  surpassed  them  all. 

As  a  result  of  these  experiments  in  corn  raising  of  the  boys 
and  the  publicity  which  they  had,  we  began  to  get  requests  from 
men  asking  that  we  should  do  something  on  their  farms  as  well. 
All  this  time  we  had  been  doing  such  experimental  work  as  we 
could  in  other  directions.  We  had  been  testing  milk  for  instance. 
It  was  quite  a  familiar  thing  now  to  have  from  two  to  sixteen 
bottles  at  one  time  to  be  tested.  I  was  teaching  classes  all  this 
time,  and  in  these  testing  experiments,  I  had  to  get  time  when 
and  where  we  could.  As  a  result  of  our  milk  experiments  and 
testing  a  creamery  was  built  at  the  station  right  near  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  High  School,  and  the  plans  for  the  building  were  worked 
out  by  us  at  the  High  School  and  now  a  great  many  of  the  farm¬ 
ers  ship  their  milk  right  there.  In  spring  we  got  samples  of 
clover  seed,  together  with  other  seeds,  and  sent  them  out  with 
written  statements.  We  covered  fertilizing,  and  the  growing  of 
potatoes  as  well  as  corn,  and  while  we  were  glad  to  do  what  we 
could,  our  scope  was  limited.  Baltimore  County  is  rather  a 
large  County,  fifty  miles  long  and  thirty  miles  wide,  and  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  High  School  is  situated,  geographically  in  about  the  cen¬ 
ter  of  the  County. 

MAP  OF  BALTIMORE  COUNTY  DISPLAYED. 

The  City  of  Baltimore  is  not  in  Baltimore  County.  (Indi¬ 
cating  on  map:)  Up  here  is  where  we  are  situated.  The  State 
College  announced  tests  for  growing  corn  in  their  county.  There 
are  a  dozen  or  more  stations  in  Baltimore  County.  We  succeeded 
in  getting  about  one  hundred  men  and  boys  interested.  These 
round  black  dots  on  the  map  indicating  where  the  boys  experi¬ 
mented  last  summer;  the  square  marks  represent  the  experiments 
of  the  men  last  summer,  and  the  round  circles  represent  the  corn 
clubs  that  are  established  in  the  County. 
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This  gives  you  a  pretty  fair  idea,  of  what  we  have  succeeded 
in  doing  with  our  corn  clubs,  corn  experiments  and  corn  con¬ 
gress.  It  naturally  created  interest  and  we  had  requests  from  all 
directions  for  help,  but  the  County  is  large  and  we  could  not 
take  up  community  work  with  the  people,  as  that  would  cost  too 
much  money.  You  will  understand  that  the  community  work 
of  the  meetings  didn’t  cost  anything.  The  State  School  funds 
are  appropriated  for  the  education  of  persons  between  the  ages 
of  six  and  twenty-one  and  not  of  matured  men  and  women. 
These  experiments  and  tests  and  general  activity  had  been  con¬ 
ducted  the  first  year  by  and  through  the  meetings  first  organ¬ 
ized  by  the  women  and  all  the  year’s  work  had  been  done  with¬ 
out  any  expense.  But  by  getting  the  State  experimenters  to  co¬ 
operate  with  us  to  a  small  extent  later  it  was  possible  then  to 
branch  out  on  this  work,  for  men  came  and  assisted  and  would 
devote  considerable  of  their  time  to  supervising  these  experi¬ 
ments. 

When  we  announced,  through  the  newspapers,  that  we  would 
be  willing  to  undertake  a  limited  number  of  experiments  on 
farms  in  the  County,  our  mail  was  choked  up  with  requests  be¬ 
fore  we  knew  it,  and  it  was  not  long  until  we  had  one  hundred 
and  forty  applications  on  file  for  experiments  from  the  farmers 
in  the  County,  particularly  by  those  who  wanted  “some  of  that 
kind  of  corn  the  boys  grew  last  summer.” 

While  we  were  doing  this  we  still  had  this  rural  school  prob¬ 
lem  to  solve;  we  hadn’t  reached  that.  We  hadn’t  touched  that 
portion  of  the  rural  school  through  which  we  tried)  to  bring  the 
teachers  in  from  the  rural  schools  and  train  them.  All  these 
meetings  in  the  High  School  were  one  of  the  available  ways  for 
securing  material  and  the  best  we  got  was  through  the  Boys’ 
corn  clubs.  We  tried  to  use  all  the  material  we  co\uld  get. 
When  local  success  depends  on  local  funds  you  have  got  to  use 
every  available  means  within  your  power,  and  to  make  the  thing 
spread  farther,  we  had  to  use  all  the  available  means  we  had, 
and  one  of  the  great  assets  that  we  had  then  and  that  we  have 
now  in  this  High  School  are  the  active  boys  and  girls.  Then 
there  came  an  opportunity  when  we  saw  that  we  could  use  this 
organization  of  the  boys  and  girls  in  the  High  School  to  attempt 
to  work  out  this  problem  in  the  rural  schools  to  equip  teachers 
to  teach  agriculture  in  the  rural  schools,  and  we  proposed  the 
corn  club  as  it  had  been  used  in  the  High  School.  Our  Corn 
Club  has  sixty  members  in  its  organization,  and  is  called  The 
High  School  Corn  Club.  These  sixty  members  elected  a  presi¬ 
dent  and  secretary,  from  among  the  boys  and  this  is  the  County 
Corn  Club.  We  will  have  all  these  boys  work  an  acre,  and  if 
not  an  acre,  less  than  an  acre.  We  will  organize  corn  clubs  in 
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rural  schools  as  soon  as  we  think  they  can  form  one,  and  so 
you  see  that  is  the  way  the  thing  was  worked  out  and  the  corn 
clubs  organized  in  the  schools  was  one  of  the  first  steps  towards 
solving  the  rural  school  problem. 

The  proposition  is  this :  I  get  into  a  small  automobile  that 
I  have  to  run  about  the  County,  and  take  two  boys  with  me,  the 
President  and  Secretary  of  our  High  School  County  Corn  Club. 
We  go  to  a  rural  school  and  these  two  boys  form  the  corn  club. 
They  will  talk  to  the  boys  in  the  school  and  that  is  the  way 
these  boys  from  our  High  School  who  are  interested  in  the  Corn 
Club  and  in  the  experiment  work,  reach  the  boys  in  the  rural 
schools  in  a  way  I  could  not  do  in  a  month  of  Sundays.  The 
boys  have  an  influence  such  as  I  would  not  have  over  the  boys 
of  that  rural  school.  One  teacher  said  to  me  that  those  two  boys 
had  done  more  with  the  boys  in  her  school  than  she  had  been 
able  to  do  in  three  years — they  had  succeeded  in  getting  them 
interested  in  this  thing. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  this  being  my  first  exhibit,  I  now  come 
to  the  second  exhibit.  The  second  exhibit  is  this  boy,  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  this  County  Association  of  boys,  the  Baltimore  County 
High  School  Corn  Club.  I  have  asked  him  to  talk  to  you  as 
though  you  were  boys  in  one  of  these  rural  schools,  and  tell 
you  how  he  forms  a  corn  club  in  a  rural  school.  I  will  intro1 
duce  to  you  the  Secretary  of  our  club,  Russell  R.  Lord. 

REMARKS 

BY  RUSSELL  R.  LORD;  The  thing  I  am  going  to  talk  to 
you  fellows  about  is  about  the  boys’  corn  clubs.  But  before  I 
talk  to  you  about  these  boys’  corn  clubs,  I  am  going  to  tell  you 
something  before  you  find  it  out  for  yourselves.  While  I  am 
not  exactly  scared,  I  am  not  exactly  not  scared.  I  wish  to  say, 
therefore,  that  there  are  four  reasons  why  every  fellow  in  the 
school  should  belong  to  a  boys’  corn  club.  In  the  first  place, 
it  doesn’t  cost  you  a  red  cent  and  that  is  a  big  thing.  It  is  a 
big  advantage ;  it  is  something  for  nothing,  and  if  you  are  wise 
you  will  grab  at  it.  The  second  reason  why  you  should  belong 
to  a  boys’  corn  club  is  because  of  the  fun  you  will  get  out  of  it. 
These  clubs  are  interesting,  and  there’s  much  that  is  interesting 
in  agriculture  and  especially  in  corn.  Having  studied  “farm 
crops”  at  the  Agricultural  High  School,  I  know  that  corn  is  the 
most  interesting  of  any  of  them.  I  wonder  how  many  of  you 
know  what  the  corn  silk  is  for?  Have  you  ever  smoked  it? 
Probably  so,  but  that  is  not  what  it  is  for.  On  the  top  of  the 
corn  plant  there  is  a  tassel.  This  tassel  contains  thousands  and 
thousands  of  minute  little  dust-like  grains  called  pollen.  At  a 
certain  season  of  the  year  this  pollen  is  liberated  and  flies  through 
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the  air.  Before  each  grain  of  corn  will  grow  this  pollen  has  to 
fall  on  the  end  of  the  silk  and  stick  there.  Think  of  that.  It  is 
like  trying  to  drop  a  grain  of  dust  on  the  hand  with  a  needle,  and 
yet  it  is  done  time  and  time  again.  Why  is  it  that  when  you 
plant  white  corn  in  a  field  white  corn  comes  up ;  and  when  }^ou 
plant  yellow  corn,  yellow  corn  comes  up.  It  never  makes  a  mis¬ 
take.  The  seed  from  the  white  corn  grows  white  corn,  and  the 
seed  from  the  yellow  grows  yellow.  This  and  other  things  which 
I  haven't  time  to  mention,  make  corn  very  interesting  and  well 
worth  all  the  study  you  can  give  it. 

Now,  one  of  the  purposes  of  the  Association,  and  of  our  Corn 
Club  is  to  get  the  fellows  together.  You  know,  as  a  rule,  country 
boys  don’t  get  together.  City  boys  organize  themselves  into 
gangs,  and  I  think  it  would  be  a  good  deal  better  if  the  country 
boys  would  do  the  same  thing  in  a  slight  measure.  In  this  work 
we  can  come  together,  and  when  country  boys  do  come  together, 
they  generally  have  a  good  time.  Recently  one  hundred  and 
four  boys  went  to  W ashington  in  two  special  cars  to  spend  the 
day  there,  and  they  had  the  time  of  their  lives.  We  intend  to 
have  a  ball  club  and  a  base  ball  league  and  other  athletic  sports, 
and  it  is  a  good  thing  to  join  our  Association  and  form  a  corn 
club  and  then  to  come  into  our  baseball  league. 

The  third  reason  why  you  should  belong  to  the  boys'  corn 
club  is  because  it  is  your  duty  as  a  citizen.  I  suppose  you  never 
thought  of  yourselves  as  citizens,  but  you  are  just  the  same.  In 
a  few  years  you  will  all  have  votes  and  then  it  will  be  up  to  ybu 
to  see  that  the  farmer  gets  a  square  deal.  You  know  that  the 
farmer  does  not  get  a  square  deal  as  a  rule.  Go  to  the  city  anc? 
around  the  city  and  there  you  will  have  fine  roads  and  streets 
and  then  go  into  the  country  and  notice  the  roads  there.  In  the 
city  they  are  smooth  as  glass  and  you  can  ride  to  town,  or  a 
man  who  has  a  team  or  automobile  can  ride  to  town  and  read 
his  newspaper  without  any  trouble.  In  the  country  the  farmer 
has  to  bounce  over  the  road  in  a  springless  milk  wagon  over  gut¬ 
ters  and  thank-you-ma’am’s  and  that  is  the  difference.  This  is 
only  one  of  the  ways  in  which  we  can  improve  the  conditions  of 
country  life,  and  if  you  will  be  organized  then,  as  you  know  or¬ 
ganization  is  powerful,  we  will  see  that  the  farmer  does  get  a 
square  deal. 

The  fourth  reason  why  you  should  belong  to  a  boys’  corn 
club  is  because  it  is  interesting.  This  business  of  farming  is 
very  important.  In  fact  it  is  the  most  important  business  in  the 
world.  I  don’t  know  whether  you  realize  it  or  not,  but  the  most 
of  you,  if  not  all  of  you,  are  getting  your  bread  andj  butter  from 
the  same  business,  and  it  will  pay  you  to  interest  yourself  in  it. 
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There  are  other  reasons  why  you  should  belong-  to  this  corn 
club,  but  I  want  to  tell  you  how  to  go  about  belonging  to  it. 
Here’s  the  way  to  go  about  it :  Get  at  least  six  boys  who  w>ill 
join.  Have  them  elect  a  President  and  a  Secretary  and  then  get 
busy.  The  club  that  does  nothing  is  worse  than  no  club  at  all. 
Now,  I  don’t  know  whether  you  fellows  are  going  to  organize  or 
not,  but  I  think  you  are.  The  reason  why  everywhere  we  have 
been  the  boys  have  organized,  is  because  they  were  wide-awake 
boys  and  knew  a  good  thing  when  they  saw  it.  You  have  just 
as  good  a  school  as  any  of  the  rest  of  them,  and  you  are  just  as 
good  a-looking  lot  of  fellows,  and  if  you  know  a  good  thing  when 
you  see  it  you  will  organize  this  club.  (Prolonged  applause.) 

ADDRESS  CONTINUED. 

BY  B.  H.  CROCHERON  :  This  is  one  of  our  assets,  and, 
by  the  way,  this  is  one  of  the  assets  of  the  teachers.  I  don’t 
suppose  that  anyone  who  has  not  taught  in  a  school  can  realize 
the  interest  there  is  in  seeing  personality  developed  and  charac¬ 
ter  formed.  I  think  there  is  a  better  chance  for  watching  that 
in  the  country  schools  than  anywhere  else,  and  I  think  there  is 
a  better  lot  of  material  to  work  on  in  the  rural  school,  than  in 
any  other  place.  The  boys  in  the  Agricultural  High  School  are, 
in  the  main,  going  to  take  up  agriculture.  By  that  I  mean  not 
only  that  they  are  going  to  live  on  farms,  most  of  them,  but 
their  plans  are  beyond  the  ordinary  farmer’s  plans 

This  afternoon  I  interviewed  a  delegation  who  are  going  to 
start  a  number  of  plots;  they  wanted  to  know  what  we  had 
done  in  order  that  they  might  begin  right.  In  this  work  we 
have  gone  along  adopting  text  books  where  no  competent  text 
books  existed,  selecting  equipment  with  as  moderate  amount  of 
money  as  it  could  be  selected;  devising  laboratory  apparatus 
that  would  fit  the  needs  of  these  children  between  the  ages  of 
fourteen  to  twenty-one,  and  were  trying  to  work  in  the  com¬ 
munity  at  every  possible  opportunity,  and  while  we  have  only 
been  going  a  little  over  two  years  and  have  had  no  means  to  solve 
the  rural  education  problem  or  evolve  a  perfect  or  model  school, 
we  think  we  have  learned  a  few  lessons  that  seem  capable  of 
universal  application,  and  I  am  going  to  repeat  these  lessons  to 
you  as  they  appeal  to  me. 

FIRST :  That  industrial  or  agricultural  training  does  de¬ 
velop  the  mentality  of  children  as  much  as  any  type  of  text  book 
education. 

SECOND :  That  agricultural  schools  can  teach  agriculture 
as  successfully  as  can  agricultural  colleges,  but  they  need  as  com¬ 
petent  equipment  as  does  the  agricultural  college  to  do  it. 
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THIRD:  Agricultural  schools  should  be  established  where 
the  people  want  them.  The  first  entry  on  any  books  of  this 
school,  with  which  I  am  connected,  was  made  at  a  farmers’ 
meeting  some  years  before  the  first  principal  was  born,  the  germ 
was  implanted  in  those  people’s  minds  at  that  time,  and  when 
the  proper  time  came  they  were  ready  for  the  experiment  and 
put  it  in. 

FOURTH:  The  school  must  be  prepared  to  extend  its  work 
over  the  entire  rural  community  if  it  would  have  the  entire  rural 
community’s  support  for  that  school. 

FIFTH:  A  school  of  this  type  requires  the  entire  time  and 
devotion  of  the  person  who  would  work  it  out.  (Applause.) 

CHAIRMAN  POWERS:  We  have  a  great  opportunity  in 
having  Mr.  Crocheron  here  with  us  and  the  idea  is  in  the  minds 
of  most  of  the  Pennsylvanians  who  are  connected  with  the  rural 
districts  of  the  possibility  of  having  agricultural  rural  schools. 
We  want  so  much  to  know  all  about  that  problem  and  if  there 
are  any  questions  to  be  asked  this  is  a  special  opportunity 

MRS.  REBER:  May  I  ask  the  gentleman  what  he  does  with 
the  girls  while  these  boys  are  planting  corn? 

MR.  CROCHERON :  I  must  confess  that  I  don’t  know.  It 
may  be  well  to  understand  that  the  boys  plant  their  corn  and  at¬ 
tend  to  it  on  Saturdays  and  not  during  school  time.  I  take  it 
for  granted  that  the  girls  are  at  home  and  that  most  of  them  are 
working  at  their  household  duties.  The  girls  are  in  a  four  years’ 
course  and  domestic  science  is  only  one  of  the  branches  of  the 
curriculum  and  that  is  fundamental  to  get  them  in  touch  with 
agricultural  work.  I  will,  however,  say  that  the  girls  are  now 
about  starting  to  organizing  a  canning  club.  However,  they  have 
not  been  as  active  as  the  boys,  I  must  admit,  which  is  perhaps 
because  of  the  conservative  attitude  of  most  of  the  average 
farmer  girls’  mothers,  which  accounts  for  the  fact  that  the  girls 
have  not  come  along  so  rapidly  with  any  of  the  new  ideas  as  the 
boys.  The  girls  are  tremendously  fond  of  domestic  science,  are 
interested  in  cooking  and  sewing,  but  I  don’t  find  them  desiring 
to  extend  to  anything  beyond  that.  I  don’t  find  them  coming 
to  me  asking  to  do  something  for  themselves,  but  we  hope  that 
time  will  come. 

MR.  MURRAY :  What  is  the  annual  expense  of  that  school 
— what  does  each  pupil  cost  you? 

MR.  CROCHERON :  It  is  expensive  but  not  as  expensive 
as  might  be  thought.  The  cost  of  this  school  for  each  pupil  per 
day  is  thirty-four  cents.  The  average  high  school  cost  is  usually 
about  fifty  dollars  a  year,  ours  you  see  is  running  on  the  two 
hundred  day  a  year  basis.  It  will  not  be  so  excessive  when  all 
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our  classes  are  enlarged.  In  the  first  year  we  culled  off  half  the 
students  by  the  hard  work  we  put  on  them — I  mean  by  that,  we 
eliminated  those  who  came  there  because  of  curiosity  or  would 
come  in  expecting  not  to  have  to  work  so  hard,  and  who  were 
attracted  because  of  the  advertising  that  the  school  had  received. 
We  had  all  types  and  kinds  of  boys  come  there.  Some  qf  them 
were  fully  developed  men  who  hadn’t  been  in  any  school  for 
years.  We  are  giving  them  instruction  now  in  a  short  winter 
course  of  six  weeks.  The  cost  will  always  be  excessive  because 
you  must  have  sufficient  material  there  to  teach  them  the  sciences. 
That  is,  if  you  are  going  to  teach  agriculture,  they  must  under¬ 
stand  botany,  zoology,  physics  and  other  branches  that  are  kin¬ 
dred. 

W e  think  we  have  combined  it  as  cheaply  as  it  can  be  done. 
Our  cost  is  thirty-four  cents  per  day  per  pupil. 

MRS.  GARRETT:  What  is  the  cost  of  the  building  and  the 
equipment  ? 

MR.  CROCHERON  :  Our  building  cost  twenty  thousand  dol¬ 
lars,  that  is,  exclusive  of  the  equipment ;  we  use  the  old  desks  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  old  school.  We  also  have  an  elementary  school 
of  ninety  children.  I  suppose  newly  furnished  and  equipped  as 
this  school  is  would  cost  between  three  and  four  thousand  dollars. 

MRS.  GARRETT :  How  many  teachers  have  you  in  the  ele¬ 
mentary  school? 

MR.  CROCHERON :  Two  teachers,  and  four  high  school 
teachers — seven  teachers  altogether  in  the  school,  including  my¬ 
self. 

MR.  JOSHUA  SHARPLESS:  How  much  territory  does 
your  school  cover? 

MR.  CROCHERON :  I  have  tried  to  show  you  that  we  take 
up  the  whole  of  Baltimore  County.  The  High  School  is  attended 
by  students  from  every  community  in  the  County.  The  ele¬ 
mentary  school  consisting  of  about  ninety  pupils  is  confined  to  a 
certain  unit,  but  that  is  merely  called  the  elementary  school.  The 
trustees  have  engaged  and  pay  for  a  team  to  bring  pupils  to  the 
school.  Others  drive  there  or  come  there  by  the  train  overj  this 
railroad  that  runs  up  and  down  in  this  neighborhood.  Three 
miles  is  the  longest  distance  for  our  consolidation  work. 

MR.  JOSHUA  SHARPLESS:  How  many  horses  do  you  use 
in  this  school  team? 

MR.  CROCHERON :  Two  horses,  except  in  the  middle  of 
winter  when  we  may  use  four.  We  pay  them  to  run  that  wagon. 

DR.  NATHAN  C.  SCHAFFER:  What  is  your  unit  of  school 
administration  ? 

MR.  CROCHERON:  The  whole  County. 
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DR.  NATHAN  C.  SCHAFFER:  That  is  where  you  are  ahead 
of  us. 

CHAIRMAN  POWERS :  I  think  in  one  township  we  have  a 
consolidated  school.  The  township  division  is  considered  to  be 
the  one  drawback  to  that  school,  because  the  township  is  a  long*, 
narrow  one,  and  some  of  the  children  have  to  leave  home  at  quar¬ 
ter  past  six  in  the  morning  in  order:  to  get  to  school  in  time. 

DR.*  NATHAN  C.  SCHAFFER:  Instead  of  a  high  school 
erected  only  for  a  township  when  we  have  a  consolidation,  it 
would  be  a  good  thing  to  have  three  or  four  high  schools  put  into 
one  and  running  a  joint  high  school  in  that  consolidated  com¬ 
munity. 

REMARKS 

BY  MR.  JULIUS  SMITH  (Secretary  Rural  Progress  Asso¬ 
ciation)  :  Madam  Chairman,  ladies  and  gentlemen:  At  the  table 
near  the  door  of  this  room  you  will  notice  a  batch  of  yellow  fold¬ 
ers,  entitled  “FACTS.”  Will  you  kindly  take  one  of  them  as  you 
go  out.  These  have  been  gathered  together  in  order  to  give  the 
people  of  Pennsylvania  as  far  as  we  can  make  it  an  exact  idea 
of  what  rural  conditions  are  in  our  State  and  in  yours.  As  is 
shown  on  the  first  page  of  this  little  folder  here  are  some  satis- 
tics  giving  the  relative  decrease  in  rural  population  which  is  the 
most  important  question  to  be  considered  in  this  country.  Here 
we  have  three  states:  Pennsylvania,  New  York  and  Illinois.  Illi¬ 
nois  and  New  York  are  chosen  because  they  are  approximately 
in  the  same  class  with  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  and  hence  the 
comparison  is  a  fair  one. 

It  goes  to  show  that  the  rural  population  in  one  of  these  three 
states  has  decreased  materially.  Since  1890  Pennsylvania  has  con¬ 
tributed  in  large  measure  to  this  relative  decrease.  You  will 
understand  this  more  fully  when  you  have  this  table  in  your  hands. 
The  next  table  shows  the  census  of  1910  and  also  shows  that 
Illinois  has  in  actual  numbers,  2,151,662  in  her  rural  territory. 
New  York  has  1,928,120  in  her  rural  territory.  Pennsylvania  has 
3,034,442  in  her  rural  territory.  This  is  the  record  given  by  the 
LTnited  States  census.  Please  bear  in  mind  as  it  has  to  do  with 
some  of  the  facts  that  Pennsylvania  has  over  three  million  rural 
population;  New  York  nearly  two  million,  and  Illinois  2,151,000. 

The  third  page  of  this  folder  has  to  do  with  State  appropria¬ 
tions  for  agricultural  education  in  1912,  pure  and  simple.  Per¬ 
haps  you  may  be  interested  to  note  the  difference  in  the  various 
states.  Illinois  as  most  of  the  states  do,  supports  an  agricul¬ 
tural  college  and  experiment  station.  In  1912  the  legislature  ap¬ 
propriated  $553,900  for  the  running  of  the  agricultural  college 
and  the  experimental  station.  New  York,  a  little  more  progres- 
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sive,  besides  supporting-  an  agricultural  experiment  station  also 
contributes  in  large  measure  to  the  maintenance  of  secondary 
schools  which  are  agricultural  secondary  schools.  The  New  York 
Legislature  in  1912  appropriated  $700,529.76. 

Then  we  come  to  Pennsylvania  which  supports  an  agricultural 
college  and  an  experiment  station.  Before  I  quote  these  very  in¬ 
teresting  figures,  I  want  to  repeat  in  order  to  call  your  atten¬ 
tion  to  it,  that  Illinois  had  for  this  purpose  in  1912  $553,000,  New 
York,  $700,000,  while  the  Pennsylvania  Legislature  appropriated 
for  the  same  purpose  in  1912,  $115,000,  $112,500  being  devoted  to 
the  Pennsylvania  State  Agriculture  College,  and  $2,500  to  the  ex¬ 
periment  station. 

Take  Illinois  with  the  population  of  2,151,000  in  her  rural  dis¬ 
tricts  spends  nine  and  eight-tenths  cents  per  capita  for  agricultural 
education. 

New  York  spends  seven  and  seven-tenths  cents  per  capita  for 
agricultural  education. 

Pennsylvania  spends  one  and  five-tenths  cents  per  capita  for 
agricultural  education.  Perhaps  it  would  not  be  fair  to  drag  the  city 
population  into  this.  However,  the  rural  population  in  New 
York  receives  twelve  times  as  much  as  Pennsylvania  for  agri¬ 
cultural  education,  and  Illinois  spends  seven  times  as  much  as 
Pennsylvania,  and  yet  both  Illinois  and  New  York  have  more 
than  a  million  less  population  than  our  own  State. 

Perhaps  that  is  an  indication  of  the  interest  our  legislature 
has  in  rural  education.  Coming  to  the  experiment  station  with 
that  magnificent  appropriation  of  $2,500,  we  may  say,  candidly, 
that  Pennsylvania  does  not  support  an  experiment  station  at  all. 

One  of  the  purposes  of  these  figures  was  referred  to  by  Dr. 
Schaffer  this  morning  when  he  said  one  of  the  things  that  is 
needed  in  the  educational  department  of  the  State  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  is  more  money.  That  is  it  in  a  nut  shell.  How  to  get  this 
money  is,  indirectly,  one  of  the  purposes  of  the  existence  of  this 
Association. 

ADDRESS 

“THE  COUNTRY  LIFE  MOVEMENT”  (Continued.) 

BY  DEAN  L.  H.  BAILEY:  Madam  Chairman,  ladies  and 
gentlemen :  It  is  quite  too  bad  that  I  am  to  speak  to  you  again 
this  evening  when  I  said  all  that  I  had  to  say,  and  somewhat 
more,  this  morning.  But  I  was  impressed  this  morning  with 
the  fact  that  we  are  undertaking  a  new  problem,  even  if  the 
problem  has  been  before  us  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  or  more 
in  other  forms  and  under  other  names.  I  am  impressed  with  the 
fact  that  we  are  are  now  reaching  a  new  agricultural  and  a  new 
country  life  situation.  Heretofore,  we  have  been  very  largely 
a  moving  people.  We  have  moved  on  from  one  place  to  another, 
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from  the  east  to  the  west,  leaving  our  ancestral  haunts  to  go  onto 
the  west,  taking  up  new  land  and  mining  that  land,  and  if  it  has 
potash  or  phosphoric  acid  in  its  composition  growing  very  large 
and  useful  bushels  of  wheat  and  other  commodities  and  sending 
these  bushels  of  grain  to  all  parts  of  the  world. 

While  there  is  great  opportunity  for  the  west  still  to  develop, 
it  is  true,  in  general,  that  we  have  now  reached  the  time  when 
our  extension  must  take  place  on  acreage  which  is  already  es¬ 
tablished  and  under  cultivation.  In  other  words,  so  far  as  the 
American  farmers  are  concerned,  we  must  begin  to  stay  at  home 
and  develop  the  business  of  farming  on  the  lands  which  they 
now  occupy.  Of  course,  I  don’t  mean  that  the  farmer  must  neces: 
sarily  cultivate  the  same  area  which  his  father  or  grandfather 
cultivated,  but  I  do  mean  that  from  henceforth  our  agricultural 
problem  is  very  largely  a  problem  of  working  all  the  lands  on  a 
new  basis.  For  myself  I  am  glad  that  we  have  come  to  this 
point.  We  have  come  to  the  time  when  a  man  has  ceased  to  be 
merely  a  miner  of  the  surface  fertility  of  the  land  and  when  he 
must  put  his  energy  into  his  work  and  then  expect  to  develop  a 
permanent  business  and  found  a  dynasty  on  his  farm.  We  never 
can  have  a  thoroughly  effective  rural  population  until  that  idea 
takes  firm  hold  of  our  people,  or,  to  put  the  idea  in  another 
way,  every  man  must  develop  the  land  in  his  particular  locality. 
We  must  develop  the  man  to  be  resourceful.  I  think  we  have 
now  come  to  the  point  when  we  must  understand  that  in  pro¬ 
moting  the  Country  Life  Movement  we  must  evolve  the  self-help 
idea  in  the  farmer  himself.  With  all  the  programs  and  projects 
and  new  ideas  put  forward  by  country  life  commissions,  by  coun¬ 
try  life  conferences  like  this,  nevertheless,  the  progress  that  is  to 
be  made  must  depend  very  largely,  almost  entirely,  on  the  efforts 
of  the  men  themselves.  How  shall  we  organize  our  country  life 
association  in  such  a  way  that  we  shall  still  allow  a  man  to*  de¬ 
velop  and  hold  his  self-respect  and  to  be  responsible  for  the  af¬ 
fairs  of  his  community,  and  not  feel  that  he  shall  delegate  the 
affairs  of  his  community  to  anyone  or  any  number  of  new  agencies 
which  may  be  organized  for  the  purpose  of  securing  efficient 
country  life  enterprise? 

Are  we  in  danger  of  this  kind,  so  far  as  the  farmer  is  affected, 
with  the  evolution  of  the  school,  with  the  organization  of  libraries, 
with  the  introduction  of  new  work  that  is  being  done  by  social 
clubs;  with  women’s  organizations  in  the  rural  church;  with  the 
appointment  of  commissions  of  all  kinds  without  number?  Are 
we  in  danger  of  making  the  farmer  feel  that  in  some  way  his  re¬ 
sponsibility  can  be  delegated  to  somebody  else  and  that  the  wel¬ 
fare  work  of  the  community  is  not  his  personal  job?  If  we  have 
come  to  that  time  I  feel  that  the  bottom  will  fall  out  of  the 
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Country  Life  Movement.  I  am,  therefore,  very  much  interested 
as  one  who  has  to  do  in  a  small  way  with  the  administration  of 
the  country  life  affairs  to  so  organize  in  every  instance  as  to 
develop  the  self-help  idea  in  the  man  who  owns  the  land. 

Never  carry  to  him  a  message  supported  by  the  state  or  a 
piece  of  work  supported  by  the  state,  unless  there  is  an  effort 
at  the  same  time  to  develop  the  man’s  responsibility  as  to  that 
work. 

Of  course,  there  are  certain  disadvantaged  persons  and  cer¬ 
tain  greatly  disadvantaged  regions  in  which  a  great  deal  of  wel¬ 
fare  work  must  be  done  without  any  help  or  co-operation  with  the 
people  themselves.  But  speaking  generally  in  a  broad  way  we  have 
come  to  feel  that  the  time  is  ripe  when  we  should  not  do  very  much 
work  in  the  different  communities,  particularly  in  those  com¬ 
munities  which  are  capable  of  exerting  themselves  and  making 
an  effort  for  themselves,  unless  the  people  generally  are  ready 
and  willing  to  contribute  not  only  in  effort,  but  in  funds  to'  help 
the  work  in  that  community  to  promote  the  general  welfare. 

The  State  Department  of  Agriculture,  or  the  agency  which' 
has  to  do  with  rural  public  schools,  can  never  expect  cities  or 
towns  at  least  in  a  good  many  years,  to  come  to  contribute,  and 
cannot  expect  to  receive  enough  direct  funds  by  direct  appropria¬ 
tion  to  enable  such  agency  to  do  all  the  work  which,  it  ought  to 
do,  or  which  it  would  like  to  do  in  the  various  communities  of 
the  commonwealth.  I  think  we  must  develop  in  the  people  the 
idea  that  in  some  way  they  should  help  these  enterprises — sec¬ 
ond  them  and  let  them  feel  that  only  by  their  seconding  them 
can  they  themselves  be  really  partakers  in  the  fruits  of  them. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  idea  has  taken  more  or  less  root,  in 
a  small  way,  in  many  of  the  phases  of  country  life  work.  In 
many  states,  possibly  all  the  states,  at  state  farmers’  institutes 
or  county  institutes,  for  example,  they  have  called  upon  the  local 
people  to  furnish  the  hall  and  sometimes  they  would  procure, 
in  fact,  in  many  cases,  would  procure  and  furnish  part  of  the 
speakers,  and  in  many  cases  would  furnish  funds  to  pay  for 
help.  We  are  developing  a  type  of  school  for  settlement  work 
to  establish  which  requires  three  or  four  days  or  a  week,  and  we 
do  the  extension  work.  We  don’t  place  any  extension  school  in 
a  locality  until  that  locality  guarantees  a  certain  amount  of  local 
support;  until  they  pay  whatever  fee  is  due  to  us  by  the  local 
parties;  that  is  to  help  the  local  expenses  and  pay,  perhaps,  a 
part  of  the  expenses  of  those  who  come  and  give  the  instruction, 
but  never  paying  their  salaries. 

I  spoke  this  morning  of  the  great  necessity  for  country  life 
surveys.  The  value  of  the  country  life  survey  lies  not  alone  in 
the  nature  of  the  survey  in  any  particular  locality,  nor  alone  in 
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the  fact  that  a  great  many  persons  in  the  locality  combine  and 
petition  for  it.  The  beneficial  results  will  come  in  exact  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  degree  in  which  the  local  people  co-operate  in  it,  by 
providing  funds  to  supplement  such  expenditures  as  are  neces¬ 
sary;  and  in  proportion  as  they  pay  something  for  it  or  have  a 
part  in  the  management  of  it  and  some  responsibility  for  the  ex¬ 
penditures  incurred  will  there  be  progress,  and  just  in  propor¬ 
tion  as  they  will  make  sacrifices  for  the  work  it  will  go  on  and 
they  will  receive  the  benefits  from  it. 

I  know  very  well  that  it  is  not  yet  possible  to  have  a  country 
life  survey  department  without  the  aid  of  the  several  localities 
helping  to  support  it.  I  know  that  it  is  inadvisable  to  contribute 
any  part  of  the  present  available  fund  to  soil  surveys.  Never¬ 
theless,  the  time  must  come  when  you  will  call  on  the  counties 
and  the  different  localities  through  the  county  boards  of  super¬ 
visors  for  voluntary  subscriptions  and  they  must  contribute  a 
part  to  the  fund  for  the  local  and  unit  work. 

Therefore,  I  am  interested  in  developing  the  suggestion  that 
we  must  not  drop  the  idea  of  taking  away  from  any  community 
their  responsibility.  We  want  to  keep  in  mind  that  it  does  lie 
with  the  community,  and  we  must  develop  the  idea  of,  self-help. 
For  myself,  I  feel  that  a  local  or  a  special  class  of  agriculture, 
whether  it  is  on  a  county  or  whether  it  is  on  a  community  basis, 
should  receive  a  good  part  of  its  support  from  the  localities  them¬ 
selves.  Not  only  to  save  the  state  revenues,  but  quite  as  much 
to  tie  the  people  of  the  localities  down  and  make  them  responsible 
to  these  institutions.  I  think  the  same  way  in  respect  to  the 
question  which  is  now  much  discussed  in  this  country  as  to 
whether  the  federal  government  shall  appropriate  funds  to  be 
used  for  the  developing  of  educational  advancement — vocational, 
agricultural  and  domestic  education  in  the  different  states.  I 
didn’t  have  the  privilege  of  hearing  Dr.  Hunt’s  address  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  this  afternoon,  and,  therefore,  don’t  know  what  his  point  of 
view  on  the  question  may  be. 

We  need  more  funds  for  educational  work  in  the  rural  districts, 
and  I  don’t  know  where  these  funds  will  come  from.  I  don’t  know 
whether  they  should  come  from  the  states  or  in  part  from  the 
states  and  in  part  from  the  federal  government.  The  funds 
belong,  in  the  end,  to  the  people  anyway.  Whether  the  state  ap¬ 
propriates  part  of  these  funds  back  to  the  people,  or  whether  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  appropriates  a  part  of  these  funds 
back  to  the  people  for  their  use,  to  me  is  a  secondary  matter. 
We  need  the  funds,  and  I  don’t  think  that  the  management  of 
the  organization  of  the  work  is  very  important.  The  United 
States  has  a  collection  of  forty-eight  experimental  stations — 
forty-eight  experimental  stations  in  social,  economic,  religious 
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and  political  questions.  Every  state  has  an  experimental  station. 
I  fancy  that  we  are  making  more  progress  because  we  have  forty- 
eight  different  types  of  experiments  than  we  would  if  we  had  only 
one  type  of  governmental  experiment.  I  think  the  great  value 
of  our  system  of  governmental  organization  is  the  fact  that  we 
leave  it  very  largely  to  local  communities,  to  local  people  and 
that  they  will  work  their  problems  out  as  they  can,  on  this  ques¬ 
tion,  in  their  communities.  Everybody  who  knows  what  is  the 
best  type  of  organization  and  procedure  for  education  by  means 
of  country  life  subjects  has  a  hearing.  I  want  to  say  that  in 
forty-eight  different  states  experimenting  on  these  subjects  that 
some  states  will  develop  the  best  progress  in  one  line,;  possibly, 
and  some  in  another.  We  all  borrow  from  one  another.  How 
are  we  now  built  up?  We  go  to  Massachusetts  and  get  one  sug¬ 
gestion ;  we  go  to  New  York  and  we  have  another;  we  go  into 
Pennsylvania  and#  we  have  another;  we  go  into  California  and  we 
have  another.  We  have  the  advantage  of  experience  in  experi¬ 
ments  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States.  I  would  not  have  any 
system  of  centralized  federal  control  in  education  that  would  in 
any  way  prohibit  the  result  of  experience  and  experiments  and 
methods  of  procedure  in  any  one  or  all  of  the  forty-eight  differ¬ 
ent  states.  If  we  knew  exactly  what  the  best  educational  procedure 
was,  if  we  had  evolved  that  far,  and  if  we  were  convinced  that  we 
had  arrived  at  the  best  possible  solution  of  it,  it  would  not  be  neces¬ 
sary  that  we  should  have  or  use  the  experience  and  experiments  of 
other  localities. 

Therefore,  whatever  opinion  one  may  hold  in  regard  to  the 
advisability  of  the  appropriation  of  funds,  I  hope  that  we  shall 
distinguish  from  the  appropriation  of  funds  the  question  of  edu¬ 
cational  management  and  procedure  which  is  founded  on  these 
facts,  which  is  very  important. 

This  Country  Life  Movement  is  a  contribution  to  the  evolu¬ 
tion  of  industrial  democracy.  There  has  not  yet  been  in  the 
world  any  prominent  democracy,  because  one  people  have  not 
yet  been  developed  to  the  point  of  maintaining  it  and  partaking 
in  it  effectively.  Most  monarchies  have  been  oligarchies.  If  we 
are  really  to  have  a  democracy  in  the  world  it  must  be  in¬ 
dustrial,  because  the  larger  part  of  our  people  are  engaged  in 
industries.  They  are  engaged  in  trades  and  occupations  for 
the  purpose  of  making  a  living  for  themselves  and  supporting 
their  families. 

The  Country  Life  Movement  is  a  contribution  to  the  evolu¬ 
tion  of  industrial  democracy.  Its  particular  function  is  to  de¬ 
velop  the  capabilities  and  responsibilities  of  these  industrial 
workers  who  live  on  the  land. 
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For  myself,  I  think  it  is  the  most  important  contribution  that 
is  now  being  made  to  the  evolution  of  a  real  industrial  democracy. 
You  never  can  have  a  good,  permanent  industrial  democracy  un¬ 
til  you  develop  the  responsibilities  of  all  the  people  who  take 
part.  You  must  develop  the  idea  of  self-help.  I  think  that  the 
next  great  emphasis  that  must  be  placed  on  the  Country  Life 
Movement  is  the  idea  that  we  must  spend  all  our  efforts  to  de¬ 
velop  the  responsibility  of  localities  and  persons  who  take  part 
in  general  welfare  work.  I  have  feared  that  because  of  the 
many  organizations  which  we  are  establishing  that  the  people 
may  not  feel  that  responsibility  and  that  they  may  assume  that 
it  has  been  delegated  from  them  to  the  organization,  the  groups 
of  social  and  other  workers.  It  would  be  a  very  sorry  time  if 
that  should  come  to  pass. 

The  idea  of  self-help  means  that  the  man  must  function  in 
his  community;  that  he  must  be  rooted  in  it;  that  he  must  be 
a  real  part  in  it,  must  believe  in  it,  must  develop  power  out  of 
his  work  and  out  of  his  occupation  and  out  of  his  business,  and 
from  that  basis  be  able  to  contribute  something  that  is  worth 
while  to  the  community  in  which  he  lives. 

I  would  not  shut  up  any  man  in  his  community.  I  would 
have  the  farmer  as  well  as  any  other  man  have  a  very  wide 
range  of  vision  and  experience.  I  am  glad  to  see  young  men 
taken  out  of  the  farm  and  put  into  a  college  of  agriculture,  for 
example,  or  some  other  institution,  in  order  to  gain  breadth  of 
view,  but  I  want  a  great  many  to  be  placed  back  on  the  farm 
again  where  they  can  function  in  their  localities  and  where  they 
will  develop  responsibility.  Now,  let  us  see  for  a  moment  how 
great  is  the  responsibility  of  the  man  on  the  farm.  Here  is  a 
man,  we  will  say  his  name  is  David  Roe;  he  is  a  farmer;  his 
capital  is  his  experience  as  a  farmer.  He  cannot  lock  it  up  at 
night;  he  cannot  close  the  doors  and  put  a  padlock  on  it  not¬ 
withstanding  its  value.  When  his  team  is  driven  to  town,  “David 
Roe”  is  written  across  the  team.  When  he  plows  the  field, 
“David  Roe”  is  written  on  that  field.  When  he  plants  a  row  of 
corn  or  a  field  of  corn,  “David  Roe”  is  there.  When  he  raises 
a  crop  of  wheat  or  produce,  or  anything  on  his  farm,  his  indi¬ 
viduality  is  there,  and  “David  Roe”  is  written  on  the  product. 

David  Roe’s  brother  builds  a  bridge.  His  name  is  John  Roe, 
but  his  name  is  not  on  the  bridge,  in  the  same  way  that  his 
brother’s  name  is  on  the  farm.  At  all  events  David  Roe  lives 
on  his  job  ;  John  Roe  does  not.  In  other  words,  David  Roe  lives 
on  the  farm ;  his  farm  is  his  own  and  his  name  is  his  own.  John 
Roe  does  not  live  on  the  bridge  at  all.  He  may  build  another 
bridge  and  a  good  bridge,  and  we  want  more  good  bridge  build¬ 
ers,  but  I  want  you  to  understand  the  responsibility  of  a  man 
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who  takes  the  farm  and  runs  it  successfully.  His  name  is  written 
all  over  it.  He  cannot  erase  his  name  at  all  unless  he  sells  the 
farm  or  a  mortgage  is  foreclosed. 

Don’t  let  our  Country  Life  Movement  in  any  way  try  to  take 
a  man  out  of  his  place  and  put  him  elsewhere  or  make  him  feel 
that  his  responsibility  is  any  the  less  because  we  are  doing  so 
much  for  him.  Rather  let  him  feel  that  his  responsibility  is  all 
the  greater  because  so  much  is  done  for  him.  ■ 

I  can  scarcely  close  without  a  bit  of  personal  philosophy;  I 
want  every  man  to  be  content  in  his  surroundings.  I  am  not  say¬ 
ing  that  every  man  ought  to  be  SATISFIED;  that  is  quite  a  dif¬ 
ferent  matter.  When  a  man  is  satisfied  he  has  come  to  the  end; 
he  is  no  longer  any  good ;  he  is  ready  to  be  picked.  I  want  a 
person  to  be  content  in  his  surroundings;  I  want  him  to  have  the 
broad  view  of  life,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  the  man  with  the 
broad  view  cannot  in  future  live  on  his  farm  as  well  as  the  man 
of  broad  view  who  may  be  engaged  in  another  occupation. 

ADDRESS 

“COUNTRY  SCHOOL  IMPROVEMENT.” 

BY  MR.  O.  J.  KERN,  Supt.  Schools,  Winnebago  Co.,  Rockford, 
Ill. : 

(NOTE. — Mr.  Kern’s  lecture  was  illustrated  with  over  one  hundred  views  of 
thirteen  years  work  in  various  phases  of  country  school  improvement.  He  showed 
THINGS  DONE  in  beautifying  school  grounds,  new  buildings,  sanitation  and  decora¬ 
tion,  school  traveling  libraries,  nature  study  work,  school  gardens,  elementary  agri¬ 
culture,  wTork  of  boys  and  girls  clubs,  play  and  play  grounds,  and  consolidation  of 
country  schools.  His  pictures  need  to  be  seen  to  be  appreciated.  Mr.  Kern  has  lec¬ 
tured  on  improvement  of  the  country  school  and  country  life  in  general  in  33  states 
of  the  United  States  and  in  Manitoba,  Canada.) 

It  is  education  that  must  make  for  a  more  satisfactory  coun¬ 
try  life.  The  country  school  is  the  key  to  the  situation.  The 
leaders  of  the  open  country  for  a  greater  to-morrow  in  country  life 
are  being  educated  in  the  country  schools  of  to-day.  It  is  esti¬ 
mated  that  there  are  10,000,000  boys  and  girls  in  the  country 
schools  to-day  all  over  the  United  States.  And  fully  ninety  per 
cent,  of  these  will  get  no  other  schooling  so  far  as  books  are  con¬ 
cerned  than  what  they  get  in  these  same  country  schools.  We 
cannot  expect  that  the  city  schools  will  train  for  country  life. 
The  country  school  problems  must  be  solved  in  the  country  by 
the  farmers  themselves.  Primary  education  for  the  American 
farmer  is  the  great  educational  problem  of  the  Twentieth  cen¬ 
tury.  Dean  Curtis  of  the  Iowa  College  of  Agriculture,  says  the 
country  school  problem  is  “the  most  important  educational  prob¬ 
lem  that  has  confronted  the  American  people  since  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  the  land-grant  colleges.” 

WHAT  IS  NEEDED 

Most  people  are  agreed  that  we  should  have  better  country 
schools.  This  is  shown  in  one  way  by  the  movement  of  the  coun- 
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try  people  from  the  farms  to  the  cities  to  secure  better  school 
facilities.  In  Illinois  in  forty-six  of  the  richest  agricultural  counties 
there  are  50,000  fewer  people  on  the  farms  now  than  there  were 
ten  years  ago.  Farm  tenants  are  on  the  increase  and  the  Amer¬ 
ican  farm-tenant  system  is  deadening  to  country  life  in  every 
aspect.  No  one  can  get  something  for  nothing.  Considering  the 
relation  of  the  country  school  to  better  farming  and  better  liv¬ 
ing  the  country  school  must  be  better  supported  in  a  financial 
way.  This  the  farmers  are  able  to  do  because  of  the  increase  in 
land  values  and  prices  of  farm  products.  The  country  man  should 
believe  as  much  in  his  own  educational  institution  and  be  willing 
to  give  it  sufficient  financial  support  as  the  city  man  does  to  im¬ 
prove  the  city  school.  So  more  money  must  be  expended  in  a 
better  way  to  secure  a  better  school  organization ;  a  modernized 
school  house  with  equipment;  large  well  planted  grounds  with 
abundant  opportunity  for  wholesome  play  in  the  country;  and 
a  well  trained  teacher  in  sympathy  with  all  that  is  best  and  rich¬ 
est  in  country  life  to  give  inspiration  to  children  and  prove  a 
live  force  in  the  community  life.  This  means  more  money,  of 
course.  And  it  is  worse  than  useless  to  consider  any  permanent 
uplift  in  the  country  school  to  be  the  vitalizing  force  in  country 
life,  unless  it  is  supported  better  financially.  If  the  farmer  is 
willing  to  put  money  into  improved  farm  machinery  and  better 
live  stock  and  better  seed  corn  and  the  automobile,  then  he  should 
be  equally  as  willing  to  invest  more  in  a  better  school  to  render 
better  training  for  his  children. 

WHAT  STANDARDIZES  IN  COUNTRY  LIFE 

Warren  Wilson,  in  his  new  book,  “The  Church  of  the  Open 
Country,”  says :  “In  the  country  community  the  tenant  farmer 
determines  the  standards  of  conduct  for  the  community.  Of 
course,  a  few  will  always  be  better  than  he,  but  I  am  speaking  in 
social  terms,  and  social  conditions  are  not  made  up  of  the  few. 
The  average  child  in  the  country  community  is  more  under  the 
influence  of  the  tenant  farmer  and  the  conditions  of  the  tenant' 
farmer’s  house,  than  he  is  of  his  own  household,  no  matter  how 
well  born  he  be.  The  essential  problems  of  the  working  people 
of  any  community  must  be  regarded  as  vital  problems  of  the 
whole  community.” 

Now,  if  the  above  statement  is  true,  then  how  important,  be¬ 
comes  the  country  school  as  a  force  in  the  redirection  of  the  edu¬ 
cational,  social  and  economic  life  of  the  countryside.  Yet,  in  the 
same  chapter  Mr.  Wilson  says  of  the  public  school,  “The  public 
school  system,  which  is  standardized  so  that  the  child  of  the 
poorest  can  attend  school  and  is  protected  by  law  so  that  he 
must  attend,  does  not  protect  the  community  against  poverty.” 
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No  one  expects  that  the  new  country  school  which  is  to  give 
new  standards  of  living  in  country  life  will  solve  all  the  social 
and  economic  problems  of  the  country  community.  But  some¬ 
where  in  the  country  boy’s  experience  there  should  be  a  country 
school  that  will  give  him  a  keener  appreciation  of  country  life 
and  give  him  a  training  that  will  make  him  more  efficient  as  a 
factor  in  the  new  agriculture.  And  somewhere  in  the  country 
girl’s  experience  there  should  be  a  country  school  that  will  help 
her  to  make  a  better  country  home.  And  this  industrial  and  so¬ 
cial  efficiency  can  be  imparted  without  the  sacrifice  of  culture, 
whatever  that  is.  It  is  so  hard  for  us  to  get  out  from  under 
tradition.  In  the  pioneer  days,  the  pupils  in  the  country  school 
were  much  devoted  to  the  spelling  book.  Perhaps  we  have  swung 
too  far  in  the  other  direction  with  water  color  and  raffia  weav¬ 
ing.  Surely,  in  the  country  school  of  the  new  century,  the  boys 
will  be  taught  to  spell  correctly  such  words  as  “alfalfa;”  “bac¬ 
teria,”  and  “carbohydrates.”  What  is  equally  important,  let  us 
hope,  in  the  course  in  agriculture  they  will  be  taught  the  value  of 
alfalfa  as  a  nitrogen-fixing  plant  to  restore  the  fertility  of  the 
soil,  and  what  the  “carbohydrates”  mean  in  a  balanced  ration  for 
animals  and  men.  Also,  we  may  be  sure  that  with  the  trained 
teachers  the  farmers  are  going  to  demand  and  support  with  a 
decent  wage  that  the  country  girl  will  be  taught  to  spell  “vic¬ 
tuals.”  What  is  equally  important  again,  let  us  devoutly  pray, 
she  will  be  taught  in  the  course  in  domestic  science  how  to  pre¬ 
pare  “victuals”  in  a  more  wholesome  and  economical  way. 

THE  CALL  FOR  LEADERSHIP 

No  finer  challenge  is  presented  to-day  than  the  challenge  of 
the  open  country  for  leaders  to  tackle  and  solve  the  problems 
of  country  life.  These  leaders  must  come  from  a  country  school. 
There  is  great  need  of  young  men  and  young  women  with  visions 
to  idealize  country  life.  Country  life  in  its  various  aspects  can 
not  be  permanently  improved  until  new  ideals  of  working  and 
living  inspire  the  members  of  the  country  community.  The  im¬ 
proved  country  school,  inspired  by  finer  ideals,  will  teach  co-oper¬ 
ation  and  socialization  to  the  rising  generation.  It  will  require 
about  a  generation  to  change  the  ideals  of  the  average  country 
community.  This  time  element  is  all  important.  Begin  with  the 
children  now  on  the  farms.  With  the  right  kind  of  training  un¬ 
der  teachers  with  finer  ideals  of  country  life  and  to-morrow  on 
the  farms  will  see  a  race  of  people  such  as  the  world  has  never 
seen,  and  the  present  little  realizes  its  importance  in  the  social 
and  industrial  and  civic  life  of  our  country.  Let  me  repeat  that 
the  Primary  School  of  the  American  farmer — the  country  school 
— is  the  “most  important  educational  problem  that  has  con¬ 
fronted  the  American  people  since  the  organization  of  the  land- 
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grant  colleges.”  And  President  Waters  further  adds  in  the  Sym¬ 
posium  in  the  Christmas  number  of  the  Breeders'  Gazette:  “So 
long  as  country  schildren  have  poorer  school  facilities  than  are 
given  the  children  of  the  town,  and  so  long  as  the  education  they 
receive  disregards  their  past  experiences  and  their  probable  future 
occupation;  so  long,  indeed,  as  stress  is  laid  in  the  school  room 
and  in  the  home,  upon  the  advantages  of  city  life,  without  teach¬ 
ing  them  how  they  may  attain  to  a  better  life  on  the  farm,  the 
drift  toward  the  city  will  continue  unabated,  and  the  complaint 
of  too  few  people  on  the  farm  will  be  heard  in  every  land.'’ 

THE  FIRST  THING 

Why  is  it  when  one  travels  he  sees  for  miles  and  miles  com¬ 
fortable  looking  farm  homes,  well  kept  lawns,  good  barns  and 
outbuildings  while  country  school  house  after  country  school 
house  is  uniformly  poor  and  small,  standing  on  barren  or  ill-kept 
grounds  with  dilapidated  outbuildings? 

It  is  my  belief  that  the  school  house  and  grounds  should  meas1 
ure  up  in  appearance  and  comfort  with  those  of  the  best  country 
home  in  the  district.  Is  it  because  the  country  people  do  not  care 
for  the  country  school  that  it  is  neglected?  Or  have  they  become 
careless.  Or  have  they  lost  faith  in  this  time-honored  institution 
because  it  does  not  now  hold  the  place  in  the  life  of  the  people 
as  it  did  forty  years  ago?  If  so,  whose  fault  is  it?  Whose  insti¬ 
tution  is  the  country  school?  Who  elect  the  school  officers?  Who 
elect  the  teachers?  Who  levies  taxes  and  expends  the  money? 
The  first  thing  to  do  in  educational  leadership,  as  I  see  it,  is  to 
arouse  the  people  to  a  sense  of  responsibility  in  their  own  school. 
Local  responsibility  and  leadership  must  be  developed.  To  de¬ 
pend  upon  the  Federal  Government  entirely  is  to  weaken  local 
initiative  and  responsibility.  To  depend  upon  State  authority  en¬ 
tirely  weakens  the  local  community.  If  a  democracy  is  a  failure 
in  local  school  affairs,  then  it  is  an  entire  failure.  People  at  times, 
become  very  much  excited  about  the  character  of  the  man  who 
will  occupy  the  AVhite  House.  Frantic  calls  are  heard  for  the 
primary.  But  the  character  of  the  teacher  who  occupys  the  little 
school  house  at  the  cross  roads  is  far  more  importance  to  the 
people  of  that  little  community  than  the  character  of  the  occu¬ 
pant  of  the  White  House.  This  is  true  under  our  form  of  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  people  based  on  universal  education  by  the  state. 
But  how  many  farmers  this  spring  will  make  frantic  efforts  to  at¬ 
tend  the  local  school  election  to  elect  men  and  women  to  manage 
the  schools?  As  it  is,  in  most  of  the  schools  I  know  about,  the 
average  school  election  is  a  farce  and  men  are  often  elected  to  the 
position  of  school  director  as  a  joke. 
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Country  people  take  but  little  interest  in  the  country  school 
for  one  reason  because  it  presents  such  a  forlorn,  undignified  ap¬ 
pearance  as  it  stands  there  year  after  year  the  recipient  of  neg¬ 
lect.  The  first  thing  to  arouse  their  interest,  it  seems  to  me,  is 
to  get  them  to  work  at  the  little  things  that  need  to  be  done.  The 
larger  things  in  country  school  improvement  will  come  as  the  con¬ 
sciousness  of  pride  and  ownership  grows  through  service.  So, 
under  the  leadership  of  the  teacher  the  children,  and  through  the 
children  the  parents,  can  be  organized  to  make  improvement  in 
the  appearance  of  the  grounds.  Old  rubbish  can  be  removed  and 
trees,  vines,  flowers  and  shrubs  planted.  It  is  a  mistake  to  hire 
someone  to  do  this  for  the  school.  It  is  quite  the  proper  and  bet¬ 
ter  way  for  the  patrons  and  school  board  to  co-operate  with  the 
teacher  and  children  in  these  first  things  that  must  be  done. 

PLEA  FOR  RICHER  ENVIRONMENT 

For  country  children  farming  needs  to  be  made  more  inter¬ 
esting  and  country  life  needs  to  be  made  more  attractive.  The 
adult  may  place  the  emphasis  on  the  dollar  returns.  And  yet,  the 
ideal  of  “more  corn  to  feed  more  hogs  to  buy  more  land  to  raise 
more  corn,”  does  not  seems  to  exert  the  magnetic  influence  for 
keeping  people  on  the  farms  if  the  late  census  returns  indicate 
anything.  The  school  officer,  patron  and  teacher  in  the  country 
school  need  to  have  a  greater  appreciation  of  environment  as  an 
educational  influence  in  the  training  of  the  human  plant,  the 
farm’s  best  crop,  the  country  boy  and  the  country  girl.  Burbank, 
in  his  book,  “The  Training  of  the  Human  Plant,”  makes  a  power¬ 
ful  plea  for  the  right  kind  of  an  environment  in  the  training  of 
childhood.  He  says:  “A  child  absorbs  environment.  It  is  the 
most  susceptible  thing  in  the  world  to  influence,  and  if  that  force 
be  applied  rightly  and  constantly  when  the  child  is  in  its  most 
receptive  condition,  the  effect  will  be  pronounced,  immediate,  and 
permanent.” 

What  kind  of  environment  are  the  children  absorbing  in  the 
great  majority  of  the  country  schools  to-day?  It  is  a  far  cry 
from  Ruskin  to  the  average  country  school  grounds.  He  says, 
“that  the  same  laws  underlie  spiritual  beauty  that  are  associated 
with  physical  beauty.  They  are  purity— a  type  of  divine  energy  : 
unity — a  type  of  divine  comprehensiveness;  repose — a  type  of 
divine  law.” 

The  country  school  grounds  should  exert  a  spiritualizing  force 
in  all  the  countryside.  And  the  effort  on  the  part  of  the  teacher 
and  pupils  to  make  a  beautiful  ground  will  react  to  ennoble  the 
school.  Its  reaction  upon  the  school  patrons  will  be  to  create 
more  attractive  homes  and  give  them  greater  pride  in  the  school. 
The  class  consciousness  awakened  with  the  effort  to  make  the 
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school  worthy  of  greater  respect  in  the.  little  things  will  lead  to 
greater  things  as  people  grow  and  have  wider  visions  because 
of  some  service.  Powell,  in  the  “Country  Home,”  says:  “We 
must  learn  the  great  truth  that  man  can  cultivate  the  beautiful 
and  make  money  at  it.  The  economics  of  the  country  home  take 
in  the  flowers  and  trees,  as  well  as  the  beets  and  the  turnips.” 
So  the  pedagogics  of  the  country  school  that  plays  the  part  that 
it  must  in  the  Country  Life  Movement,  takes  in  the  trees,  flowers, 
shrubs  and  vines,  as  well  as  the  spelling,  arithmetic  and  physi- 
ology. 

INDOOR  IMPROVEMENT 

Of  course,  the  Indoor  Art  Movement  should  keep  pace  with 
this  Outdoor  Art  Movement  for  a  better  educational  plant  in  the 
country.  The  best  factor,  of  course,  in  developing  a  country  life 
civilization  is  the  human  factor,  the  man  or  the  woman.  Men 
and  women  with  a  wider  outlook  on  life  must  be  developed  from 
the  boys  and  girls  now  in  the  country  schools.  More  and  better 
sanitary  regulations  in  the  school  room  will  make  the  physical 
conditions  for  study  and  development  that  are  absolutely  neces¬ 
sary  in  the  majority  of  country  schools.  There  is  a  crying  need 
for  proper  heating  and  ventilating  systems;  sanitary  water  sup¬ 
ply;  proper  light  for  study;  good  pictures  on  well  tinted  walls; 
and  last,  but  not  least,  a  good  library  with  wholesome  books,  both 
for  the  use  in  school  and  for  use  in  the  homes  of  the  districts. 
For,  along  with  the  physicial  needs  are  the  mental  and  spiritual 
needs  of  the  child.  We  expect  the  next  generation  of  men  and 
women  living  on  the  farms  in  Winnebago  County  to  be  reading 
and  thinking  men  and  women,  for  every  school  has  a  library,  and,  • 
in  addition  to  these,  we  have  112  Traveling  Libraries,  represent¬ 
ing  7,750  volumes  of  books  built  up  in  eleven  years  at  a  cost  of 
$4,125. 

The  first  great  work,  then,  in  country  school  improvement,  is 
the  educational  improvement.  That  is,  a  better  teacher  to  teach 
the  subjects  of  the  course  of  study.  Next  phase  is  to  improve 
the  physical  conditions  of  the  school  house  and  grounds.  This 
work  may  have  small  beginnings,  but  let  no  one  despise  the  day 
of  small  beginnings.  The  gradual  quickening  of  the  people  will 
lead  to  greater  things.  It  is  not  necessary  to  dig  up  the  country 
home  by  its  roots  and  take  it  to  the  city  to  get1  better  schools.  . 

THE  SECOND  IMPROVEMENT 

The  second  phase  of  country  school  improvement  is  making 
the  course  of  study  relate  more  to  the  life  of  the  country  child. 
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Agriculture  is  the  world's  oldest  civilization,  and  the  modern 
trend  in  educational  advancement  is  that  the  school  should  re¬ 
flect  some  of  the  principal  elements  of  the  civilization  in  which  it 
is  placed.  Therefore,  the  country  school  should  teach  some  of 
the  elements  of  agriculture  and  home  economics. 

We  are  entering  a  new  industrial  and  economic  era  with  ref¬ 
erence  to  crop  production.  For  once  in  the  history  of  our  coun¬ 
try  consumption  has  caught  up  with  production.  The  period 
from  1860  to  1900  was  one  of  over-production  and  consequent 
wasting  of  the  fertility  of  the  soil.  The  cities  then  had  abundance 
of  raw  material  of  all  kinds  and  profited  enormously  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  the  open  country.  We  are  at  the  parting  of  the  ways. 
Bookwalter,  in  his  book,  “Rural  Versus  Urban,  Their  Conflict  and 
Causes,”  says:  “In  fact,  as  our  country,  after  its  period  of  arti¬ 
ficial  disturbance,  is  again  returning  to  a  natural  and  normal  con¬ 
dition,  is  not  this  rise  in  prices  of  the  soil’s  products  only  such  as 
might  reasonably  be  expected  when  abnormal  and  transitory  in¬ 
fluences  ceased  to  depress  agricultural  values?  As  there  seems 
no  good  reason  to  believe  that  the  rise  is  not  a\  natural  one  and 
will  not  be  indefinitely  continued,  we  may  consider  it  the  dawn 
of  a  new  era  in  our  country,  in  which  many  violent  political  and 
economic  conflicts  are  likely  to  continue.”  It  seems  that  the  com¬ 
ing  century  is  to  belong  to  agriculture  and  the  open  country. 

Industrial  efficiency  must  mark  the  character  of  the  training 
in  the  new  country  school.  We  are  entering  upon  the  scientific 
age  in  farming.  No  longer  will  the  father  be  able  to  teach  the 
boy  all  about  farming.  For  to-day  in  the  Farmers’  Institute  Meet¬ 
ings  ;  in  the  Short  Courses  in  the  various  Agricultural  Colleges 
are  thousands  of  adult  men  side  by  side  with  boys  and  young 
men  studying  about  restoring  soil  fertility;  plant  food;  selection 
and  improvement  of  types  of  corn;  feeding  a  dairy  herd,  etc.  The 
agricultural  college  and  the  experiment  station  have  discovered  a 
fund  of  valuable  information  for  the  American  farmer.  This  must 
be  taught  in  the  simplest  form  in  the  country  school  and  in  a 
higher  form  in  the  country  high  school. 

We  will  teach  fewer  of  the  unimportant  things  for  the  coun¬ 
try  child  and  lay  greater  emphasis  on  some  new  things.  To  be 
sure  the  multiplication  table  must  be  learned,  both  by  the  country 
child  and  the  city  child.  But  the  application  of  the  multiplica¬ 
tion  table  on  life  problems  should  be  with  different  material  for 
the  country  child  than  that  used  by  the  city  child.  It  is  all  mathe¬ 
matics.  But  all  mathematics  is  not  the  same.  Instead  of  so  much 
arithmetic  in  the  country  on  banking,  insurance,  exchange,  part- 
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nership,  etc.,  let  there  be  material  on  soil  fertility,  farm  mechanics 
and  home  economics.  Problems  like  the  following-  must  have  a 
disciplinary  value  for  the  country  child  and  a  far  more  practical 
value  than  much  of  the  arithmetic  now  fed  the  country  child. 

“1.  Suppose  a  load  of  barnyard  manure  weighs  a  ton.  How 
many  pounds  of  nitrogen  is  in  it?  Of  phosphorus?  Of  potash?” 

“2.  Make  a  ration  of  oat  straw,  clover  hay  and  ground  peas. 
Figure  its  cost  at  the  current  prices  of  feed.” 

“3.  A  lack  of  protein  means  a  smaller  quantity  of  milk.  Sup¬ 
pose  cows  fed  on  20  pounds  of  the  clover-corn-oats  ration  gave  20 
pounds  of  milk  daily,  while  those  fed  on  the  hay-straw-oats-bran 
ration  gave  but  15  pounds  of  milk  daily.  With  milk  at  80  cents 
per  cwt.,  what  is  the  gain  by  using  the  first  ration?” 

“4.  A  farmer  hauls  43,250  pounds  of  milk  that  tests  3.8  per 
cent.,  to  the  factory.  The  price  of  butter  fat  is  26  cents  a  pound. 
How  much  money  should  be  receive?” 

The  above  is  only  an  illustration  of  the  mathematics  for  the 

farm. 

CONSOLIDATION  AND  THE  COUNTRY  H]j£H  SCHOOL 

The  country  child  is  entitled  to  as  good  an  educational  oppor¬ 
tunity  as  is  afforded  the  most  favored  city  child  now  attending 
the  American  public  school.  And  the  new  conditions  of  country 
life  make  it  imperative  that  there  be  within  reach  of  every  country 
child  a  high  school  located  in  the  country  with  a  course  of  study 
related  to  country  life  and  its  interests.  The  city  high  school 
does  not  train  for  country  life.  Its  work  is  not  in  that  direction. 
Too  long  have  farmers  sent  their  children  to  the  city  high  school, 
and  too  long  has  the  complaint  been  made  that  after  the  course 
has  been  finished  in  the  city  high  school  the  boys  and  girls  no 
longer  are  satisfied  with  the  farm. 

The  consolidated  country  school  presents  not  only  better 
schooling  for  the  grades,  but  gives  the  opportunity  for  a  good 
three  or  four  years  high  school.  The  right  kind  of  a  consoli¬ 
dated  school  should  cost  more  money  for  education  of  country 
children  on  the  same  principle  that  the  self-binder  costs  more 
than  the  reap  hook  and  the  automobile  costs  more  than  the  ox 
cart.  It  is  simply  an  instrument  with  which  more  efficient  work 
can  be  done.  The  consolidated  school  furnishes  a  unit  large 
enough  to  develop  a  solidarity  in  a  social  way  that  is  implied  in 
the  activities  as  suggested  in  the  word  neighborhood.  Here  is 
an  opportunity  to  develop  a  richer  community  life  with  the  school 
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as  the  social  center.  In  this  school  will  come  organized  play  for 
the  boys  and  girls.  In  short,  the  consolidated  school  presents 
the  finest  opportunity  for  co-operation  and  socialization  so  much 
needed  by  the  country  people  to  make  a  better  country  life  civili¬ 
zation.  By  the  word  Socialization  is  not  meant  that  every  coun¬ 
try  school  must  have  a  “function”  at  which  Mrs.  J.  Henry  Smith 
“pours.”  It  does  not  mean  that  the  patrons  of  the  country  dis¬ 
trict  must  join  the  Socialistic  political  party.  It  does  mean 
a  movement  of  influence  whereby  the  individualistic  units — the 
farmers — work  together  in  certain  efforts  to  render  social  service 
to  make  experiences  richer  for  all  the  people.  This  is  a  matter 
of  education  and  the  consolidated  school  gives  a  chance  for  the 
young  people  on  the  farm  to  find  a  social  center  without  the 
necessity  of  going  to  town  for  their  amusements. 

Of  course,  it  takes  time  and  education  to  overcome  objections 
to  this  phase  of  country  school  improvement.  All  honor  to  what 
the  country  school  has  done.  The  consolidated  country  school 
is  still  a  country  school  that  enables  the  country  school  to  keep 
up  with  scientific  agriculture  and  the  automobile.  Aside  from 
prejudice  and  conservatism  to  some  persons  consolidation  means 
enormous  taxes  and  without  stopping  to  figure  such  persons  in 
their  terror  see  the  sheriff  coming  down  the  road  to  seize  their 
property,  and  it  is  over  the  hill  to  the  poor  house  for  them.  The 
country  schools  are  too  cheap,  most  of  them  as  they  now  are’. 
Many  districts  thirty  years  ago  acquired  the  habit  of  levying  $300 
annually,  and  they  keep  that  up,  thinking  $300  should  be  the  limit 
for  educational  purposes.  In  Illinois  98  per  cent,  of  the  money 
expended  for  education  is  raised  by  local  taxation  on  the  inde¬ 
pendent  district  unit.  The  Illinois  revenue  law  levies  taxes  on 
the  assessed  valuation  which  is  supposed  to  be  one-third  of  the 
fair  cash  value.  Thus,  for  school  purposes,  a  levy  of  one  and  one- 
half  per  cent,  is  possible  for  general  educational  purposes,  and 
an  additional  levy  of  one  and  one-half  per  cent,  for  building  pur¬ 
poses.  Here  is  a  possible  total  revenue  of  three  per  cent,  to  pro¬ 
vide  a  better  building  with  equipment,  larger  and  more  beautiful 
play  ground  and  a  trained  teacher.  The  countryman  should  ap¬ 
proach  nearer  what  the  city  man  is  paying  for  schools  if  the  coun- 
ryman  wants,  better  school  for  his  children.  I  am  pleading  for 
an  equality  of  educational  opportunity  for  the  country  child. 
This  can  only  be  secured  by  the  country  people  spending  more 
money  on  the  country  school  and  spending  it  in  a  better  way. 
There  is  no  other  way. 

Table  showing  comparative  cost  of  Seward  and  Harlem  Con¬ 
solidated  Schools  in  Winnebago  County,  Illinois,  for  the  year 
1911,  as  compared  with  other  schools  in  the  same  county: 
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Levy 

lor 

District  19il 

2,  South  Beloit.  $  1,800 

3,  South  Beloit.  8,000 

9,  Roscoe .  2,500 

13,  Roekton  ....  3,000 

27,  Durand .  2,900 

86,  Pecatonica..  .  4,500 

97,  Winnebago.  . .  .  3,000 
112,  Cherry  Valley  3,000 

Rockford  .  350,215 

5,  Country .  350 

7,  Country .  500 

8,  Country .  500 

16,  Country .  400 

19,  Country .  400 

20,  Country .  350 

24,  Country .  400 

32,  Country .  650 

33,  Country .  400 

34,  Country .  285 

37,  Country .  500 

39,  Country .  450 

41,  Country .  700 

53,  Country .  400 

59,  Country .  365 

62,  Country .  675 

65,  Country .  1,050 

66,  Country .  2,000 

78,  Country .  475 

104,  Country .  500 

ill,  Country .  500 

1 18,  Country .  600 

120,  Country .  400 

202,  Country .  650 

121,  Seward 

Consolidated  2,600 

122,  Harlem 

Consolidated  4,500 


Rate 

Possibly  levy 

Possibly  levy 

per 

for  school 

for  building 

$100 

purposes, 1911 

pu. poses, 1911 

2.78 

$  999 

$  999 

2.10 

5,170 

5,170 

1.46 

2,548 

2,548 

1.26 

3,708 

3,708 

1.38 

3,252 

3,252 

.87 

7,984 

7,984 

1.02 

4,554 

4,554 

1.29 

3,555 

3,555 

1.90 

280,493 

280,493 

.98 

557 

557 

1.93 

400 

400 

1.00 
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The  Harlem  Consolidated  school  is  costing  more  than  the  Seward  Consolidated  be¬ 
cause  the  board  pay  higher  salaries  for  teachers  and  have  equipped  the  building  so 
that  manual  training,  domestic  science  and  agriculture  are  taught.  In  above  exhibit 
note  how  few  pupils  over  14  years  are  in  the  country  schools.  In  comparing  costs  of 
Consolidation  remember  that  the  Seward  and  Harlem  Consolidated  districts  are  paying 
for  new  buildings,  furnish  nine  months  school  with  three  and  four  years  high  school. 
xA.nd  yet  the  tax  rate  is  lower  than  24  country  schools  and  the  nine  village  schools  and 
City  of  Rockford. 


WILL  IT  PAY? 

Let  me  close  with  the  words  of  Dean  Burnet  of  the  Nebraska 
College  of  Agriculture.  In  discussing  “What  is  the  Next  Step 
in  Agricultural  Education,”  he  says:  “Here  should  be  the  cen¬ 
tralized  school — a  real  country  school  with  not  less  than  ten 
grades,  with  specially  trained  teachers  in  agriculture  and  home 
economics,  a  school  where  the  boy  and  the  girl  may  study  lan¬ 
guage  and  mathematics,  geography  and  history  and  agriculture, 
all  in  their  relation  to  the  daily  welfare  of  the  community. 
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“Can  a  purely  rural  people  afford  such  ideal,  such  real  edu¬ 
cation?  Better  ask,  can  they  permit  their  hungry  acres  to  lie  half 
tilled  while  the  city  swallows  up  their  young?  The  country 
church  will  take  on  new  life  when  farms  are  better  tilled  and  the 
profits  from  the  land  provide  better  schools,  more  sanitary  homes, 
and  leisure  to  enjoy  the  open  country.” 

CHAIRMAN  POWERS:  To  those  of  us  who  live  in  cities 
where  our  children  have  many  advantages,  this  work  does  not 
seem  as  wonderful  as  it  does  to  some  of  the  rest  of  us  who!  live 
in  the  rural  districts. 

This  question  of  athletics  for  the  children  is  unheard  of 
throughout  the  country,  except  in  spots  where  some  one  man, 
some  one  individual,  has  had  the  vision  and  the  energy  and  the 
faculty  to  put  this  thing  into  practice.  It  is  a  marvelous  thing 
that  we  have  seen  to-night,  and  I  hope  that  we  have  taken  it  in 
and  appreciated  it. 

To-night,  we  have,  in  addition  to  what  has  already  been  pre¬ 
sented,  something  nonetheless  marvelous,  and  I  hope  you  will 
all  be  able  to  remain  right  through  what  will  now  follow,  although 
it  is  late,  which  is  absolutely  unique.  The  next  speaker  will  show 
how  whole  communities  in  the  country,  who  never  knew  each 
other  before,  men  and  women  have  met  each  other  and  are  bound 
together  in  a  community  interest,  all  of  which  has  been  brought 
about  through  this  wonderful  introduction  of  entertainment,  base¬ 
ball  games,  enjoyment  and  recreations.  I  wish  to  introduce  to 
you  Dr.  Myron  T.  Scudder,  who  will  speak  to  you  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of 

ADDRESS 

“RURAL  RECREATION,  A  SOCIALIZING  FACTOR.” 

BY  MYRON  T.  SCUDDER, Professor  of  the  Science  of  Edu¬ 
cation  in  Rutgers  College,  N.  J.  Madam  Chairman,  ladies  and  gentle¬ 
men :  In  April,  1906,  a  few  men  and  women  interested  in  play, 
met  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  and  organized  the  Playground  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  America.  The  little  group  was  received  at  the  White 
House  by  President  Roosevelt,  who  later  consented  to  become 
honorary  president  of  the  infant  organization.  Dr.  Luther  Hal¬ 
sey  Gulick  was  made  president. 

Thus  launched,  the  association  grew  with  amazing  rapidity, 
and  at  the  end  of  the  first  year,  when  a  great  playground  con¬ 
gress  was  held  in  Chicago,  it  was  realized  that  one  of  the  mofst 
profoundly  significant  social  and  educational  movements  of  mod¬ 
ern  times  was  taking  shape,  and  had  already  become  powerful 
and  effective. 

And  this  development  has  gone  on  with  ever  accelerating 
momentum  until  now  every  state  in  the  Union  is  reached  by  its 
propaganda.  A  splendid  literature  on  play  has  developed,  and 
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since  unlooked-for  ramifications  and  extensions  of  the  play  propa¬ 
ganda  have  appeared  as  the  movement  progressed,  carefully  se¬ 
lected  committees  have  explored,  charted,  studied  and  described 
these,  their  reports  having  been  published  in  the  bulky  proceed¬ 
ings  of  the  Playground  Association. 

In  the  meantime,  the  name  of  the  association  itself  has  been 
broadened  to  include  all  that  the  newer  conception  of  the  play¬ 
ground  idea  stands  for,  and  has  been  changed  to  the  “Playground 
and  Recreation  Association  of  America,”  its  headquarters  being 
in  the  Metropolitan  building  in  New  York,  where  a  strong  offi¬ 
cial  force  is  maintained,  while  field  secretaries  are  busy  the  coun¬ 
try  over  responding  to  calls  for  help. 

Playgrounds  and  recreation  centers,  organized  in  the  interest 
of  adults  as  well  as  of  children,  are  appearing  everywhere,,  out  of 
doors,  in  buildings,  on  roofs,  in  asylums,  hospitals,  factories,  and 
even  within  prison  yards.  It  has  been  discovered  that  play  is  not 
only  a  means  of  happiness,  but  is  essential  as  a  means  of  normal 
physical  development,  as  a  means  of  intellectual,  moral  and  so¬ 
cial  education.  In  many  institutions  it  is  found  to  have  thera¬ 
peutic  uses  for  the  healing  of  disease,  as  well  as  breaking  up 
the  monotonous  routine  of  institutional  life.  It  is  quite  natural 
that  most  of  this  activity  has  been  confined  to  our  cities,  first, 
because  nearly  all  the  promoters  were  city  people,  and  second, 
because  it  had  not  been  realized,  perhaps  we  may  say  suspected, 
that  country  people  as  well  as  city  people  needed  supervised 
recreation  and  play.  Yet,  we  find  in  these  days  that  the  rural 
population  also  is  coming  to  its  own,  and  that  a  very  vigorous 
extension  of  the  play  propaganda  is  reaching  even  into  the  coun¬ 
try.  What  its  purpose,  methods  and  outcome  are,  we  must  now 
proceed  to  describe,  or  rather  hint  at,  for  in  the  limited  space 
allotted  to  this  article,  nothing  but  a  short  resume  of  the  subject 
can  be  given. 

The  United  States  census  designates  as  rural  all  who  live  out¬ 
side  of  cities  of  8,000  or  more  in  population.  In  common  use, 
however,  it  has  a  much  narrower  significance,  and  for  the, pur¬ 
poses  of  the  present  discussion  we  shall  limit  it  to  the  little  vil¬ 
lages,  cross-roads  communities,  camps,  and  scattered  populations, 
seaboard  and  inland,  which  have  to  do  with  the  developing  and 
marketing  of  the  natural  resources  of  the  country.  Suburban 
communities  and  large  villages  are  not  rural.  It  is  a  pity  that 
the  word  rural  is  not  better  comprehended,  for  looseness  in  its 
use  leads  to  looseness  in  thought  and  to  error  in  inference  and 
in  conclusion.  No  one  can  grasp  the  real  meaning  of  the  word 
who  has  not  lived  in  the  country  and  absorbed  the  psychology 
of  the  truly  rural  mind.  Sociallv  and  psychologically,  the  native 
of  the  open  country  is  different  from  the  urbanite.  One  may  live 
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in  the  country  for  years  and  not  get  the  rural  feeling  and  the 
rural  point  of  view.  To'  own  a  farm  or  a  house  in  the  country 
does  not  necessarily  make  the  owner  rural.  He  may  never  fully 
grasp  the  significance  of  rural  life.  If  he  is  city  bred,  he  probably 
never  will.  He  will  be  in  the  country  but  not  of  it. 

Now,  the  truly  rural  mind  as  developed  on  the  farm  is  greater 
than  the  urban  mind.  It  is  almost  purely  democratic.  In  it 
labor  and  capital  are  reconciled  and  eat,  as  well  as  work,  side  by 
side  in  shirt  sleeves.  In  it  the  psychology  of  manufacturing,  buy¬ 
ing,  selling,  storing  and  transporting,  operate  in  harmony  in  one 
mind  instead  of  at  cross  purposes  in  many  minds  as  in  the  city. 
In  it  the  professional,  the  scientific,  and  the  mercantile  must 
strike  a  fairly  even  balance.  The  fully  developed  rural  mind,  the 
product  of  its  environment,  is  more  original,  more  versatile,  more 
accurate,  more  philosophical,  more  practical,  more  persevering 
than  the  urban  mind ;  it  is  a  larger,  freer  mind  and  dominates  tre¬ 
mendously. 

It  is  because  of  this  type  of  farm-bred  mind  that  our  leaders 
have  largely  come  from  rural  life.  Ninety-four  per  cent,  of  the 
leading  citizens  of  one  of  our  large  Eastern  cities,  according  to 
Dr.  Hillis,  of  Brooklyn,  were  brought  up  on  the  farm.  Of  a 
group  of  one  hundred  representative  men,  commercial  and  pro¬ 
fessional,  in  Chicago,  it  was  found  that  eighty-five  per  cent,  were 
farm  or  village  bred.  Eighty-five  per  cent,  of  the  students  in 
four  colleges  and  seminaries  came  from  country  districts,  while 
upwards  of  sixty  per  cent,  of  the  men  and  women  mentioned  m 
“Who’s  Who,”  likewise  are  from  the  country.  Dr.  Hillis  well  says: 
“The  brain  and  nerve  centers'  are  not  more  dependent  upon  the 
soundness  of  the  related  tissues  than  the  city  upon  the  rural  dis¬ 
tricts.” 

And  it  is,  of  course,  essential  to  national  welfare  that  the  rural 
districts  should  continue  to  furnish  such  leaders  and  therefore 
should  be  populous,  prosperous,  and  contented.  Yet,  everyone 
knows  that  they  are  neither  one  nor  the  other.  Isolation,  hard 
work,  long  hours  and  small  returns  have  increased  discontent, 
especially  amongst  the  young,  while  the  call  of  the  city  has  been 
increasingly  seductive.  So  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  a 
natural,  legitimate  migration  from  country  to  town  has  swelled 
to  alarming  proportions,  scores  of  thousands  fleeing  like  fugi¬ 
tives  from  the  hardships  and  isolation  of  the  farm,  their  depar¬ 
ture  making  life  still  more  dreary  and  deadening  to  those  whoj 
remain  behind.  The  isolation  from  which  they  had  escaped  aug¬ 
mented  the  discontent  that  in  many  sections  has  caused  people 
to  settle  down  into  an  almost  helpless  lethargy.  The  uppermost 
sentiment  nearly  everywhere  seems  to  be :  “Anything  but  this ! 
How  can  I  get  away?”  National  welfare  requires  that  this  point 
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of  view  be  changed  to  one  in  which,  with  cheery  hopefulness,  all 
ask:  “How  can  we  make  conditions  such  that  we  shall  be  glad 
to  stay?” 

At  this  point  it  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  terms 
‘‘rural”  and  “country”  mean  very  different  things  in  different  sec¬ 
tions.  A  statement  that  is  entirely  applicable  to  a  farming  sec¬ 
tion  or  to  country  villages  in,  say,  the  mountain  regions  of  east¬ 
ern  Tennessee,  or  perhaps  nearer  home,  should  not  be  considered 
as  “personal”  by  residents  of  the  many  cultured,  rural  communities 
of  which  this  nation  is  so  justly  proud.  Stop  a  moment  to  con¬ 
sider  the  varied  rural  communities  of  this  land  of  ours.  Think  of 
the  mountain  whites  and  the  Georgia  “crackers,”  think  of  the 
sparsely  settled  population  of  the  Far  West,  of  the  rude  mining 
settlements  and  lumber  districts,  perhaps  fifty  miles  from  any 
railroad;  think  of  the  black  belt  of  the  South,  the  half-civilized 
Indians,  the  undesirable  immigrants,  and  others  who  are  dis¬ 
persed  over  our  agricultural  districts,  East,  West,  North  and 
South,  some  perhaps  nearer  than  we  like,  and  remember  that 
these  are  part  and  parcel  of  the  rural  problem. 

In  many,  if  not  most,  rural  communities  conditions  are  dis¬ 
heartening.  Something  must  be  done  for  them.  Where  schools 
and  churches  are  feeble,  no  worse  places  could  be  conceived  of 
in  which  to  bring  up  children.  No  wonder  people  want  to  leave. 
Yet,  for  the  sake  of  our  national  welfare,  even  these  must  be  made 
wholesome. 

Now,  while  a  full  and  frank  description  of  rural  conditions 
would  make  a  dark  picture,  yet,  with  it  all,  one  would  have  to  tell 
of  many  measures  of  relief  and  promises  of  better  days.  A  rural 
renaissance  has  already  dawned.  Better  methods  of  agriculture 
and  of  business  co-operation  will  relieve  the  industrial  and  eco¬ 
nomic  elements  of  the  situation,  while  an  awakening  church,  an 
improved  school,  and  a  richer  and  more  inspiring  community  life 
will  tend  to  make  social  conditions  centripetal  instead  of  centri¬ 
fugal  and  lessen  the  suffering  from  isolation. 

It  is  in  this  latter  respect  that  the  recreation  and  playground* 
idea  will  make  itself  felt,  and  it  is  hardly  putting  it  too  strongly 
to  say  that  a  well  planned  propaganda  of  recreation  is  as  vital 
a  necessity  to  the  country’s  welfare  as  is  improved  farming. 

Country  people  need  more  recreation  and  they  need  to  be 
trained  in  the  art  of  recreation  and  amusement.  Their  quest  for 
means  of  passing  leisure  hours  often  takes  crude,  uninteresting 
and  even  childish  forms,  not  infrequently  is  rough  and  grotesque^ 
and  altogether  too  commonly  leads  to  immorality  to  a  degree  that 
is  not  generally  suspected. 
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Into  this  matter  of  promoting  wholesome  recreation  for  the 
young  and  old,  the  rural  church,  the  reconstructed  school,  some¬ 
times  consolidated,  but  more  frequently  under  one  teacher,  the 
rural  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  the  grange,  and  other  fraternal  orders,  must; 
enter  heart  and  soul.  As  the  writer  has  pointed  out  elsewhere, 
an  adequate  program  of  play  would  include  pleasureable  outdoor 
and  indoor  occupation,  for  (a)  day  schools,  (b)  homes,  (c)  Sun¬ 
day  Schools,  (d)  other  social  organizations,  public  and  private, 
suitable  for  Sundays  as  well  as  week  days,  adjusted  to  the  sea¬ 
son  of  the  year,  and  adapted  to  the  needs  of  (1)  very  little  chil¬ 
dren,  (2)  children  from  eight  to  thirteen,  (3)  boys  and  girls  in 
the  adolescent  period,  (4)  adults;  sex  as  well  as  age  being  taken 
into  account  when  necessary.  The  word  play  thus  broadened, 
brings  us  into  the  realms  of  kindergartens,  manual  training  de¬ 
partments,  vacation  schools,  summer  camps,  boys’  clubs,  girls’ 
clubs,  nature-study  clubs,  camera  clubs,  collection  clubs ;  it  has 
to  do  with  swimming,  fishing,  boating,  skating,  skeeing,  and  snow- 
shoeing;  also  with  all  forms  of  athletics;  with  the  use  of  tools 
and  implements,  with  the  use  of  clay,  plasticine;  paper  pulp,  and 
putty  for  modeling;  with  the  use  of  tops  and  marbles,  bean-bags, 
balls  and  kites,  stilts,  toys,  soap  bubbles,  cards,  dissected  maps, 
scrap  books,  and  the  myriad  other  amusements  materials,  plays 
and  games  which  are  the  heritage  of  the  human  race,  and  with¬ 
out  sharing  in  which  no  child  can  grow  to  complete  manhood  or 
womanhood,  and  no  adult  can  live  a  cheerful,  joyous,  well- 
rounded-out  life. 

Let  us  itemize  with  brief  comment  or  description  some  of 
the  more  important  phases  of  a  propagana  for  socialized,  super¬ 
vised  recreation,  indoors  and  outdoors,  in  home,  church,  school, 
and  community.  Of  course,  we  can  do  no  more  than  hastily 
glance  at  the  possibilities,  with  the  hope  of  opening  up  the  field 
in  a  suggestive  way. 

1.  Amongst  other  indoor  activities  we  should  emphasize 
story  telling.  Mr.  Richard  T.  Wyche,  so  well  known  as  an  apostle 
of  this  great  and  important  art,  says:  “There  are  many  homes  that 
cannot  afford  libraries  and  the  rich  adornment  of  art,  but  no 
home  is  so  humble  that  parents  cannot  gather  the  children  around 
the  fireside  on  a  winter’s  evening  or  about  the  doorsteps  in  the 
twilight  of  a  summer’s  day  and  tell  them  stories.”  This  is  an 
art  that  parents  and  many  other  adults  should  cultivate.  And 
note  Mr.  Wyche’s  suggestion  about  the  fireside.  The  open  fire¬ 
place  can  work  social  wonders  if  people  will  only  give  it  a  chance ! 
Suggestive  lists  of  books  on  story  telling  may  be  obtained  of  the 
Playground  and  Recreation  Association  of  America. 

2.  From  the  story  told  at  the  fireside  to  the  story  told  on  a 
stage  or  platform  before  an  audience  is  a  natural  evolution. 
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Dramatic  societies  should  be  organized  in  every  good  sized  com¬ 
munity,  and  where  the  population  is  scattered  several  com¬ 
munities  may  unite  to  form  one.  We  are  only  beginning  to  sense 
the  educational  value  of  dramatization.  Yet,  once  it  was  the 
best  if  not  the  only  way  to  spread  great  truths  amongst  the  people, 
as,  for  instance,  the  teaching  of  Biblical  events  and  characters 
by  the  mystery  and  miracle  plays  of  the  middle  ages..  Note  the 
results  of  an  active  village  dramatic  society  in  Oberammergau, 
Germany.  Largely  through  its  influence  there  has  developed  the 
most  remarkable  community  in  all  this  world,  a  little  village  in 
a  remote  mountain  district,  which  generation  after  generation 
continues  to  produce  gifted  men,  superb  women  and  beautiful, 
wonderfully  beautiful,  and  clever  children,  in  extraordinary  num¬ 
bers.  Oberammergau  cannot  be  duplicated  elsewhere  perhaps, 
yet  properly  conducted  dramatics  will  greatly  enrich  life  in  our 
country  communities,  as  it  has  there. 

3.  Clubs  for  boys  and  girls  are  as  necessary  in  the  country 
as  in  the  city.  Besides  clubs  covering  particular  interests  like 
photography,  nature-study,  Bible  study,  etc.,  organizations  like 
the  Boy  Scouts,  Campfire  Girls,  Knights  of  King  Arthur  and 
Pioneer  Girls,  should  be  fostered  and  supervised  by  adults.  Here 
is  where  the  country  pastor  may  exert  a  powerful  influence,  as 
well  as  the  country  teacher. 

4.  The  grange  and  other  fraternal  orders,  fire  companies, 
literary  and  library  associations  furnish  club  life  for  men  and 
women,  and  in  these  the  recreation  idea  may  well  be  emphasized. 
To  such  organizations  the  children  must  appeal  for  sympathy  and 
help  in  their  playground  propaganda.  A  woman’s  club  in  a  cer¬ 
tain  village  gave  a  giant  stride  to  the  children.  Its  example  is 
worthy  of  emulation. 

5.  Promoted  by  these  organizations,  communities  should 
maintain  lecture  and  entertainment  courses,  reading  circles,  a 
public  library,  and,  where  possible,  a  choral  union.  Then  there 
is  the  stereopticon  with  it's  wonderful  possibilities.  No  com¬ 
munity  or  group  of  communities  should  be  without  one,  and  sys¬ 
tematic  provision  for  its  use  should  be  made.  The  old  fashioned 
husking  bees  and  barn  raisings  are  things  of  the  past  in  all  but 
a  few  communities,  but  why  not  bring  back  the  spelling  match 
and  the  singing  school?  Those  of  us  who  were  brought  up  on 
such  things  know  what  an  important  part  they  played  in  oiir 
lives. 

6.  Church,  school  and  other  socials  should  pay  more  intelli¬ 
gent  attention  to  their  programs  of  recreation.  Social  evenings 
frequently  are  uninteresting,  insipid  and  foolish,  because  not  care¬ 
fully  planned.  They  disgust  and  alienate  instead  of  proving  at¬ 
tractive  and  inspiring.  On  such  occasions  they  may  well  be  a 
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serious  core  to  the  evening,  a  short  literary  and  musical  program, 
for  instance,  or  a  club  meeting  to  discuss  matters  of  community 
interest,  to  be  preceded  and  followed  by  plenty  of  fun  and  amuse¬ 
ment.  Well  thought-out  programs  of  entertainment,  fun  and 
recreation  for  all  sorts  of  gatherings  in  the  country  are  greatly 
needed. 

7.  Townships,  or  country  gatherings,  extending  perhaps 
through  two  or  three  days,  have  been  successfully  maintained  in 
several  states.  Most  famous  of  these  is  the  Hesperia  movement, 
a  winter  gathering  of  Michigan  farmers  and  teachers  which  has 
met  for  years  in  Hesperia,  miles  from  any  railway,  to  enjoy  a 
program  of  lectures,  music  and  discussion  from  Thursday  night 
to  Saturday  night.  Mr.  D.  E.  McClure,  to  whom  most  of  the 
credit  for  this  movement  must  be  given,  said  once,  “Thousands 
of  people  have  been  inspired,  made  better,  at  the  Hesperia  meet¬ 
ings.”  Hesperia,  with  its  powerful  appeal  to  the  craving  for 
wholesome  recreation,  certainly  has  induced  many  to  stay  on 
their  farms.  It  is  a  signal  instance  of  the  efficacy  of  a  properly 
conducted  “Stay  on  the  Farm  Movement,”  which  is  far  more  im¬ 
portant  than  the  “Back  to  the  Farm  Movement.” 

8.  Itinerant  social  and  literary  meetings  have  also  proved  a 
success.  Assembling  by  strawload  or  by  walking  parties  on  a 
given  Saturday,  bringing  their  lunch  and  meeting  in  a  school 
house,  church  or  village  hall,  people  from  several  communities 
may  gather  with  great  profit  and  pleasure  several  times  a  year. 

9.  Systematic  effort  should  be  made  to  teach  plays  and 
games  to  children  and  to  instruct  them  in  the  art  of  framing  up 
programs  of  indoor  amusements.  Such  books  as  Bancroft’s  “Games 
for  the  Playground,  Home  School  and  Gymnasium,”  the  Dan  Beard 
Handy  Books,  Nugent’s  “New  Games  and  Amusements,”  and 
Johnson’s  “Education  by  Plays  and  Games,”  should  be  owned  by 
every  school  and  church,  and  constantly  used.  Country  children 
do  not  play  enough  because  they  do  not  know  enough  about 
play.  Their  repertoire  of  games  is  exceedingly  limited,  and  their 
elders  are  even  worse  off  than  they  are.  Hence  the  importance 
of  systematic  effort  to  teach  them  what  and  how  to  play.  The 
splendid  work  already  referred  to,  which  is  being  done  in  this 
direction  by  some  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  county  work  secretaries, 
who  actually  have  gone  from  one  country  school  to  another  to 
ask  permission  to  teach  the  children  a  few  new  games,  is  worthy 
of  emulation 

9.  Manual  training,  industrial  and  domestic  arts,  and  nature- 
study  furnish  much  indoor  occupation  which  has  high  recreational 
value.  The  making  of  collections  (stamps,  autographs,  eggs, 
etc.,)  should  be  encouraged.  So  should  the  making  of  useful 
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articles  for  the  home  or  school.  Manual  methods  in  Sunday- 
school  work  are  also  decidedly  in  point  here. 

10.  What  has  so  far  been  said  suggests  the  importance  of 
having  in  connection  with  church,  school  and  home,  a  definite 
store-room  or  place  for  play  and  recreation  materials,  which 
should  be  treated  with  the  same  dignity  as  a  library  and  should 
be  as  liberally  maintained  as  possible.  In  it  would  be  kept  not 
only  the  toys  and  games,  but  materials  for  constructing  various 
articles,  drawing  and  painting  materials,  costumes  that  have  been 
used  in  dramatics  and  that  will  surely  come  in  handy  again  some 
day,  pictures,  projection  apparatus,  etc. 

Outdoor  recreation  and  play  for  country  communities  may 
include  (1)  activities  suggested  by  the  environment  itself,  such 
as  hunting,  fishing,  camping,  tramping,  mountain  climbing,  water 
sports,  winter  sports,  certain  phases  of  nature-study  and  of  farm 
work,  like  sugar-making,  husking  bees,  and  so  on;  (2)  group  ac¬ 
tivities  for  boys,  like  the  Boy  Scouts,  and  for  girls,  like  the  Camp¬ 
fire  Girls;  (3)  regular  playground  activities  with  organized  and 
supervised  plays,  games  and  athletics;  (4)  community  activities, 
such  as  pageants  and  festivals,  county  fairs  and  athletic  field  days 
and  play  picnics.  Of  these: 

1.  Hunting  and  fishing  cannot  figure  conspicuously  in  the 
long  settled  sections  of  the  country  for  the  obvious  reason  that 
fish  and  game  are  scarce.  When  these  sports  are  no  longer 
available,  other  forms  of  recreation  must  be  provided  to  take 
their  place,  though  not  with  the  expectation  that  they  will  be  as 
effective.  The  old-fashioned  husking  bee  is  no  more,  but  the 
sugar  bush  is  still  with  us,  though  in  less  romantic  form,  because 
of  its  modern  methods.  It  is  now  very  business-like  and  is  no 
longer  the  “recreation  center”  it  used  to  be  in  numberless  places, 
with  its  rude  shelter,  its  kettles,  sap  buckets  and  roaring  camp¬ 
fires. 

To  supplement,  or  to  take  the  place  of  these  old-time  recrea¬ 
tions,  the  more  modern  forms  of  camping-out  may  well  be  en¬ 
couraged  in  the  country.  Who  has  not  known  of  boys  putting 
up  a  tent  near  the  house,  or  making  a  rough  shelter  in  the  woods 
and  sleeping  and  eating  in  it  for  days  at  a  time?  Here  is  an  in¬ 
stinct  of  which  country  pastors  and  teachers  may  well  take  ad¬ 
vantage.  A  few  tents  in  a  community,  owned  by  the  church 
perhaps,  or  by  the  grange,  or  even  by  a  ladies’  club,  may  be 
made  a  means  of  grace  to  many,  if  under  the  supervision  of  a 
wise  leader. 

2.  Tramping  is  an  almost  unknown,  or  at  least,  unpracticed 
form  of  recreation  in  America,  though  it  is  popular  in  Europe. 
Pile  some  bedding  into  a  wagon  with  provisions  and  extra  cloth¬ 
ing,  and,  with  an  objective  point  two  or  three  days  away,  such 
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as  some  historic  site,  some  college  of  agriculture,  some  mountain, 
city  or  body  of  water,  let  the  trampers  set  forth  properly  super¬ 
vised  and  guided,  camping  along  the  road  and  thoroughly  en¬ 
joying  an  outing  whose  retrospect  is  only  less  delightful  than  the 
actual  experience,  especially  if  cameras  are  taken  along  to  make 
a  visual  record  of  current  events. 

3.  Mountain  climbing  is  another  pastime  which  is  just  be¬ 
ginning  to  be  appreciated  in  this  country,  but  chiefly  by  city 
people.  Tens  of  thousands  of  our  rural  population  live  near 
superb  mountains,  the  conquest  of  which  by  climbing  will  prove 
most  inspiring  to  mountaineering  clubs  whose  membership  should 
include  women  and  girls.  Recent  magazine  articles  show  the  pos¬ 
sibilities  of  this  sport. 

4.  What  has  been  called  the  ‘‘caravan”  gives  an  interesting 
outing.  It  is  a  train  of  wagons,  fitted  up  as  comfortably  and  as 
attractively  as  may  be  desired,  a  la  gypsy  style,  one  serving  as 
a  parlor,  another  as  a  kitchen,  others  as  sleeping  rooms,  and  so 
on,  the  caravan  moving  leisurely  through  the  country  in  a  most 
comfortable  outing. 

5.  For  the  water  there  is  the  houseboat,  with  a  great  variety 
of  possibilities,  perhaps  too  expensive  for  a  single  family,  but 
feasible  for  co-operative  effort,  especially  if  fitted  up  in  the  simple, 
inexpensive  way  practiced  by  fishermen  and  river  boatmen. 

Tramping  and  camping  expeditions  may  be  accompanied  by 
programs  of  plays  and  games,  athletic  events  and  water  sports 
to  any  extent  desired,  with  appropriate  badges  and  mementos 
for  excellence  shown  in  competition  or  in  attaining  certain  stand¬ 
ards.  Indeed,  some  outings  are  rendered  onerous  and  dull  for 
lack  of  the  incidental  play  which  should  be  counted  on  to  liven 
up  the  day’s  doings  and  prevent  monotony. 

6.  The  Boy  Scouts  and  Campfire  Girls  should  be  organized 
in  country  districts  as  well  as  in  cities,  possibly  with  slightly  dif¬ 
ferent  standards  and  tests.  “Rural  Scouts”  have  already  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  West,  and  perhaps  this  name,  instead  of  “Boy 
Scouts,”  should  be  adopted  for  country  boys.  Country  girls  have 
not  been  organized  along  these  lines,  although  an  organization 
of  “Pioneer  Girls”  has  been  projected.  But  in  the  Tomato  Clubs 
of  the  South,  girls  have  achieved  an  organization  which,  at  the 
same  time  that  it  is  professedly  vocational,  lends  itself  to  social 
recreation  to  any  desired  extent.  The  same  is  true  of  the  Corn 
Clubs,  and  other  similar  organizations  of  country  boys.  Yet, 
these  vocational  clubs,  strongly  recreational  as  they  may  be, 
cannot  play  that  rich  part  in  the  social  development  of  adolescents 
as  do  the  Boy  Scouts  and  Campfire  Girls. 

So  far  we  have  touched  on  the  more  informal  modes  of 
recreation,  the  equipment  for  which  is  the  world  about  us,  in 
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which  man  and  nature  are  playmates.  We  now  come  to  that  still 
greater,  and  perhaps  more  important,  certainly  more  social,  field 
of  recreation,  in  which  man  plays  with  man,  combining  for  pur¬ 
poses  of  recreation  in  numberless  forms  of  activity  which,  when 
properly  organized  and  supervised,  develop  efficiency,  build  char¬ 
acter,  and  often  fuse  discordant  elements  into  a  homogeneous, 
co-operating  mass.  In  this  more  specialized  field  the  recreational 
activities  center  at  the  playground,  and  here  play  comes  to  be 
recognized  as  one  of  the  most  serious  and  important  concerns 
of  life. 

One  of  the  best  things  ever  said  about  play  comes  from  Mr. 
Joseph  Lee,  whom  we  delight  to  honor  as  the  father  of  the  mod¬ 
ern  playground  movement  in  this  country.  “The  thing  that  most 
needs  to  be  understood  about  play,”  he  says,  “is  that  it  is  not  a 
luxury,  but  a  necessity ;  it  is  not  something  that  a  child  likes 
to  have;  it  is  something  that  he  must  have  if  he  is  to  grow  up. 
It  is  more  than  an  essential  part  of  his  education ;  it  is  an  essential 
part  of  the  law  of  his  growth,  of  the  process  by  which  he  becomes 
a  man  at  all.”  All  this  is  true  for  the  country  child  as  for  the  city 
child. 

But  we  must  take  a  still  wider  view  of  outdoor  play,  and  re¬ 
gard  it  as  an  essential  for  adults  as  well  as  for  children.  We  should 
never  get  too  old  to  play,  and  singe  it  is  so  universally  important 
we  must  undertake  seriously  to  provide  adequate  play  and 
recreation  facilities  for  all.  Having  caught  the  wider  significance 
of  the  playground  idea,  we  shall  come  to  recognize  that  the  or¬ 
ganized  and  supervised  playground  is  as  much  a  social  institution 
as  are  the  church  and  school. 

And  I  would  here  emphasize,  as  I  have  in  previous  articles, 
that  play  in  the  country  is  not  so  much  to  promote  health  as  to 
develop  the  higher  social  instincts,  to  introduce  another  power¬ 
ful  centripetal  factor  into  country  life  which  will  tend  to  counter¬ 
act  the  expulsive  features  which  have  been  so  actively  depopu¬ 
lating  our  rural  districts.  A  very  important  result  of  play  in  the 
country  is  the  development  of  community  spirit  which  is  so  seri¬ 
ously  lacking  in  country  districts.  There  seems  to  be  so  little 
to  hold  the  people  together.  But  once  interest  children  in  play, 
get  them  to  organize  teams,  design  and  make  a  good  school  ban¬ 
ner,  compose  and  learn  a  school  cheer,  adopt  a  distinctive  athletic 
costume  or  even  a  celluloid  button  which  is  to  be  worn  when 
they  go  to  the  next  great  play  festival  and  compete  with  other 
schools,  and  there  will  be  no  lack  of  community  spirit  so  far  as 
the  children  are  concerned,  and  the  adult  population  will  soon  be 
catching  some  of  it  too. 

In  country  places  playgrounds  will  have  to  come,  if  they  come 
at  all,  through  the  generosity  of  some  individual  or  clubs  or  on 
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the  initiative  of  some  organization  like  a  powerful  school  or  col¬ 
lege,  a  wide  awake  church  or  a  county  work  department  of  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  And  they  are  actually  coming  in  considerable  num¬ 
bers  and  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  everywhere  they  produce 
the  same  social  results.  That  is,  they  bring  about  fine  community 
spirit,  awaken  civic  consciousness  and  co-operation,  and  make  for 
a  whole-souled  companionship  instead  of  for  individualism  and 
isolation.  If  we  could  see  the  playground  idea  prevail  through¬ 
out  the  rural  communities  of  the  land,  the  gain  to  the  nation 
through  the  ever  increasing  number  of  cheerful,  contented,  in¬ 
dustrious,  patriotic  citizens  will  be  far  greater  than  if  mines  of 
fabulous  wealth  were  uncovered,  or  all  the  commerce  of  the  world 
were  brought  under  our  flag. 

Regular,  supervised  play  should  begin  at  the  home,  and  how 
fortunate  the  children  who  have  parents  who  are  in  sympathy 
with  play  and  who  will  occasionally  find  time  to  play  with  their 
children!  Sand  pile,  swings,  and  other  inexpensive  apparatus  are 
easily  provided,  and  so  are  the  chinning  bar,  jumping  pit  and  run¬ 
ning  course. 

The  same  is  true  at  the  school,  even  the  one-room  school. 
Helpful  literature  is  now  available  for  those  who  are  willing  to 
take  up  this  work.  The  country  road  will  have  to  be  pressed 
into  service  for  some  of  the  activities,  but  every  school  should 
have  ample  grounds  laid  out  and  equipped  for  such  games  as  vol¬ 
ley  ball,  badminton,  prisoner’s  base,  captain  ball,  baseball  or 
playground  ball,  (the  latter  requiring  much  less  space  than  the 
former),  relay  races,  etc.  Marble  and  kite  flying  should  be  en¬ 
couraged,  and  so  should  red  rover  leapfrog,  duck  on  the  rock, 
moving  statues,  and  a  hundred  other  games  that  are  readily 
learned. 

Folk  dancing  should  be  revived  in  the  country  as  it  has  been 
in  the  city.  Here  again  manuals  of  instructions  are  ready. 

Teachers,  pastors  and  play  leaders  should  make  use  of  excur¬ 
sions,  picnics  and  camping  expeditions,  as  suggested  above. 

National  holidays  and  other  special  occasions  may  be  ob¬ 
served  by  the  holding  of  pageants.  There  is  already  a  generous 
literature  on  this  subject  which  may  be  obtained  through  the 
Playground  and  Recreation  Association  of  America.  The  pageant 
idea  for  country  communities  has  been  worked  out  by  Mr.  W. 
C.  Langdon  at  Thetford,  Vermont.  His  pamphlet,  “The  Pageant 
of  Thetford,”  is  a  classic  in  the  literature  of  recreation. 

An  essential  phase  of  playground  activity  is  athletics.  These 
cannot  be  elaborate,  of  course,  and  if  the  teacher  feels  unequal 
to  the  task,  perhaps  the  country  pastor  or  some  other  adult  in 
the  community  would  help. 
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A  beginning  in  athletics  is  usually  made  by  having  the  boys 
run,  jump  and  chin  themselves  in  accordance  with  certain  direc¬ 
tions  and  standards  as  explained  in  the  following  blank,  a  badge 
or  button  being  given  to  each  boy  who  attains  the  required 
standards : 


ATHLETIC  BADGE  COMPETITION. 
Country  School  Athletic  League. 


Events 

Required 

Standard 

Actual 

Record 

Date 

Regulations 

Boys  under  13 
chinning 

4  times 

This  competition  is  to  take  place  at 
each  school  under  the  direction  of  the 
teacher  and  a  representative  of  the  cen¬ 
tral  committee. 

Only  those  whose  deportment  and 
scholarship  are  satisfactory  may  com¬ 
pete.  Boys  may  run  barefoot. 

Only  Winners  of  an  Athletic 
Badge  or  Button  are  Eligible  to 
enter  the  Field  Day  Championship 
Events. 

There  shall  be  but  two  trials  in 
chinning,  two  in  the  dashes,  and  three 
in  the  jumps. 

Chinning  : — The  boy  must  extend 
himself  full  length,  arms  straight,  be¬ 
fore  and  after  each  pull  up  ;  he  must 
bring  his  chin  fairly  over  the  bar  each 
time.  The  feet  must  not  touch  the  floor 
or  ground. 

Jumping:  —  (See  rules  XXV.  and 
XXVII.  Official  handbook  P.  S.  A.  L.) 

Running  (See  Rule  VIII.) 

Standing  broad 
jump 

5  ft. 

9  in. 

60  Yards  dash 

8  3-5 
sec. 

Boys  under  15 
chinning 

6  times 

Standing  broad 
jump 

6  ft. 

6  in. 

100  Yards  dash 

14  sec. 

Boys  under  21 
chinning 

9  times 

Running  high 
jump 

4  ft. 

4  in. 

220  Yards  dash 

28  sec. 

Teach¬ 

er 

For 

Central 

Com¬ 

mittee 

The  most  important  factor  in  promoting  play  in  the  country 
is  the  field  day  and  play  picnic,  the  great  day  of  the  year  when 
the  country  schools  of  the  district  or  county  meet  at  some  cen¬ 
tral  point  and  pass  the  day  in  play.  Since  the  first  field  day  of 
this  sort  was  started  by  the  writer  of  this  paper  in  a  little  vil¬ 
lage  in  New  York  State  some  seven  years  ago,  the  idea  has 
spread  very  generally  through  the  country,  and  it  may  be  said 
that  the  field  day  and  play  picnic  has  become  an  important  rural 
institution.  Its  main  features  are  as  follows: 

A  country  school  athletic  league  is  organized  among  the 
schools  of  a  county  or  commissioners’  district  to  foster  all  kinds 
of  clean  athletics  among  country  children,  to  teach  them  and 
their  teachers  outdoor  and  indoor  games,  and  to  bring  the  schools 
together  at  least  once  a  year  in  a  great  field  day  and  play  picnic. 
For  purposes  of  instruction,  circular  letters  giving  lists  of  books 
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on  games  and  athletics  and  other  important  particulars  are  sent 
to  all  teachers  and  pastors,  while  a  number  of  games,  like  prison¬ 
er’s  base,  captain  ball,  and  some  relay  races,  are  published  with 
illustrative  cuts  in  village  papers  and  sent  broadcast  through  the 
county.  To  further  aid  the  play  propaganda  volunteers  are  sent 
to  the  country  schools  to  teach  games  and  to  help  with  the  local 
athletic  and  badge  contests.  The  matter  is  also  presented  at 
granges,  institutes  and  public  meetings  by  aid  of  the  stereopticon. 

Individual  schools  are  encouraged  to  organize  relay  teams, 
and  teams  to  play  prisoner’s  base,  baseball  and  other  group 
games,  and  to  compete  with  other  schools.  Individual  schools 
are  encouraged  to  have  their  own  field  days,  while  groups  of 
three  or  four  schools  are  urged  to  have  an  annual  meet. 

The  grounds  for  the  play  festival,  large  enough  to  accommo¬ 
date  several  thousand  people,  are  partitioned  off  into  several  play 
areas.  In  one  place  there  are  courts  for  prisoner’s  base,  captain 
ball,  bean-bag  toss,  basket-ball  throw,  and  so  on;  another  area 
is  set  aside  for  baseball  or  playground  ball;  still  another  is  de¬ 
voted  to  giant  strides,  playground  slides,  merry-go-rounds,  and 
swings;  nets  are  also  stretched  for  volley  ball,  tennis  and  bad¬ 
minton,  pits  are  dug  for  jumping,  courses  marked  out  for  run¬ 
ning  and  racing,  a  range  laid  out  for  archery,  and  many  an  in¬ 
teresting  game  or  contrivance  for  testing  skill  or  otherwise  af¬ 
fording  amusement  is  at  hand  here  and  there  to  attract  little 
groups  of  children,  who  wander  about  all  day  long  in  perfect  de¬ 
light  from  one  interesting  occupation  to  another. 

Provision  is  made  for  checking  the  packages  and  lunches  of 
the  thousands  of  guests,  while  water  and  toilet  accommodations 
must  be  carefully  and  generously  planned.  Tents  must  be  set 
up  for  those  who  are  to  sell  frankfurts,  sandwiches,  ice  cream 
and  soft  drinks. 

An  important  feature  of  the  occasion  is  the  day  nursery,  con¬ 
sisting  of  one  or  more  tents,  furnished  with  cots,  kindergarten 
tables  and  play  materials,  a  sand  pile  just  outside  the  door,  and 
appropriate  edibles  which  may  well  include  sterilized  milk  in 
bottles  for  the  infants.  Here  mothers  may  check  their  babies 
free  of  charge,  leaving  them  in  competent  care  while  they  them¬ 
selves  spend  the  hours  in  joyous  freedom. 

Carefully  prepared  programs  are  printed  and  freely  dis¬ 
tributed,  and  trained  play  leaders  are  at  hand  to  teach  children 
and  adults  how  to  play  and  to  supervise  the  activities  of  the 
day. 

Balloon  ascensions  and  other  imported  amusements  and  spec¬ 
tacles  are  strictly  excluded,  for  this  is  a  day  of  play  of  the 
people,  by  the  people  and  for  the  people.  Thousands  come  to 
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these  occasions,  and  we  want  these  thousands  to  play  and  not 
merely  to  be  amused  by  hired  performers. 

Quoting  from  a  recent  article  by  the  writer  of  this  paper: 

It  is  well  worth  while  to  stand  at  a  place  of  vantage  and 
watch  these  thousands  assemble  from  every  direction  intent  upon 
play,  some  by  train,  many  on  foot  and  horseback,  and  hundreds 
by  wagon,  caravans  of  which  wind  their  way  from  neighboring 
villages  and  farms.  Sometimes  an  entire  district  school  comes 
to  town  on  a  hay-wagon,  with  flags  and  banners  flying  and  with 
its  school  cheer  frequently  in  evidence.  Just  think  for  a  moment 
what  this  means  to  that  school.  It  shows  that  co-operation, 
fellow-feeling,  school  spirit,  community  loyalty,  and  kindred  vir¬ 
tues  have  been  born  into  their  lives,  and  that  perhaps  for  the 
first  time  in  their  experience  the  social  forces  of  country  life 
have  become  centripetal  and  attractive  instead  of  centrifugal  and 
expulsive. 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  a  play  festival  is  not  just  for 
fun;  it  is  not  merely  to  while  away  leisure  time;  it  is  not  a  mere 
picnic.  The  latter  has  its  value  and  is  not  to  be  decried,  but  it 
usually  grows  out  of  no  special  purpose  other  than  to  have  a 
pleasing  outing,  and  it  exercises  no  permanent  influence.  The 
play  festival,  on  the  other  hand,  like  the  ancient  festivals  and 
feast  days  which  are  made  familiar  to  us  through  the  Bible,  is 
of  purposeful  intent  and  has  an  important  mission  to  perform. 
Of  course,  it  consists  largely  of  play,  and  one  of  its  chief  ends 
is  the  providing  of  amusement.  But  preparation  for  this  day 
of  pleasure  represents  months  of  effort  on  the  part  of  hundreds 
and  thousands  of  children  and  adults,  and  a  great  many  by¬ 
products  have  resulted  which  are  of  priceless  value. 

Take  the  schools,  for  instance — that  is,  those  that  are  fortu¬ 
nate  enough  to  be  under  the  leadership  of  a  good  teacher.  In 
getting  ready  to  play  their  part  in  the  events  of  the  day  the 
pupils  become  more  closely  organized,  work  of  all  kinds  has 
been  better  done,  school  spirit  has  been  developed,  and  physical 
health  has  been  promoted  by  participation  in  games  and  athletics. 
The  school  has  become  socialized. 

Then,  too,  at  the  festival  the  children  may  measure  their  ac¬ 
complishments  with  those  of  children  from  other  schools  and 
find  out  just  what  are  their  strong  and  weak  points. 

Then  later  the  effect  on  individual  lives.  Acquaintances 
formed  on  these  occasions  may  be  followed  up  by  profitable  cor¬ 
respondence,  by  exchanging  visits  and  thus  lead  to  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  lifelong  friendships.  The  names  of  those  who  excel  in 
one  sport  or  another  become  household  words  throughout  the 
country.  How  this  stimulates  self-respect  and  ambition !  The 
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real  leaders  in  each  community  become  known,  be  they  boys 
or  girls,  men  or  women,  and  these  may  be  brqught  together 
thereafter  for  organized  efforts  in  worthy  enterprises  for  the 
common  good.  And  all  the  time  the  isolation  of  country  life  is 
being  lessened. 

Again,  how  easily  may  new  and  desirable  features  be  intro¬ 
duced  into  a  school  or  a  community  by  these  festivals,  and  what 
an  opportunity  they  afford  for  getting  children  to  do  the  old 
things  in  the  spirit  of  a  new  comprehension  and  from  a  broader 
point  of  view.  For  instance,  if  play  festivals  become  a  perma¬ 
nent  institution  .in  a  country,  and  it  is  known  that  there  will 
always  be  competitive  athletics  and  games,  then  running  and 
jumping,  prisoner’s  base,  relay  races,  and  so  on,  will  become 
permanent  features  in  the  physical  lives  of  the  children  who  are 
within  the  radius  of  the  festival’s  influence.  If,  on  such  days, 
there  are  events  which  may  be  participated  in  by  only  boys’ 
clubs,  then  boys’  clubs  can  thereafter  be  easily  organized  and 
maintained  with  incalculable  benefit  throughout  the  year.  If 
there  is  to  be  a  competitive  exhibit  of  home-made  bread  and 
cake  in  one  of  the  booths  on  the  festival  grounds,  then  will  it 
be  easy  to  get  the  girls  to  give  careful  attention  to  the  art  of 
baking.  If  corn-judging  or  vegetable  contest  is  to  be  held, 
then  corn  patches  and  home  gardens  will  multiply  and  flourish. 
If  an  exhibit  of  photographs,  programs,  and  printed  matter 
showing  the  operation  of  men’s  clubs,  women’s  clubs,  Bible  study 
circles,  or  literary  societies  should  be  made,  with  an  intelligent 
person  at  hand  to  answer  questions  and  give  explanations,  then 
will  such  organizations  be  likely  to  make  their  appearance  in 
one  community  after  another  throughout  the  country.  If  there 
is  to  be  an  exhibit  of  school  work  in  one  of  the  tents,  then  all 
through  the  year  the  children  will  give  more  attention  to  the 
three  R’s  while  sewing,  gardening,  bench-work,  carving,  bas¬ 
ketry,  and  art  will  find  a  deservedly  prominent  place  in  an  in¬ 
creasing  number  of  schools  and  homes. 

Perhaps  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  through  a  series  of 
proper  conceived  and  well-conducted  festivals  the  civic  and  in¬ 
stitutional  life  of  an  entire  country  or  district,  and  the  lives  of 
many  individuals  of  all  ages,  may  be  permanently  quickened  and 
inspired,  the  play  movement  thus  making  surely  for  greater  con¬ 
tentment,  clearer  morals,  and  more  intense  patriotism  and  right¬ 
eousness  on  the  farm  lands  and  in  the  village  populations  of  our 
country.  Such,  indeed,  are  the  socializing  effects  of  organized 
and  supervised  play. 
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SECOND  DAY-MORNING  SESSION 

March  15,  1912 

CHAIRMAN  POWERS :  In  opening  the  Conference,  I  want  to 
call  your  attention  to  and  describe  to  you  the  school  situation 
which  nearly  all  of  you  can  duplicate.  This  is  in  my  own  town¬ 
ship.  I  have  been  extremely  exercised  over  this  condition,  and 
so  has  our  county  superintendent.  We  have  a  township  division 
in  Pennsylvania  which  was  referred  to  here  yesterday.  We  have 
five  schools — five  one-room  country  schools  in  that  township. 
In  one  of  those  schools  there  are  fifty  pupils,  in  the  other  there 
are  thirty-five,  and  in  the  other  three  there  are  about  fifteen.  I 
went  to  one  of  the  mothers  who  was  sending  her  child  to  the 
50  pupil  school.  “Why  don't  you  send  your  child  to  the  school 
where  they  have  only  fifteen?”  She  answered,  “We  would  rather 
send  them  two  miles  further  to  get  them  into  a  big  school  because 
they  learn  so  much  better.”  In  the  one-room  school  where 
fifty  children  are  in  attendance,  how  much  personal  attention  do 
you  think  each  child  gets?  Mr.  Monahan  said  yesterday  that  the 
percentage  of  idleness,  the  waste  of  time  that  was  going  on  in 
the  rural  schools  was  very  hard  to  estimate  because  it  is  so  great. 
You  realize  that  in  our  city  schools  in  the  different  classes  the 
pupil  is  taught  first  by  one  teacher,  then  by  another  teacher.  The 
first  may  have  reading,  the  second  may  give  writing  and  the  next 
spelling,  and  so  it  continues  steadily  all  day.  Do  you  realize 
that  in  the  country  schools  the  recitation  lasts  ten  minutes,  and 
there  may  be  thirty-five  recitations  a  day,  thirty-five  of  them  is 
the  average.  What  are  these  children  doing  who  are  sitting  and 
waiting.  It  is  simply  impossible  for  the  teachers  to  find  occupa¬ 
tion  enough  for  these  children  during  these  idle  times.  It  is  a 
deplorable  situation  and  the  reason  why  so  many  country  chil¬ 
dren  are  not  learning.  We  say  that  some  of  the  country  teach¬ 
ers  are  poorly  prepared.  I  can  only  say  that  if  they  are  poorly 
prepared,  and  I  believe  it  is  true,  it  is  because  there  is  such  a 
demand  for  them  and  because  they  go  out  with  only  a  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  fundamentals,  yet  these  women  and  these  men  are 
doing  wonders.  They  are  performing  a  task  that  if  a  mother  at¬ 
tempted  to  handle  that  number  of  children  she  would  be  in  an 
insane  asylum  in  three  days.  It  could  not  be  done,  yet  these 
teachers  are  doing  it — in  a  way. 

I  want  to  say  a  word  in  regard  to  one  question :  That  since 
the  organization  of  the  Parent-Teacher  Associations  there  are 
country  school  teachers  who  have  seen  nothing  outside  of  their 
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communities,  but  who  have  started  this  work  in  their  schools, 
and  the  way  they  have  vitalized  is  remarkable.  At  the  opening 
of  the  Parent-Teacher  meeting  the  teacher  will  talk  for  perhaps 
ten  minutes.  Each  one  of  the  five  teachers  in  my  township  must 
attend  these  meetings.  These  girls  formerly  would  say,  “I  am 
going  to  leave  this  place  and  my  school ;  I  cannot  help  you  start 
up  anything.”  Now,  although  they  have  never  had  any  of  the 
inspiration  that  we  are  getting,  these  girls  get  together  and 
study  up  the  questions  that  are  pertinent  to  the  subject  upon 
which  talks  are  delivered  and  they  send  on  to  Washington  and 
get  bulletins  and  prepare  themselves  and  get  up  as  fine  talks  as 
you  could  think  of.  Before  these  meetings  were  instituted, 
some  of  these  young  girls  were  like  average  young  girls  of  seven¬ 
teen  to  eighteen,  sometimes  silly  and  rather  uninteresting,  but 
now,  under  the  stimulus  of  this  new  idea,  they  give  excellent 
talks,  the  preparation  of  which  has  broadened  their  minds. 

ADDRESS 

“TRAVELING  LIBRARIAN  IN  RURAL  SECTIONS.” 

BY  MR.  T.  LYNCH  MONTGOMERY,  State  Librarian,  Harris¬ 
burg,  Pa. :  I  have  been  interested  and  have  studied  up  on  some  of  this 
work.  We  have  a  traveling  librarian,  a  very  competent  woman,  Miss 
McDonald,  and  when  we  send  out  a  library  she  goes  with  this  traveling 
library  and  drives  to  the  farming  communities  or  wherever  the 
local  organization  is  situated,  with  a  collection  of  books.  That 
I  regard  as  a  very  important  part  of  all  traveling  libraries.  We 
don’t  send  out  as  many  as  they  do  in  Ohio,  where  they  have 
many  more  books.  The  work  that  is  being  done  in  some  of  the 
other  states  has  gone  further  than  that  which  has  been  followed 
here  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania.  In  Wisconsin  they  don’t  hesi¬ 
tate  in  rigging  up  a  cart  or  a  wagon  of  some  sort  with  book 
shelves  and  they  go  out  in  the  country  with  it.  Some  person 
goes  with  the  books  who  is  responsible  for  them.  They  go  into 
the  homes  and  into  the  lives  of  the  people  along  the  lines  of 
the  roads  and  try  to  furnish  them  with  what  they  desire  in  the 
way  of  reading  matter.  That  is  doing  the  right  kind  of  work. 
I  don’t  think  you  can  sit  in  Harrisburg  and  indicate  the  kind  of 
reading  that  is  suitable  for  people  who  live  out  in  the  rural  dis¬ 
tricts.  We  must  have  some  power  of  selection  as  in  the  large 
city  libraries.  We  have  tried  to  accomplish  this  by  getting  these 
people  interested  through  agents  who  could  supply  anything  they 
wished  in  the  way  of  reading  matter.  If  I  have  to  send  a  library 
to  Washington  or  Pittsburg  they  wish  to  receive  what  is  neces¬ 
sary  for  that  section  along  the  line  of  desirable  reading  matter. 
We  expect  to  send  out  a  wagon  which  we  have  not  yet  sent  out 
m  Pennsylvania.  It  has  been  done  in  Maryland,  in  Hagerstown 
and  in  that  section  of  the  country,  but  not  in  our  State.  We 
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have  not  pursued  far  in  this  work ;  we  have  only  scratched  the 
surface.  There  is  plenty  of  work  here  for  everyone  that  is  in¬ 
terested  in  rural  affairs  to  help  this  Bureau.  We  g*et  compara¬ 
tively  little  money  with  which  to  do  the  work,  but  we  are  doing 
it  with  enthusiasm  that  is  worthy  of  the  cause.  I  have  been  in 
this  work  a  great  while.  One  of  my  contemporaries  said  the 
other  day  that  he  was  fifty  years  old  on  that  particular  morn¬ 
ing,  and  he  wanted  this  problem  finished  up  and  had  only  fifty 
years  to  live.  That  has  a  good  ring  to  it.  We  are  trying  our 
best  to  get  out  the  material,  and  if  you  will  try  to  help  to  bring 
that  material  nearer  to  those  who  will  be  helped  by  them  a  great 
deal  may  be  accomplished. 

CHAIRMAN  POWERS :  I  don't  think  we  realize  the  tre¬ 
mendous  dearth  there  is  of  good  reading  matter  in  the  country 
districts.  We  have  got  one  or  two  county  library  associations 
formed  by  private  initiative  that  are  doing  good  work.  The  less 
red  tape  there  is  about  a  traveling  library,  the  better.  The  less 
of  an  effort  a  person  has  to  make  or  any  of  the  other  things 
which  seem  mountainous  to  some  people,  the  better  it  will  be. 
You  know  how  you  feel  when  you  go  to  a  place  in  which  you  are 
unknown  when  you  find  that  your  character  and  standing  in  the 
community  and  respectability  has  to  be  vouched  for  as  when  you 
want  a  book  from  a  free  library.  I  think  we  ought  to  do  away 
as  much  as  we  possibly  can  with  all  red  tape.  The  amount  of 
books  lost  by  putting  less  strictures  on  the  securing  of  a  book 
will  be  a  minimum  alongside  of  the  immense  advantage  it  will  be 
to  the  public  to  have  the  use  of  those  books.  This  can  be  ac¬ 
complished,  I  think,  by  some  means  of  simplifying  these  things  as 
much  as  possible. 

ADDRESS 

“CO-OPERATION  AND  THE  PRODUCE  EXCHANGE.’' 

BY  N.  P.  WESTCOTT,  Assistant  Secretary  and  Treasurer 
Eastern  Shore  of  Virginia  Produce  Exchange,  Onley,  Va.  Madam 
Chairman,  ladies  and  gentlemen :  Of  the  various  phases  of  the  great 
subject  of  country  life  which  will  have  been  considered  by  this 
Conference,  the  economic  phase  is  in  a  sense  basic  and  funda¬ 
mental  to  all  the  rest.  An  indispensable  condition  of  rural 
progress,  as  of  urban  progress,  is  that  industry  shall  be  profitable 
and  shall  assure  to  the  diligent  worker  a  fair  measure  of  material 
prosperity.  When  the  primary  reward  of  a  section’s  activities  is 
so  scant  as  to  be  all  absorbed  in  securing  the  mere  physical  es¬ 
sentials  of  living  and  there  remains  no  surplus  to  provide  the 
material  basis  for  culture,  then  life  is  reduced  back  to  the  primal 
struggle  for  existence,  happiness  is  difficult,  and  progress  impos¬ 
sible. 
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And  whenever  means  can  be  adopted  to  increase  the  finan¬ 
cial  rewards  of  agriculture,  then  by  those  same  means  will  a 
foundation  be  laid  for  better  homes,  roads,  churches,  schools,  an 
opportunity  given  for  fuller  lives,  and  a  certain  stimulus  assured 
toward  securing  that  increased  measure  of  human  happiness 
which  is  the  ultimate  aim  of  all  such  hopes  and  efforts  as  those 
which  are  seeking-  expression  in  this  Conference. 

All  this  is  too  obviously  true  for  expression,  except  for  the 
fact  that  it  is  so  much  neglected.  In  one  of  the  sentences  with 
which  the  program  of  this  meeting  is  prefaced,  it  is  said  that 
agriculture  can  be  looked  at  “as  a  science,  as  a  business,  and  as 
a  life.”  In  actual  present  fact,  at  least  as  we  know  it  in  the  East 
and  South,  agriculture  is  primarily  a  state  of  life — largely  in¬ 
herited,  gets  inadequate  attention  as  a  science,  and  is  in  its  busi¬ 
ness  aspect,  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases,  absurdly  neglected. 
The  farmer  is  prone  to  be  neither  a  business  man  nor  an 
economist.  No  matter  with  what  fine  skill  or  by  how  conflicted 
art  he  may  have  produced  his  crop,  when  he  goes  with  it  into  the 
confusion  and  more  than  nation-wide  complexity  of  the  modern 
commercial  world,  he  is  apt  to  be  as  helpless  as  a  cave-man  set 
afoot  in  the  bewildering  street  traffic  of  a  modern  city.  He  does 
not  understand  the  forces  which  control  the  value  of  his  goods, 
nor  has  he  the  time  or  facilities  to  acquire  that  constant  knowl¬ 
edge  of  changing  market  condition  by  which  their  full  value 
can  be  realized.  And  even  if  he  did,  or  in  an  exceptional  case 
does,  he  is  powerless  in  the  commercial  insignificance  of  his  in¬ 
dividual  enterprise  and  inextricably  bound  up  in  one  common 
economic  fate  with  great  numbers  of  his  fellows  whose  sales  of 
their  goods  must  determine  within  narrow  limits  what  his  crop 
can  be  sold  for.  And  yet,  with  the  modern  farmer,  the  harvest 
by  no  means  determines  the  success  or  failure  of  a  season’s  work; 
and  it  is  in  the  marketing  of  his  crops  that  the  main  issue  of 
profitableness  of  a  whole  year’s  labors  remains  to  be  decided ! 
How,  then,  is  the  financial  and  ultimate  success  of  the  farmer  to 
be  protected:  how  is  he  to  have  the  benefit  of  that  constant 
study  of  market  conditions,  that  expert  salesmanship,  that  intelli¬ 
gent  distribution  of  his  products,  which  every  other  large  pro¬ 
ducer  in  the  whole  scope  of  the  world’s  industry  now  finds  es¬ 
sential?  To  this  question  the  most  satisfactory  solution  yet 
worked  out  is  in  applying  the  broad  principle  of  Co-operation. 
Upon  this  principle,  it  is  my  privilege  to  address  you;  and  in 
accord  with  what  I  conceive  to  have  been  the  idea  of  your  offi¬ 
cers  in  extending  the  invitation  in  response  to  which  I  am  here. 
I  shall  endeavor  to  give  to  what  I  have  to  say  the  force  of  con¬ 
crete  example  and  proven  fact,  by  confining  myself  mainly  to 
an  account  of  the  history  and  working  methods  of  the  Eastern 
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Shore  of  Virginia  Produce  Exchange,  with  which,  I  think  I  may 
say,  I  have  grown  up,  and  to  which  they  were  so  kind  to  refer 
as  one  of  the  most  strikingly  successful  examples  of  practical  co¬ 
operation  among  farmers. 

The  section  of  Virginia  known  as  the  Eastern  Shore  is  the 
peninsula  lying  between  Chesapeake  Bay  and  the  Atlantic.  It 
is  about  seventy  miles  long,  averages  perhaps  ten  miles  in  width, 
is  practically  all  arable  land,  has  a  population  of  about  fifty  thou¬ 
sand,  and  is  strictly  a  rural  section.  For  many  years  the  chief 
industry  of  our  people  has  been  truck  farming — and  especially 
the  growing  of  Irish  and  sweet  potatoes,  in  the  production  of 
which  they  have  long  been  expert.  Yet,  in  spite  of  this  skill  and 
of  the  advantages  of  a  fertile  soil,  a  climate  mild  beyond  its  lati¬ 
tude  and  easy  access  to  the  great  Eastern  markets,  the  sections 
had  never  been  especially  prosperous;  and  in  the  final  five  years, 
leading  up  to  1900,  it  became  increasingly  less  so.  In  fact,  after 
a  brief  period  for  the  earliest  shipments  of  Irish  potatoes  in  June, 
and  of  sweet  potatoes  in  August,  it  had  become  the  usual  thing 
for  the  remainder  of  the  crop  to  be  marketed  at  prices  not  much 
in  excess  of  the  bare  cost  of  production.  Frequently  prices 
dropped  to  about  the  cost  of  harvesting,  and  many  times  noth¬ 
ing  at  all  would  be  realized,  or  a  considerable  part  of  a  crop 
would  be  left  to  rot  in  the  ground.  In  short,  agriculture  was 
unprofitable,  hard  times  were  chronic,  and  the  life  of  an  Eastern 
Shore  farmer  offered  little  promise  of  prosperity  and  no  finan¬ 
cial  inducement  raised  the  low  price  at  which  fertile  farm  land 
could  be  had  in  consequence  of  these  conditions.  Up  to  that 
time,  two  methods  of  marketing  had  been  in  vogue,  which  then 
were  being  practiced  together.  Both  systems  were  economically 
unsound;  and  to  the  evils  inherent  in  them,  this  condition  of 
general  adversity  was,  I  believe,  directly  attributable. 

The  first  method  was  the  old  familiar  plan  of  consigning  to 
a  produce  commission  merchant.  In  other  words,  the  farmer, 
after  producing  his  potatoes  by  a  long  season  of  painstaking  and 
laborious  cultivation,  barrelled  them  up,  hauled  them  to  the  near¬ 
est  station  or  steamboat  wharf,  and  there  bade  them  farewell, 
relinquished  all  control  over  them,  and  without  knowing  what 
he  would  get  shipped  them  out  to  some  commission  man  in  one 
of  the  Eastern  cities,  whose  undertaking  it  was  to  sell  them  at 
whatever  price  might  then  and  there  be  obtainable  and  remit 
the  proceeds  less  all  charges  and  a  fixed  rate  of  commission,  to 
the  grower.  The  disadvantages  of  this  system  are  obvious.  Nor 
do  they  pre-suppose  any  dishonesty  on  the  part  of  the  commis¬ 
sion  man.  And  right  here,  aside,  let  me  remark  that  too  much 
has  been  said  about  the  dishonesty  of  the  commission  merchant. 
The  promises  of  the  farmer  and  his  apologists  to  find  an  excuse 
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for  the  results  of  his  own  lack  of  intelligent  effort  in  the  market¬ 
ing  of  his  goods  and  the  universal  human  thirst  for  sensation 
has  caused  the  dishonest  commission  man  to  be  accorded  a  promi¬ 
nence  out  of  all  proportion  to  either  his  numbers  or  his  import¬ 
ance.  Of  course,  there  were  and  are  dishonest  commission  mer¬ 
chants,  but  dishonesty  is  by  no  means  a  trade  custom  of  the 
produce  business,  nor  prevalent  there  out  of  proportion  to  its 
peculiar  temptations;  and  as  a  representative  of  a  farmer’s  or¬ 
ganization  now  marketing  annually  something  like  ten  thousand 
carloads  of  produce,  I  am  glad  of  an  opportunity  to  say  in  be¬ 
half  of  the  much-abused  commission  merchant — especially  in  his 
newer  and  better  status  of  a  wholesale  buyer  of  produce  which  we 
have  helped  him  to  attain — that  we  find  him  regularly  and  quite 
generally  displaying  entirely  creditable  standards  of  commercial 
honesty.  But  to  get  back  to  the  system  which  was  at  fault :  In 
the  first  place,  this  consignment  business  moved  in  triblets, 
making  it  expensive  to  handle  and  necessitating  a  high  rate  of 
commission,  usually  eight  or  ten  per  cent.  Again  our  shippers 
were  restricted  by  long  custom  and  lack  of  information  to  the 
half-dozen  chief  Eastern  cities  near  at  home,  and  no  effort  was 
being  made  to  expand  this  territory,  or  to  find  new  consumers 
for  our  goods.  And  finally,  and  most  important  of  all,  the  con¬ 
signment  system  invariably  led  to  the  glutting  of  certain  of  our 
markets  and  the  consequent  demoralization  of  them  all.  From 
New  York,  perhaps  sales  of  sweet  potatoes  would  be  reported 
at  a  price  more  favorable  than  those  of  other  markets.  Imme¬ 
diately,  everybody  would  begin  to  consign  to  New  York,  and 
that  city  would  be  deluged  with  sweet  potatoes  far  in  excess  of 
its  demand.  Something  like  a  panic  would  ensue  among  the 
numerous  commission  men  who  would  suddenly  find  themselves 
loaded  up  with  perishable  commodities  which  must  be  sold  for 
at  least  freight  charges  if  possible,  and  must  be  moved  quickly 
in  any  event.  In  short  order,  the  bottom  would  drop  out  of  the 
market,  and  naturally  the  demoralization  would  soon  be  com¬ 
municated  to  the  markets  of  neighboring  cities.  This,  of  course, 
was  the  golden  opportunity  of  the  speculator,  who  might  buy 
up  large  quantities  of  such  produce,  reload  it  into  cars,  ship  it 
out  to  Chicago  or  Cincinnati,  and  after  paying  a  second  freight 
and  the  cost  of  a  second  handling  still  reap  a  handsome  profit ; 
but  to  all  this  the  farmer  was  a  stranger,  since  the  commission 
man  undertook  to  sell  only  in  his  own  home  city  at  the  prices 
there  prevailing.  Many  an  expert  farmer  opening  his  returns 
for  a  hundred  barrels  of  choice  pototaes,  found  in  the  envelope 
only  a  few  postage  stamps,  or  perhaps  a  bill  for  the  freight. 
In  fact,  the  whole  tendency  of  the  commission  system  and  the 
frequent  predicament  in  which  it  left  the  grower  are  well  illus¬ 
trated  by  the  old  story  of  the  farmer  who  shipped  a  commission 
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merchant  a  carload  of  sheep.  Sales  were  reported  by  wire,  which 
read  about  as  follows: 

“Sheep  sold  so  much,  freight  and  commission  charges  so  much 
(larger  amount)  deficit  so  much:  send  money.”  And  the  farmer 
wired  back : 

“Ain’t  got  no  money:  will  send  more  sheep.” 

The  newer  marketing  method  by  which  that  of  selling  through 
commission  merchants  was  gradually  being  supplanted,  although 
more  favorable  in  semblance,  was  in  its  actual  working  even  more 
disastrous.  At  almost  every  station  and  wharf  there  had  come  to 
operate  some  man  known  as  a  “local  buyer.”  If  there  had  been 
any  genuine  competition  among  these  men  in  buying  the  goods, 
the  farmer’s  problem  might  have  found  a  ready  solution.  But 
the  real  competition  was  all  in  the  selling  end  of  their  business. 
Generally  there  would  be  only  one  buyer  at  any  particular  sta¬ 
tion  and  agreements  between  the  local  buyers  not  to  pay  more 
than  a  certain  price  within  a  certain  territory  on  the  following 
day  were  frequent  and  notorious.  The  farmer  ignorant  of  gen¬ 
eral  market  conditions,  unorganized  and  unskilled  to  barter,  had 
no  choice,  as  from  day  to  day  he  dug  and  hauled  out  his  potatoes, 
but  to  risk  them  out  on  consignment  or  take  whatever  price 
the  local  buyer  offered.  Moreover,  in  addition  to  the  natural 
tendency  of  any  purchaser  to  seek  to  buy  as  cheaply  as  possible, 
these  local  buyers  had  a  peculiar  interest  in  seeing  a  low  range 
of  prices  prevail.  For  they  were  all  men  of  very  limited  capital 
and  by  a  very  general  custom  of  the  trade  they  operated  on  a 
fixed  profit  or  brokerage  of  about  five  cents  per  barrel,  regard¬ 
less  of  whether  the  prices  they  were  paying  were  high  or  low. 
It  was  a  matter  of  common  observation  that  the  farmers  would 
dig  and  haul  their  potatoes  faster  and  more  anxiously  get  rid 
of  them  in  a  period  of  declining  prices  than  when  market  condi¬ 
tions  were  more  favorable  and  eatable.  In  fact,  so  sure  were  the 
local  buyers  of  getting  potatoes  at  most  any  price,  that  it  became 
their  regular  practice  to  wire  out  quotations  to  their  customers 
early  in  the  morning  before  any  potatoes  had  even  been  hauled 
to  the  stations,  and  frequently  to  make  their  day’s  sales  before 
they  had  bought  a  barrel.  Getting  the  potatoes  was  easy — the 
main  question  there  was  not  what  price  would  have  to  be  paid, 
but  how  many  barrels  would  be  available ;  and  the  real  struggle 
was  to  book  orders.  And  thus  there  was  set  up  a  constant  com¬ 
petition  in  the  farmer’s  potatoes — but  a  competition  in  which  he 
had  no  voice,  in  which  the  low  bid  and  not  the  high  bid  pre¬ 
vailed,  and  in  which  the  tendency  was  inevitably  downward. 
Thus,  in  the  luminous,  if  not  very  polished  language  of  one  im¬ 
passioned  advocate  of  the  Exchange,  whom  I  heard  speak  to  a 
gathering  of  farmers  in  the  stirring  days  of  its  early  struggle 
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for  existence,  prices  were  being  absolutely  determined  by  a  set 
of  men,  “who  had  no  more  right  to  say  what  the  farmer  should 
get  for  his  potatoes  than  the  louse  on  a  beggar’s  back  has  to 
say  what  he  shall  eat  for  his  breakfast.” 

Under  these  conditions,  after  long  and  earnest  discussion  and 
much  groping  about  for  a  remedy,  there  came  together  in  the 
fall  of  1899,  about  a  dozen  representative  men  from  all  sections 
of  the  peninsula,  who  were  possessed  of  a  definite  purpose  and 
blessed  with  some  measure  of  the  great  gift  of  imagination. 
These  men  saw  in  the  principle  of  co-operation  the  only  relief 
from  the  ills  that  beset  them ;  and  without  any  model  to  guide 
them  or  successful  example  to  follow,  they  formulated  a  definite 
plan  of  organization  and  secured  a  charter  for  the  Eastern  Shore 
of  Virginia  Produce  Exchange.  Its  general  idea  was  that  the 
farmer  should  sell  his  own  crops.  More  specifically,  its  aims,  as 
since  developed  and  expanded,  were  as  follows : 

1.  To  replace  the  haphazard  and  disastrous  marketing  meth¬ 
ods  then  in  vogue  by  a  rational  and  intelligent  distribution  of 
our  products  based  on  constant  telegraphic  information  of  mar¬ 
ket  conditions  throughout  the  entire  country,  and  by  skilled  sales¬ 
manship  to  insure  getting  for  our  products  all  that  they  are  fairly 
worth.  To  prevent  the  glutting  of  any  market  by  keeping  every 
market  supplied  only  in  proportion  to  its  needs.  To  open  all 
possible  new  markets  by  constantly  reaching  out  for  potential 
customers  and  pushing  the  sale  of  our  products  into  new  terri¬ 
tory  where  they  have  not  heretofore  been  known. 

2.  To  standardize  our  farm  products.  Not  only  to  get  more 
for  them,  but  to  make  them  worth  more  by  careful  and  uniform 
culling  and  packing.  Up  to  that  time  the  average  barrel  of 
Irish  or  sweet  potatoes  had  been  a  sort  of  prize  package,  the 
buyer  never  being  quite  sure  of  what  he  would  find  beneath  the 
cover.  I  knew  of  one  barrel  of  early  sweets  that  burst  open  at 
a  railroad  station  in  which  a  considerable  part  of  the  contents 
were  so  small  that  they  fell  through  the  three-quarter  inch  cracks 
in  the  platform.  And  of  another  farmer  who,  having  worked 
off  a  large  crop  of  supposedly  valueless  squashes  in  the  centers 
of  his  barrels  of  late  sweet  potatoes,  for  which,  he  got  a  low 
price  and  having  reported  to  his  commission  man  that  his  po¬ 
tatoes  were  all  gone,  was  much  chagrined  to  get  a  wire  saying: 
“Let  your  squashes  come,  then,”  and  to  learn  on  investigation 
that  squashes  had  been  worth  $2.50  a  barrel!  Such  cases  of 
positive  dishonesty  were,  fortunately,  rare,  but  they  imposed  a 
tax  on  the  industry.  More  to  the  point  was  the  general  neglect 
of  proper  standards  of  culling,  based  on  ignorance  of  market  re¬ 
quirements.  The  Exchange  has  from  the  outset,  insisted  on  cer¬ 
tain  standards  of  quality,  measure  and  appearance,  and  has  main- 
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tained  its  insistence  by  means  of  constant  inspection  at  loading 
point.  A  corollary  to  this  aim,  was  the  idea  of  building  up  a 
national  reputation  for  our  products.  The  design  of  a  large  red 
star  with  the  association’s  initials  between  the  points  was  adopted 
as  a  trade-mark,  and  registered  in  the  U.  S.  Patent  Office.  This 
Red  Star  Brand  has  now  acquired  a  recognized  significance  in 
the  wholesale  produce  trade,  as  a  warranty  of  standard  quality 
and  enables  us  to  get  a  preference  in  sales  and  very  generally 
to  command  a  premium  in  prices.  Recently,  in  order  to  make 
our  packages  more  attractive,  we  have  introduced  the  innovation 
of  using  a  new  cover  of  bright  burlap  with  the  Red  Star  Brand 
neatly  printed  upon  it,  in  place  of  the  old  stenciled  cover  of 
second  brand  material,  and  within  the  past  two  years  we  have 
bought  something  over  two  million  of  these  printed  covers,  at 
a  total  of  about  $35,000  or  $20,000  in  excess  of  the  cost  on  sec¬ 
ond  brand  covers  in  pursuit  of  this  single  idea  of  attracting  the 
buyer  by  the  superior  appearance  of  our  packages. 

3.  It  has  been  the  aim  of  the  Exchange  to  economize  in  the 
cost  of  marketing  by  marketing  on  a  large  scale,  to  let  the  total 
burden  fall  lightly,  because  on  many  shoulders,  and  in  general  to 
use  the  united  strength  for  the  common  good  wherever  any  op¬ 
portunity  for  benefit  offered.  Perhaps  the  best  application  of 
this  last  idea  has  been  in  our  relations  with  the  transportation 
companies  and  in  the  purchase  from  distant  Northern  States  of 
some  twenty  thousand  barrels  of  seed  potatoes  annually,  for  our 
members  who  are  assured  of  a  reliable  article  and  are  furnished 
at  exact  cost. 

It  must  not  be  assumed  that  these  ideas  met  with  ready  and 
universal  support,  or  that  the  organization  established  itself  with¬ 
out  a  struggle.  All  co-operative  effort  involves  some  sacrifice  of 
individual  freedom,  and  the  American  farmer,  aggressively  in¬ 
dependent  by  heredity,  schooled  by  the  very  nature  of  his  daily 
occupation  to  a  life  of  independent  action,  unacquainted  with 
•  the  methods  of  modern  business,  and  withal  prone  to  be  a 
little  suspicious — especially  of  prophets  or  of  institutions  that 
arise  within  his  own  country,  is  apt  to  be  unsympathetic  toward 
the  methods  and  impatient  under  the  restraints  of  co-operation. 
And  no  sooner  was  the  Exchange  proposed  than  the  whole 
crowd  of  local  buyers  and  commission  house  solicitors  (with 
some  few  striking  exceptions  in  men  of  unusual  public  spirit) 
foreseeing  in  its  success,  the  destruction  of  their  own  occupations, 
began  a  desperate  and  determined  effort  to  destroy  it,  with  equal 
spirit,  its  advocates  took  up  its  defense  from  the  stump,  through 
the  local  papers,  and  in  the  amateur  debating  clubs  which  find  a 
forum  in  every  country  store;  and  in  the  heat  of  the  fight  that 
followed  was  dissolved  that  general  apathy  which  is  the  most 
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common  obstacle  to  progress  in  rural  sections.  This  fight,  which 
but  for  the  tantalizing  fact  that  those  outside  the  organization 
also  share  in  the  general  amelioration  of  conditions  which  it 
produces — that  the  commission  house  solicitors  and  local  buy¬ 
ers  also  are  borne  upon  the  flood  tide  of  prosperity  which  it 
brings  to  our  common  industry,  enabling  them  again  to  strike 
from  a  higher  vantage  point — would  long  since  have  terminated 
still  continues.  From  the  start,  however,  despite  this  principle, 
the  association  has  been  able  to  get  for  its  outfit  a  constantly 
higher  general  level  of  prices  than  the  outsiders,  and  thus  to 
gain  and  hold  members  by  the  great  argument  of  immediate, 
present  results,  to  which  alone  the  great  majority  of  farmers  are 
amenable — and  thus  to  make  the  fight  a  winning  one.  To  illus¬ 
trate,  I  know  of  one  successful  and  now  retired  farmer  who  has 
been  thought  a  staunch  supporter  of  the  Exchange  and  who  im¬ 
poses  on  all  his  tenants  the  condition  that  they  must  market 
their  crops  through  it,  forestalling  any  possible  objection,  with 
the  voluntary  stipulation  that  they  can  compare,  sales  for  the 
year  with  those  of  any  farmer  not  a  member,  and  if  the  com¬ 
parison  in  any  case  or  in  any  year  prove  unfavorable,  he  wffl 
make  up  the  difference  during  the  eight  or  ten  years  in  which 
this  comparison  has  been  assiduously  made.  No  one  of  these 
tenants  has  ever  been  able  to  find  a  non-member  who  realized 
as  much  for  his  crop  as  he  did.  Having  thus  managed  to  ride 
at  the  top  of  the  tide  of  prosperity  which  it  has  made  possible, 
and  in  large  measure  created,  the  Exchange  has  prospered  as  an 
institution  and  grown  greatly  in  membership  and  strength.  In 
its  first  year  it  marketed  produce  to  the  extent  of  $240,000;  for 
the  past  two  years  it  has  done  an  annual  business  of  from  two 
and  a  half  to  two  and  three-quarter  million  dollars.  It1  now  has 
a  total  membership  of  nearly  three  thousand  farmers.  Although 
charging  only  five  per  cent,  commission  in  place  of  the  old  eight 
or  ten  per  cent,  rate  of  the  commission  houses,  it  has  never 
failed  to  declare  a  ten  per  cent,  dividend ;  and  its  stock  with  a 
par  value  of  five  dollars,  is  now  worth  ten  or  twelve.  It  has 
added  to  its  paid  in  capital  stock  of  forty-two  thousand  dollars, 
a  surplus  of  about  seventy-five  thousand;  and  this  being  nearly 
sufficient  for  the  ordinary  uses  of  the  business,  its  Board  of 
Directors  recently  adopted  a  resolution  by  which,  henceforth, 
part  (and  ultimately  all)  of  its  net  earnings,  beyond  enough  to 
pay  the  regular  ten  per  cent,  dividend,  shall  be  distributed  back 
among  all  the  Exchange  shippers  in  proportion,  not  to  their  hold¬ 
ings  of  stock,  but  to  their  respective  contributions  of  produce. 

But  what  of  its  work  for  the  community?  First  and  foremost, 
since  this  co-operative  association  began  to  control  the  market¬ 
ing  situation,  there  has  never  been  any  recurrence  of  the  periods 
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of  disastrously  low  prices  which  used  regularly  to  occur.  Of 
course,  there  are  seasonal  variations,  and  occasionally  general 
conditions,  nation-wide  in  their  scope  and  beyond  any  local  con¬ 
trol,  have  combined  to  render  our  industry  unprofitable ;  but,  on 
the  whole,  Eastern  Shore  farming  has  been  put  upon  a  profitable 
and  stable  basis,  and  the  general  prosperity  of  the  section  has 
been  assured.  In  consequence,  farm  lands  have  trebled  in  value, 
and  in  material  improvements  farms  and  villages  have  taken  on 
an  entirely  new  aspect.  In  the  ten  years’  period  before  this  co¬ 
operative  association  was  organized,  the  peninsula’s  average  to¬ 
tal  annual  production  of  both  Irish  and  sweet  potatoes  probably 
did  not  exceed  a  million  barrels.  In  1910,  the  Exchange  alone 
marketed  over  one  million  barrels  of  Irish  potatoes,  over  eight 
hundred  thousand  barrels  of  sweet  potatoes,  and  of  newer  crops, 
enough  to  swell  the  total  to  over  two  million  packages  of  bulky 
freight.  As  this  was  about  seventy  per  cent,  of  the  total  output 
of  the  peninsula  for  that  year,  it  will  be  seen  that  its  total  pro¬ 
duction  had  within  ten  years  been  more  than  trebled — and  the 
figures  for  comparative  values  would  show  a  far  greater  rate  of 
increase.  And  bear  in  mind,  that  all  this  is  not  in  some  new  and 
undeveloped  Western  land,  but  in  the  country  where  Capt.  John 
Smith  used  to  boil  salt  for  the  Jamestown  Colonists.  The  dif¬ 
ference  is  due  to  the  fact  that  through  successful  co-operation  we 
are  now  selling  our  products  direct  into  all  sections  of  the  United 
States,  and  a  large  part  of  Canada,  instead  of  being  restricted  as 
before  to  the  North  Atlantic  seaboard.  This  organization  of 
farmers  now  has  on  its  regular  telegraphic  quoting  list,  nearly 
eight  hundred  reliable  customers  in  some  thirty  different  states 
and  provinces.  Having  now  considered  broadly  the  work  of  the 
Exchange,  let  us  look  more  narrowly  at  its  plan  of  organization 
and  actual  working  methods.  Its  entire  territory  and  member¬ 
ship  are  divided  into  thirty-five  “local  divisions,”  each  of  which 
has  one  or  more  shipping  points.  Every  member  being  regis¬ 
tered  in  the  local  division  which  includes  his  shipping  point.  The 
various  local  divisions  hold  separate  meetings  to  choose  their 
local  officials  and  each  division  chooses  one  Director  for  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Board,  which  meets  at  the  general  office  at  intervals  of  a 
month  or  six  weeks  to  determine  various  questions  of  policy 
which  arise  in  the  course  of  the  ordinary  business  of  the  organi¬ 
zation,  and  to  exercise  a  general  supervision  over  its  affairs. 
There  is,  of  course,  also  the  general  annual  meeting  of  all  the 
shareholders,  at  which  more  radical  questions  of  policy  are  de¬ 
cided,  and  the  chief  officers  are  elected.  Inevitably,  in  spite  of 
constant  efforts  by  the  Board  of  Directors,  by  all  legally  permis¬ 
sible  means  to  secure  the  widest  and  most  even  possible  distribu¬ 
tion  of  the  organization’s  stock  among  the  farmers  and  to  keep 
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it  out  of  the  hands  of  speculators,  certain  acquisitive  members 
have  acquired  the  large  holdings,  and  others  have  sold  down  to 
a  single  share. 

Fortunately,  however,  the  stock  practically  remains  in  the 
hands  of  residents  directly  interested  in  agriculture,  and  a  ma¬ 
jority  is  still  held  by  persons  owning  not  over  eight  shares,  or 
$40  worth,  par  value,  a  piece.  At  the  time  our  charter  was 
secured,  the  law  of  Virginia  provided  that  in  every  corporation, 
each  stockholder  should  have  one  vote  for  each  share  of  stock  held 
by  him,  and  as  provision  was  made  for  personal  voting  in  our 
case,  this  system  of  voting  by  shares,  has  continued  in  force,  and 
through  its  abuse  at  the  local  division  meetings,  especially,  in 
filling  appointments  to  the  lucrative  position  of  local  agent,  it 
has  caused  bitter  dissatisfaction,  and  once  threatened  to  disrupt 
the  organization.  On  the  other  hand,  however,  it  has  at  least 
once  in  the  general  meetings,  proved  the  salvation  of  the  insti¬ 
tution.  The  wise  plan  would  seem  to  be  to  have  personal  voting 
and  absolute  equality  of  voice  in  the  local  division  meetings,  and 
as  to  mere  local  voters  to  give  each  member  a  voice,  in  pn> 
portion  to  his  interest  in  the  institution  as  measured  by  his  hold¬ 
ings  of  stock  or  also,  if  possible,  by  the  extent  of  his  contribu¬ 
tions  of  produce  when  passing  upon  radical  questions  of  general 
policy,  which  go  the  very  existence  of  the  institution:  and  ulti¬ 
mately,  I  believe,  something  of  this  sort  will  be  done. 

At  each  of  its  forty-four  shipping  points,  the  Exchange  has 
a  local  agent  and  one  or  sometimes  two  local  inspectors.  It  is 
the  work  of  the  agent  to  keep  an  account  with  each  shipper,  to 
record  and  report  to  the  general  office  all  lots  of  produce  re¬ 
ceived,  for  shipment;  to  bill  out  all  cars  on  order  of  the  Sales 
Department,  and  to  distribute  the  proceeds  of  each  day’s  sales 
when  received  from  the  General  Office,  by  separate  checks,  to  the 
individual  growers.  The  local  agents  and  inspectors,  alone,  of 
all  the  employees  of  the  Exchange,  are  paid  on  a  commission 
basis,  getting  regularly  two-fifths  of  the  five  per  cent.*  commis¬ 
sion  charged  the  grower,  which  they  share  in  the  proportion  of 
four-sevenths  and  three-sevenths.  During  the  winter  months,  af¬ 
ter  the  active  shipping  season,  the  books  of  all  the  forty-four 
agents  are  audited  by  the  General  Office  force.  The  books  of  the 
General  Office,  of  course,  being  audited  annually,  by  public  ac¬ 
countants. 

All  sales  are  made,  collections  enforced,  claims  adjusted,  and 
the  more  general  activities  of  the  Exchange  conducted  by  a  force 
of  ten  men,  with  clerks  and  stenographers,  at  the  general  office. 
From  a  private  telephone  switch-board  in  the  General  Office, 
twelve  trunk  lines  radiate  to  all  parts  of  the  peninsula,  giving 
constant  communication  with  the  local  office  at  every  shipping 
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point,  and  both  the  Postal  and  the  Western  Union  Companies 
maintain  offices  on  the  second  floor,  from  which  separate  Ex¬ 
change  wires  to  the  first  relay  station  in  Philadelphia,  insures 
uninterrupted  telegraphic  access  to  all  markets. 

Each  morning,  in  the  shipping  season,  every  local  agent  re¬ 
ports  the  number  of  cars  which  will  probably  be  loaded  at  his 
point  during  the  day.  In  the  meanwhile,  telegraphic  informa¬ 
tion  has  been  received  of  general  market  conditions  from  our 
representatives  in  the  chief  cities  of  all  sections  of  the  country. 
On  the  strength  of  these  two  classes  of  information,  the  sales 
campaign  is  planned  by  the  General  Manager  and  his  assistants, 
and  quotations  are  wired  out  by  them.  All  sales  are  made  by 
wire,  and  quotations  are  made  generally  for  acceptance  only  on 
the  same  day.  Ninety  per  cent,  of  our  total  output  is  sold  F. 
O.  B.,  loading  point,  the  remainder  largely  odd  lots,  and  off  grade 
goods,  consigned  to  regularly  appointed  sales  agents,  whose  sales 
must  be  in  accord  with  the  general  market  conditions  known  to 
prevail.  Wherever  possible,  sales  are  made  by  wire  direct  to 
the  wholesaler  without  any  interwireduction.  In  some  cities, 
however,  it  is  found  necessary  to  employ  brokers,  but  this  meth¬ 
od  is  generally  being  supplanted  by  the  plan  of  sending  out  our 
own  salaried  salesmen,  wherever  personal  representation  is  neces¬ 
sary,  direct  from  the  general  office.  Last  season,  we  had  our 
own  salesmen  upon  the  markets  of  Boston,  Toronto,  Buffalo, 
Pittsburg,  Cincinnati  and  Kansas  City.  It  has  always  been  the 
policy  of  the  Exchange  to  spend  money  rather  liberally,  in  order 
to  keep  in  telegraphic  touch  with  all  markets  and  disseminating 
by  wire,  our  quotations,  and  in  1910,  with  a  total  output  of  ten 
thousand  cars,  our  telegraph  bill  was  twenty  thousand  dollars. 
Last  year,  under  more  favorable  conditions  and  by  the  use  of 
a  comprehensive  code  system,  which  was  worked  out  to  meet 
our  peculiar  needs,  we  reduced  this  item  of  expense  to  twelve 
thousand  dollars. 

The  organization  assumes  all  risks  of  collections,  and  except 
by  general  notice  in  periods  of  extreme  weather  conditions,  all 
risk  of  loss  by  rotting  of  the  goods  in  transit.  Each  day’s  sales 
of  goods  of  the  same  general  grade  of  goods  are  pooled  to  re¬ 
move  slight  price  inequalities,  and  the  grower  is  paid  as  prompt¬ 
ly  as  possible,  without  waiting  to  make  collection. 

I  have  referred  several  times  to  the  inspection  system  of  the 
Exchange.  Supervising  the  work  of  the  local  inspectors  are  two 
salaried  general  inspectors,  who  travel  constantly,  from  point  to 
point,  for  the  purpose  of  securing  uniformity  of  inspection  and 
of  holding  every  local  man  up  to  a  proper  discharge  of  his  duty. 
It  is  the  work  of  the  local  inspectors  to  examine  each  cart  or 
wagon  load  of  produce  as  it  is  hauled  out  ,and  to  apply,  or  with- 
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hold  the  coveted  Red  Star  Brand  according  as  it  may  or  may 
not  be  found  to  come  up  to  the  required  standard.  Although 
this  feature  of  the  Exchange  has  wrought  a  revelation  in  our  in¬ 
dustry,  and  has,  I  believe,  reacted  beneficially  upon  the  produce 
trade  in  general;  much  remains  to  be  accomplished;  and  it  is 
the  constant  study  of  the  leaders  in  Exchange  thought,  to  in¬ 
crease  the  efficiency  of  their  system. 

In  order  that  these  men  may  be  removed  as  far  as  possible, 
from  local  influences,  they  are  appointed  by  the  Board  of  Direc¬ 
tors  instead  of  being  elected  at  the  head  division  meetings;  and 
this  year,  it  is  provided  that  the  inspector  may  be  made  still 
less  local  by  being  moved  from  point  to  point  by  the  General 
Manager. 

In  order  to  secure  the  benefits  of  Exchange  membership,  a 
farmer  must  be  either  a  stockholder,  a  tenant  of  a  stockholder,  or 
the  holder  of  a  shipping  privilege.  The  two  latter  classes,  of 
course,  get  no  dividends,  and  have  no  right  to  vote  in  stockhold¬ 
ers’  meetings ;  but  so  far  as  concerns  the  marketing  of  their 
produce,  or  the  privilege  of  having  the  machinery  of  the  Ex¬ 
change  used  to  furnish  seed,  pots  and  certain  other  supplies  at 
cost,  they  stand  upon  exactly  the  same  footing  as  the  stockholder. 
The  shipping  privilege  can  be  bought  for  one  dollar,,  is  personal 
and  non-transferable ;  and  expires  as  soon  as  the  holder  ceases  to 
ship  exclusively  through  the  Exchange. 

This  same  obligation  of  loyalty  is  imposed  upon  the  other 
classes  of  members  on  pain  of  forfeiture  of  all  rights  of  member¬ 
ship,  and  what  to  do  with  the  case  of  the  weak-kneed  brother 
who  yields  to  the  attraction  of  an  artificial  price  offered  by  the 
local  buyer,  in  order  to  induce  him  to  break  off  his  relationship 
with  the  Exchange,  but  afterwards  repents  and  wants  to  come 
back,  has  long  been  a  vexed  question.  The  problem  is  one  of  very 
common  occurence — for  obvious  reasons,  reinstatement  must  not 
be  made  too  easy — or  too  difficult.  For  a  number  of  years,  the  vio¬ 
lator  was  required  to  sign  a  pledge  of  future  loyalty,  and  later, 
he  also  had  to  appear  in  person,  before  the  Board  of  Diretcors, 
as  a  sort  of  supplicant  for  pardon.  At  present  milder  and  more 
impersonal  measures  prevail.  The  member  who  is  tempted  to 
violate  the  rules  of  constant  loyalty,  does  so  with  the  fore¬ 
knowledge  that  he  cannot  again  ship  through  the  Exchange  for 
a  period  of  twelve  months,  save  by  special  action  of  the  Board 
of  Directors;  but  if  at  the  end  of  that  period,  he  desires  to  come 
back,  he  can  secure  full  reinstatement  by  applying  to  his  local 
agent,  and  expressing  an  intention  again  to  become  a  loyal  Ex¬ 
change  shipper. 

If  I  have  succeeded  in  arousing  in  you  any  concern  for  the 
fortunes  of  the  Eastern  Shore  of  Virginia  Produce  Exchange,  you 
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will  be  interested  to  hear  the  most  recent,  and  perhaps,  most 
stirring  chapter  of  its  history,  which  is  even  now  just  drawing  to 
a  close. 

CHAIRMAN  POWERS :  Do  you  realize  that  there  are 
whole  sections  in  Pennsylvania  where  people  raise  chickens  and 
don’t  know  how  to  pick  them  or  how  to  dress  them  so  that  they 
will  be  acceptable  in  any  of  the  big  markets.  Are  you  aware  of 
the  fact  that  there  are  whole  sections  of  the  country  where  they 
know  of  no  other  way  of  killing  a  chicken  except  by  chopping 
its  head  off,  and  the  farmers,  in  many  cases,  scald  the  chickens 
in  cleaning  them,  and  thereby  the  goods  turned  out  are  unmarket¬ 
able.  I  had  several  barrels  of  turkeys  sent  down  to  Trenton, 
and  these  turkeys  were  good  and  clean  and  fresh,  and  good  food, 
but  when’  they  were  examined,  customers  found  that  they  were 
scalded.  It  made  them  look  as  if  the  turkeys  had  been  afflicted 
with  some  disease. 

I  just  want  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  farm¬ 
ers  are  not  aware  of  how  to  produce  goods  of  the  highest  market¬ 
able  standard.  I  want  also  to  say  that  it  is  all  very  well  for  us 
to  encourage  the  farmers  to  produce  more  products,  but  until  we 
tell  them  how  to  market  their  products  it  is  not  going  to  help 
them. 

I  am  going  to  introduce  to  you  a  farmers’  wife,  from  Tioga 
County,  Pennsylvania,  Mrs.  B.  J.  Davenport,  of  Westfield,  who 
will  read  an  instructive  paper  on  this  topic. 

ADDRESS 

“WHY  ISN’T  THE  COUNTRY  HOME  MADE 
MORE  ATTRACTIVE?” 

BY  MRS.  B.  J.  DAVENPORT :  Country  people  have  been 
told  time  and  time  again  by  city  people,  nurserymen  and  farm  pa¬ 
pers  how  to  make  the  country  home  more  attractive.  Quite 
naturally  I  ask  the  question,  “Why  isn’t  the  country  home  made 
more  attractive?”  Speaking  from  long  experience  and  observa¬ 
tion,  I  find  that  the  answer  is  found  in  two  question — the  labor 
question  and  the  financial  question.  In  treating  of  this  subject, 
which  is  a  large  one,  I  feel  somewhat  like  the  lawyer  who  at¬ 
tended  the  church  in  which  an  old  college  chum  was  the  preacher. 
After  the  service  the  two  met  and  shook  hands.  “I  don’t  take 
very  much  to  your  preaching,”  said  the  lawyer,  “Christ  preached 
by  parables.”  “You  are  right,”  said  the  minister  and  proposed 
that  he  preach  by  some  parables  that  the  lawyer  would  write. 
The  lawyer  agreed,  but  in  due  time  was  forced  to  admit  the  im¬ 
possibility  of  writing  any. 
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Let  us  consider  first  the  labor  question.  It  is  natural  to  think 
that  a  farmer  could  have  a  well  graded  yard,  a  flower  garden  and 
plenty  of  shrubbery  set  out  all  about.  All  this  requires  labor. 
True,  he  has  the  tools,  but  it  takes  time  to  grade  a  lawn,  seed  it 
down,  mow  it  and  care  for  it  during  the  busiest  months  of  the 
year.  It  requires  considerable  work  to  prepare  a  plot  of  ground 
for  a  flower  garden,  to  plant  and  care  for  the  flowers  and  give 
them  the  attention  they  should  have  to  make  them  attractive. 
The  average  farmer  could  and  would  do  all  of  this  if  he  could’ 
spare  the  time  or  could  afford  to  hire  the  requisite  labor.  But' 
the  majority  of  the  farmers  cannot  do  this  since  all  of  his  time 
must  be  put  to  more  necessary  things.  Certainly,  the  farmers 
would  be  more  than  pleased  if  they  could  afford  to  build  nice 
poultry  houses  and  yards,  repair  and  paint  their  buildings  and 
do  many  other  things  that  would  make  the  country  home  more 
attractive  to  the  eye  of  the  passers-by  and  make  both  the  farm 
and  the  farm  home  more  interesting  to  the  farmer  and  his  family. 
But  how  is  he  going  to  do  this? 

We  take  up  the  financial  question.  I  have  thought  more  ot 
the  financial  side  ever  since  a  well  known  Illinois  editor  made  a 
trip  to  the  Capitol  city  of  Pennsylvania.  He  tells  us  that  he 
thinks  better  of  the  Keystone  State  and  its  people  since  he  has 
made  the  trip.  He  was  well  treated  everywhere  as  he  traveled 
through  the  country.  He  says  that  it  is  very  noticeable  that  the 
country  is  not  keeping  pace  with  the  business  and  manufactures 
of  the  cities  and  towns  as  regards  buildings  and  their  upkeep.  I 
would  like  to  ask  the  editor  if  the  country  people  are  to  blame 
for  not  keeping  pace  with  our  superior  brethren  manufacturers 
and  speculators.  Is  it  not  evident  by  what  the  editor  says  that 
the  farmer  does  not  make  the  profit  on  his  produce  that  the 
manufacturer  makes  on  his  wares?  I  would  like  to  ask  what 
profit  there  is  for  the  average  farmer  in  100  pounds  of  milk  at 
$2  per  hundred,  when  he  has  to  feed  ensilage,  grain  and  hay 
when  grain  is  $30  to  $34  per  ton,  and  hay  $20  per  ton?  What 
profit  is  there  in  sheep  at  two  cents  a  pound,  lambs  at  A]/2  cents 
a  pound,  and  hogs  at  4/5  cents  a  pound  at  the  present  prices  of 
hay  and  grain  ?  Maybe  you  think  we  ought  to  sell  our  grain  and 
hay. 

We  are  told  by  scientific  men  and  the  farm  journals  that  we 
must  keep  stock  on  our  farms,  feed  up  our  hay  and  grain  and  use 
up  our  straw.  Of  course,  we  know  it  to  be  true  that  without 
stock  on  our  farms  they  would  not  keep  us  long.  But  supposing 
the  farmer  did  sell  his  hay  and  grain.  How  much  would  he  be 
offered?  That  is  the  word.  How  much  will  he  be  offered?  For 
so  it  is  in  these  days — take  what  is  offered  you  or  keep  your 
stuff!  And  that  the  speculator  knows  the  farmer  cannot  do. 
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To  repeat.  The  farmer  does  not  make  the  profit  on  his 
produce  that  he  should  according  to  what  the  consumer  pays  for 
it.  Let  me  prove  this  to  you.  Last  fall  the  farmer  was  paid  four 
cents  a  pound  for  his  lambs.  Not  far  away  in  a  town,  lamb  was 
selling  as  high  as  25  cents  a  pound!  The  farmer  who  has  made 
butter  this  fall  has  been  obliged  to  take  from  6  to  8  cents  a  pound 
less  than  the  price  for  creamery  butter.  At  the  present  time 
good  farmers’  butter  may  be  had  for  25  cents  a  pound.  In  the 
city  of  Philadelphia  they  are  paying  47  cents  a  pound  for  butter 
of  a  none  too  good  quality!  I  have  it  on  good  authority  that  one 
day  last  December  the  farmer  was  paid  30  cents  a  dozen  for  his 
eggs  for  which  the  good  citizens  of  Binghamton  were  paying  50- 
55  cents  a  dozen!  Again,  I  ask — what  profit  is  there  for  the 
average  man  in  raising  chickens  and  hens?  I  understand  that 
there  are  more  failures  than  successes  in  this  business.  What 
profit  is  there  for  the  farmer  to  hatch  chickens  in  the  spring, 
care  and  feed  for  them  until  fall,  and  then  get  8  cents  a  pound 
for  them?  At  present  we  get  10  cents  a  pound  for  poultry  from 
the  speculator,  while  the  city  consumer  is  paying  20  to  22  cents. 
The  real  profit  on  some  of  the  farm  produce  is  about  as  much 
as  the  man  got  who  told  me  that  he  fed  five  hens  25  cents  worth 
and  got  two  eggs. 

You  may  be  thinking  how  about  potatoes.  Is  there  any  profit 
on  them?  Yes,  there  is  a  good  profit  to  the  ones  that  have  any 
to  sell,  but  how  many  farmers  have  potatoes  to  sell?  I  believe 
the  price  explains  that.  I  admit  that  the  farmer  that  has  a  good 
crop  of  hay,  grain,  potatoes  or  any  kind  of  produce  in  a  year 
when  most  of  the  farmers  have  a  light  crop  of  the  same,  has  a 
ready  market  and  a  good  price  and  makes  a  little  money.  What 
I  wish  to  point  out  is  that  the  ordinary  farmer  does  not  make 
enough  on  the  average  on  his  produce  to  pay  his  necessary  ex¬ 
penses — what  with  the  high  taxes  he  is  assessed  with,  the  high 
price  he  must  pay  for  grass  seed,  some  sort  of  farm  machinery 
that  he  must  buy  almost  every  year,  new  kinds  of  grain  he  must* 
buy  so  as  to  improve  on  the  kind  he  has,  blacksmith  bill  and 
wagon  repair,  other  bills  to  pay,  improvements  to  make  and 
many  other  necessary  expenses  he  is  constantly  put  to. 

Another  disadvantage  for  the  farmer  is  this :  They  tell  us 
that  real  estate  is  one  of  the  best  securities  that  one  can  invest  his 
money  in,  yet  the  farmer  has  to  pay  from  1/3  to  1/2  more  inter¬ 
est  on  $1,000  than  a  corporation  or  a  banker.  A  man  that  has 
money  to  let  is  sometimes  glad  to  invest  in  real  estate  which  he 
considers  a  safe  investment,  yet  that  man  will  charge  the  farmer 
six  per  cent,  whereas  he  is  drawing  only  three  per  cent,  interest 
from  the  bank.  We  farmers  have  many  of  these  disadvantages  to 
work  under,  and  unless  the  majority  of  the  farmers  get  nearer  the 
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consumer  or  double  the  quantity  of  produce  to  the  acre,  then  they 
cannot  beautify  their  homes  as  they  would  like  to  and  have  their 
buildings  as  convenient  as  they  wish  they  could  be. 

Yes,  if  the  farmer  could  have  the  profit  on  his  produce  that 
the  speculator  receives,  he  could  hire  his  help  and  improve  his 
farm  and  make  it  more  beautiful  and  attractive.  And  the  ques¬ 
tion  would  not  be  asked  so  often  as  to  why  are  the  boys  leaving' 
the  farms  and  going  to  the  cities. 

I  desire  to  add  something  in  regard  to  what  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia  has  said.  I  wish  to  say  that  the  farmers  are  ignor¬ 
ant  because  they  have  not  been  taught  to  use  their  brains.  They 
don’t  use  their  brains.  All  they  know  is  to  work  and  produce 
this  stuff  and  take  it  down  to  the  buyers  and  the  buyers  do  the 
rest.  The  buyers  make  the  terms  and  the  prices  and  the  farmers 
accept  it.  One  reason  the  farmers  do  this  because  when  they 
get  ready  to  reap  their  crops  they  must  have  that  money;  it  comes 
in  a  season  of  the  year  when  their  taxes  are  due,  so  if  they  have 
potatoes  or  anything  to  sell,  they  have  to  realize  money  on  what 
products  they  have  right  then  and  there.  Consequently,  they 
raise  this  stuff  and  want  to  get  the  money  on  it  just  as  quickly 
as  they  can,  and  local  buyers  stand  there,  and  they  don’t  even 
have  to  go  out  among  the  farmers.  The  farmers  flock  down 
there  where  they  are  just  as  fast  as  they  can  and  they  have  to 
take  just  what  the  buyers  want  to  give  them.  (Applause.) 

CHAIRMAN  POWERS :  If  you  want  to  know  facts  about 
rural  Pennsylvania  you  will  do  well  to  do  Farmers’  Institute 
work.  You  will  live  in  a  hotel  which  does  most  of  its  business 
through  the  bar  room.  You  don’t  need  to  go  to  China  to  find 
hardships;  that  is,  if  you  are  people  who  have  lived  with  mod¬ 
ern  conveniences  and  have  drifted  into  a  soft  sort  of  life  with 
bathrooms.  You  will  be  impressed  with  the  customs  and  prim¬ 
itive  conditions  with  which  you  will  meet.  You  should  go  up 
through  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  and  go  into  the  rural  counties 
and  carry  your  message  if  you  have  something  to  say.  The 
farmers’  wives  in  those  sections  don’t  want  missionary  societies; 
they  don’t  want  Christian  Endeavor  meetings ;  they  want  more 
of  the  things  which  we  women  who  are  more  in  touch  with  city 
life  are  getting  and  you  will  find  that  they  are  hungering  for  in¬ 
tellectual  improvement.  But  as  Mrs.  Davenport  told  me  in  her 
own  words:  “How  can  we  go  to  clubs?  You  ought  to  see  my 
kitchen  this  afternoon  because  I  am  down  here.  We  have  too 
much  to  do  and  we  are  too  tired,  and  we  do  not  have  the  time  to 
attend  club  meetings.”  She  is  the  whole  thing  on  that  farm,  and 
so  is  every  other  farmer’s  wife  who  has  all  the  work  to  do  and 
who  can  get  no  help.  These  women  are  facing  a  problem  of  in¬ 
tellectual  starvation,  such  as  we  have  no  conception  of.  We 
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should  go  up  the  State  to  the  aid  of  our  sisters.  One  woman 
said  to  me,  after  one  of  our  meetings :  ‘'I  want  to  tell  you  that 

this  is  the  first  time  we  have  ever  heard  anybody  speak  on  prob¬ 
lems  which  touch  the  women's  lives  in  our  part  of  the  country.” 

The  women  up  there  have  been  well  aware,  without  being  able 
to  explain  the  fundamental  reasons,  that  the  banking  system  of 
the  country  does  not  meet  the  farmers’  needs.  A  ninety-day 
note  is  not  what  a  farmer  wants.  The  farmer  needs  a  system 
such  as  Germany  has,  where  he  can  borrow  money  from  the 
time  his  seed  is  in  the  ground  until  the  grain  is  ripe,  or  until 
the  product  is  ready  for  the  market,  but  the  bankers  are  quite 
blind  if  they  think  they  are  meeting  the  needs  of  the  rural  com¬ 
munities.  It  is  to  our  interest  that  these  people  should  have 
enough  capital  to  improve  their  farms.  It  is  to  our  interest  to 
help  the  farmer,  who  deserves  help,  and  to  make  this  problem 
easier.  It  is  not  charity  to  them  when  we  lend  money  to  them 
for  farm  improvements;  it  is  an  absolute  necessity  to  us  that  they 
should  have  money.  I  have  heard  women  say:  “If  we  had  a 
five  hundred  dollar  loan  for  five  years  we  could  get  on  our  feet. 
We  can  never  get  ahead.  What  we  get  to-day  we  must  use  to¬ 
morrow;  we  are  living  from  hand  to  mouth." 

ADDRESS 

“THE  NECESSITY  FOR  CO-OPERATION.”  . 

BY  SIR  HORACE  PLUNKETT,  President  Irish  Agricultural 
Organization  Society,  Dublin :  I  propose  to  speak  to  you  on  what,  in 
the  present  state  of  my  information,  I  think  that  Pennsylvania  might 
do  for  the  great  cause  of  rural  progress,  not  only  in  the  United  States, 
but  throughout  the  world.  I  speak  to  you  not  with  all  the  advantages 
with  which  I  am  credited,  but  with  just  this  advantage:  I  come  from 
a  country  which  is  absolutely  dependent  upon  agriculture  for  its  well 
being.  When  circumstances  led  me  to  give  up  my  proper  occupa¬ 
tion  of  a  ranchman  and  take  to  political  and  social  and  economic 
affairs,  Ireland  was  passing  through  a  great  crisis.  Like  almost 
every  other  European  country,  it  had  its  agrarian  revolution, 
and  the  nature  of  the  agrarian  revolution  is  always  the  same: 
It  is  the  struggle  of  the  tiller  of  the  soil  to  gain  the  ownership. 

That  conflict  was  long  drawn  out  and  more  acute  in  Ireland 
than  perhaps  in  any  other  country  in  Europe.  But  in  the  year 
1899,  when  I  had  first  offered  to  devote  my  attention  to,  the 
economics  of  Ireland,  it  was  quite  certain  that  all  attempts  to 
adjust  matters  between  the  landlord  and  the  tenant  would  have 
to  be  abandoned;  that  the  state  would  have  to  step  in  and  trans¬ 
fer  the  whole  of  the  agricultural  land  to  the  tenant,  and  the  situ¬ 
ation  that  faced  us  at  that  time  was  simplv  this:  Owing  to  this 
conflict  the  Irish  farmers  had  exhausted  all  their  energies  in  the 
struggle  for  the  ownership  of  the  land,  and  they  had  everything 
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to  learn  and  everything  to  do  in  order  to  put  the  land  to  the  best 
use.  In  other  words,  the  whole  rural  life  of  Ireland  had  to  be 
reconstructed  from  its  very  foundations. 

Therefore,  in  speaking  to  you,  you  must  not  assume  that  I 
have  any  intimate  knowledge  with  the  conditions  of  the  United 
States,  but  insofar  as  the  human  factor  is  the  predominant  fac¬ 
tor  in  the  questions  with  which  you  are  dealing  now,  I  think  it 
matters  very  little  where  a  man’s  experience  is  so  long  as  he  has 
had  real  hard  work  to  do. 

I  have  had  some  experience  in  the  United  States  and  some 
opportunities  of  observation  of  rural  conditions.  During  the 
years  from  1900  to  1907,  when  I  was  entrusted  with  the  chief  responsi¬ 
bility  in  a  newly  established  department  of  agriculture — The  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Technical  Agriculture,  as  it  was  called — I  used  to  come  to  the 
United  States  and  see  the  work  which  was  being  done  for  the  farmers 
in  several  of  your  states  in  the  colleges  and  schools  and  in  the  Federal 
Department  of  Agriculture  at  Washington.  It  was,  as  Mr.  Kates 
has  also  said,  on  one  of  these  visits  that  I  got  into  communication 
with  Mr.  Roosevelt,  who  was  at  that  time  engaged  in  working 
out  and  thinking  out  his  great  policies  of  conservation  and  coun¬ 
try  life  improvement.  It  was  then,  too,  that  I  became  the  fast 
friend,  I  am  glad  to  say,  of  a  very  great  American,  as  I  consider  him, 
who  will  be  with  us  later  to-day — Mr.  Gifford  Pinchot.  (Applause.) 

I  found  that  in  him  I  had  a  friend  who  was  interested  in  all 
the  public  questions  in  which  I  was  interested  and  I  think  we 
have  been  able  in  our  studies  to  be  of  considerable  mutual  assist¬ 
ance  to  each  other. 

With  these  qualifications  to  address  you,  such  as  they  are,  I 
propose,  firstly,  to  say  a  few  words  upon  the  rural  situation  in 
the  United  States  as  I  see  it.  I  may  say  that  two  years  ago 
“The  Outlook”  asked  me  to  write  some  articles  upon  the  sub¬ 
ject,  and  a  great  many  Americans  have  asked  me  to  put  these 
articles  into  a  book,  and,  as  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  find  a 
publisher  who  was  willing  to  be  victimized,  I  wrote  a  book  on 
the  problem  of  “Rural  Life  in  the  United  States.”  In  that  book 
I  have  given  all  my  views  in  much  greater  detail  and  possibly 
more  connectedly  than  it  is  possible  to  do  under  the  circum¬ 
stances  in  the  time  which  is  at  my  disposal  now. 

But  I  hold  that  the  United  States,  in  common  with  all  the 
English-speaking  countries,  has  neglected  one  side  of  its  civiliza¬ 
tion, — the  rural  side.  Ever  since  the  industrial  revolution  in  Eng¬ 
land,  all  the  best  thought  of  mankind,  of  English-speaking  human¬ 
ity;  the  best  political  thought,  social  thought,  economic  thought 
and  all  the  educational  thought  has  been  concentrated  more  and 
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more  upon  the  problems  of  the  city  to  the  neglect  of  those  of  the 
rural  population.  I  am  almost  forced  to  say  that  in  these  coun¬ 
tries  we  have  no  rural  civilization  whatsoever.  By  that,  I  don’t 
mean  to  say  that  the  farmers,  individually,  are  less  civilized  than 
.other  citizens.  What  I  do  mean  is  that  collectively  rural  com¬ 
munities  have  not  thought  out  a  scheme  of  civilization  as  the 
townsmen  have.  They  have  no  idea  of  a  comprehensive  civiliza¬ 
tion;  no  idea  what  civilization  means;  and  consequently,  they 
have  done  nothing  to  give  effect  to  the  principles  underlying  mod¬ 
ern  civilization. 

I  don’t  want  to  attempt  any  abstract  or  academic  definition 
of  what  we  mean  by  civilization.  Before  such  an  audience  as 
this  I  would  be  afraid  to  do  it.  We  probably  should  not  all 
agree.  I  think  you  will  agree  with  me  this  far,  however :  That 
civilization  as  we  understand  it  in  this  country,  implies  a  certain 
standard  of  luxury  and  comfort.  Further,  that  this  comfort  and 
luxury  involves  a  surplus  over  and  above  the  mere  means  of 
subsistence.  A  scheme  of  civilization  involves,  to  my  mind,  a 
clearly  thought-out  plan  for  making  and  maintaining  and  for  using 
that  surplus.  I  say  that,  owing  to  the  fact  that  those  who  con¬ 
duct  the  oldest  and  most  honorable  occupations;  those  who  con¬ 
duct  what  is  by  far  the  most  important  industry  are  not  organ¬ 
ized,  that  this  surplus  is  constantly  and  all  the  time  held  away 
from  them  by  organized  interests  and  until  the  farmers  are  or¬ 
ganized  for  business  purposes  that  state  of  affairs  will  continue, 
and  they  will  have  no  rural  civilization  in  the  sense  of  which  I 
use  the  words. 

I  understand  that  the  associations  which  I  am  addressing  and 
this  Conference  exist  for  the  purpose  of  working  out  a  complete 
scheme  of  rural  civilization,  and  that,  although  the  problem  is 
immensely  complex  and  will  lead  us  into  a  large  number  of  by¬ 
paths,  that  all  the  time  that  we  have  it  in  our  minds  to  try  to  re¬ 
construct  rural  life;  to  bring  it  up  to  the  level  of  civilization 
which  is  attained  by  urban  life  in  this  country,  and  that,  there¬ 
fore,  I,  who  come  from  a  country  where  rural  life  is  everything 
and  where  rural  life  is  being  completely  reconstructed — -I  come 
here  to  talk  to  you  who  belong  to  a  country  whose  great  achieve¬ 
ments  are  not  in  agriculture,  I  think ;  your  great  achievements 
are  in  industry  and  commerce  and  you  want  to  level  up  your 
agricultural  interests  to  the  importance  of  other  departments  of  your 
national  life. 

I  am  astounded  at  the  progress  that  is  being  made  in  the  rural- 
life  idea  in  the  last  few  years.  I  remember,  in  this  little  book 
that  I  mentioned,  I  began  one  chapter  in  which  I  was  comment¬ 
ing  on  the  extraordinary  rapidity  with  which  a  moral  idea  was 
converted  into  action  in  this  country.  I  began  by  saying  that  if 
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someone  hadn’t  said  something-  like  it  I  should  say,  “There  is  a 
tide  in  the  affairs  of  men  which,  taken  at  the  flood,  leads  on  to 
education.” 

Some  critic  said  that  it  was  strange  that  a  man  apparently 
with  a  university  education  should  misquote  one  of  the  most 
familiar  passages  in  our  literature. 

I  feel  very  strongly  that  it  is  a  happy  circumstance  that  a  country 
which  is  more  emotional  in  certain  ways,  combines  sentiment  with 
emotion  in  a  remarkable  degree.  I  think  it  is  a  happy  circumstance 
in  the  world,  especially  in  the  English-speaking  world,  that  the  United 
States  is  awakening  and  the  people  are  concerned  in  this  neglect  of 
rural  civilization. 

I  ought  to  mention  that  when  I  charge  the  English-speaking 
countries  with  this  neglect,  I  attribute  the  immunity  from  this 
charge  all  other  civilized  countries  from  the  fact  that  they 
were  mostly  under  a  military  regime  and  the  drill  sergeant  kept 
the  government  up  to  its  duty  and  pointed  out  to  the  govern¬ 
ment  that  it  was  just  as  much  a  necessity  in  the  physical  and 
mental  and  moral  well  being  of  the  rural  population  as  the  urban 
to  keep  the  rural  civilization  up  to  the  urban  standard.  We  know 
that  the  English-speaking  countries  have  failed  to  see  that  what 
is  a  military  force  and  what  has  been  accomplished  through 
military  force  is  in  justice  due  to  our  commercial  and  industrial 
life.  We  have  made  just  as  big  a  blunder  from  an  urban  com¬ 
mercial  and  industrial  point  of  view  in  neglecting  the  farm  as 
Germany  or  France  or  those  other  countries  would  have  done  if 
they  had  neglected  their  agricultural  policy  from  a  military  point 
of  view.  Of  this  neglect,  the  consequences  of  which  I  cannot 
exhaust  here,  let  me  just  say  a  few  words:  I  want  to  point  out 
a  few  of  the  obvious  consequences  of  it.  I  cannot  exhaust  any 
subject;  I  simply  want  to  suggest  thought  and  stimulate  inter¬ 
est.  I  say  that  the  neglect  is  injurious  to  the  nation,  economical¬ 
ly,  socially,  and  politically.  Economically  for  many  reasons.  First¬ 
ly,  as  the  outstanding  reason,  I  would  say,  that  the  farmer  feeds 
the  nation.  A  strange  thing  to  say  that  so  obvious  a  fact  should 
be  forgotten,  but  if  the  country  got  its  food  from  some  other 
sources,  now  that  the  rise  in  the  cost  of  living  is  giving  concern 
to  all  of  us,  even  those  of  us  who  have  no  interest  whatever  in 
agriculture,  directly,  should  appreciate  the  necessity  for  improv¬ 
ing  agricultural  conditions.  I  think  the  ultimate  analysis  will 
show  that  of  all  the  causes  to  which  the  high  cost  of  living  is  to 
be  attributed  the  chief  cause  is  that  the  farmer  has  failed  to 
apply  new  business  methods,  both  to  production  and  distribution 
and  that  he  leaves  distribution  in  the  hands  of  multitudinous 
middle  men,  unnecessarily  costly,  and  often  the  middle  interests 
victimize  both  the  producer  and  the  consumer. 
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I  am  not  talking  about  the  railroad  companies.  So  far  as  my 
experience  has  gone,  at  any  rate  in  this  country,  there  is  nothing 
to  be  said  against  the  railroad  companies.  They  are  eager  to 
give  accommodations  to  you  and  they  will  give  accommodations 
to  farmers,  provided  the  farmers  will  do  as  farmers  on  the  con¬ 
tinent  of  Europe  have  been  forced  to  do,  combine  together  and 
consign  their  produce  regularly,  in  bulk,  of  uniform  quality.  So 
far  as  railways  participate  in  distribution  they  can  get  it  done 
more  cheaply  than  in  any  country  in  the  world,  that  is  anywhere 
except  where  the  railroads  are  owned  by  the  state.  The  whole 
trouble  is  that  the  farmers  don't  work  together;  they  waste 
energy.  They  work  under  most  uneconomic  production,  and  ex¬ 
cept  where  they  are  combined  for  protective  purposes,  I  don’t 
think  that  the  farmers  ought  necessarily  be  combined  only  for 
the  distribution  of  their  production.  In  some  cases,  I  think  they 
ought  to  be  well  organized,  because  unless  they  are,  they  cannot 
get  their  production  distributed  economically.  They  can  take 
the  matter  in  their  own  hands  and  distribute  their  product,  but 
it  is  essential  that  they  should  be  organized  for  that  purpose. 
Under  economic  ratings  high  percentage  and  financial  stability  of 
any  country  depends  very  largely  upon  the  thrifty,  industrious 
well  organized  agricultural  class.  I  have  always  held  that  if  it 
hadn’t  been  for  those  excellent  qualities  in  the  French  peasantry 
they  would  have  as  many  financial  as  political  crises.  As  you  all 
know,  the  French  ministry  depends  upon  the  financial  stability  of 
the  country  and  always  has,  and  attributes  the  industry  and  or¬ 
ganization  of  the  peasantry  to  this  advantage.  The  first  time  1 
ever  discussed  this  subject  with  Mr.  Roosevelt,  and  the  last  time 
I  may  say,  was  only  yesterday — I  Tad  an  hour’s  talk  with  him. 
I  was  glad  to  find  him  as  keen  as  ever.  The  first  time  I  had  ever 
discussed  this  question  with  him,  he  told  me  that  the  great  diffi¬ 
culty  in  interesting  his  friends  in  the  rural  problem  was  that  they 
all  told  him  that  the  day  of  the  country  was  gone  by;  that  this 
is  the  day  of  the  city.  He  said  that  a  modern,  well  governed  city 
had  by  successive  physical,  social,  political,  and  educational  im¬ 
provements  brought  it  about  that  the  townsman  was  physically 
and  mentally  better  favored  than  the  countryman.  When  he  had 
enlarged  upon  this  subject,  I  said  to  him:  “Do  you  ever  ask 
these  people  this  question — Admitting  all  you  say  about  the  higfi 
physical  and  moral  condition  of  all  these  urban  populations,  ad¬ 
mitting  that  the  evils  of  urban  concentration  have  not  taken  place, 
how  far  is  this  happy  state  of  things  due  to  the  internal  improve¬ 
ments  of  which  the  city7  boasts,  and  how  far  is  it  due  to  the  fact 
that  decade  after  decade  the  cities  have  been  drawing  on  the 
best  citizenship  from  the  country  districts ;  y7ou  cannot  eternally 
go  on  skimming  the  pan  and  having  equally  good  milk  left.  The 
day  will  come  when  that  Holland  reservoir  will  be  developed  and 
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the  city  will  again  see  that  in  neglecting  the  country  they  have 
not  only  brought  about  their  own  ruin,  but  they  have  brought 
about  national  degeneration.”  Politically,  I  hold  that  this  neg¬ 
lect  is  equally  serious,  although  it  is  based  on  commercial  grounds. 
I  will  say  that  no  country  can  be  politically  stable  unless  these 
things  and  the  needs  of  the  agricultural  community  find  due  ex¬ 
pression  in  the  legislature. 

I  further  say,  and  this  is  the  result  of  my  own  eight  years  of 
observation  in  the  British  Parliament,  that  in  any  legislature 
when  matters  affecting  economic  legislation  or  administration  are 
under  discussion  the  spokesman  for  that  interest  knows  that  the 
interest  will  be  lessened  or  increased  just  in  proportion  as;  those 
that  they  speak  for  are  organized  or  are  not  organized,  whether 
organized  politically  for  political  purposes  or  organized  for  their  own 
business  purposes. 

If  you  hold  that  the  progress  of  democracy  demands  a  high 
level  of  intelligence  in  the  general  body  of  citizens,  and  if  you 
further  hold  that  every  important  body  of  citizens  ought  to  be 
representative,  then  I  say  it  is  absolutely  essential  to  feel  in  the 
progress  of  a  great  country  like  this  that  the  agricultural  com¬ 
munity  should  not  only  have  the  forces  that  exist  in  the  number 
of  its  votes,  #but  should  have  the  influence  which  belongs  to  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  its  own  needs,  which  is  the  only  influence 
which  will  enable  them  to  get  due  attention  from  the  legislature. 

I  hold  that  there  never  was  a  truer  thing  than  what  Mr. 
Roosevelt  said,  when  he  said,  ‘‘More  than  two  thousand  years 
ago  husbandmen  and  men  of  small  fortune  predominated  and 
governments  were  guided  by  law.” 

For  that  reason  I  am  not  only  an  ardent  advocate  of  agricul¬ 
tural  progress  in  any  country,  but  still  more  an  advocate  of  uni¬ 
fication  of  agriculture  to  multiply  the  farmers  and  farm  laborers 
upon  the  land. 

Now,  I  said  that  we  did  not  have  a  rural  civilization.  We 
wish  to  improve  this  by  some  method  and  we  call  it  rural  recon¬ 
struction.  What  is  needed  and  what,  it  seems  to  me,  associations 
like  this  ought  to  aim  at  is  a  comprehensive  philosophic  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  whole  trouble.  I  think  when  I  came  into  this  room 
a  gentleman  was  just  speaking  and  he  was  talking  about  the 
danger  of  these  Conferences  from  talking  upon  a  host  of  different 
subjects  without  co-ordinating  and  corelating  them  together.  My 
own  feeling  is  that  we  ought  always  to  remember  that  this  rural 
problem  has  three  main  aspects.  There  is  the  technical  aspect, 
the  treating  of  agriculture  as  a  science.  There  is  the  import¬ 
ance  of  bringing,  through  education,  science  into  agriculture  as 
in  every  other  important  occupation ;  then  there  is  the  business 
side,  which  is  simply  a  matter  of  business  organization.  Then 
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the  social  side,  which  means  the  building  up  of  a  social  life  upon 
the  land  which  will  be  effective  in  counteracting  the  lure  of  the 
city. 

The  contribution  that  I  wish  to  make  to  your  discussion  to¬ 
day  is  simply  this :  We  have  found  in  Ireland,  and  my  studies 
in  many  other  countries  have  convinced  me,  that  the  thing  to  be-^ 
gin  with  and  the  essential  thing  to  do,  neglect  of  which  bars 
all  progress,  is  the  reorganization  of  the  farmers’  business.  The 
great  change  that  the  farmers  have  got  to  make  in  their  business 
methods  is  simply  this :  They  have  got  to  introduce  methods  of 
combination  into  their  business  and  work  together. 

We  live  in  days  when  everything  has  to  be  done  in  a  large 
way,  and  if  one  or  the  other  interest  that  you  can  name  is  highly 
organized  the  prospects  for  success  are  infinitely  greater.  We 
live  in  days  when  every  country  in  Europe  which  does  not  have 
the  abundant  resources  and  the  other  opportunities  of  money 
making  that  you  have,  has  found  it  necessary,  absolutely,  to  or¬ 
ganize  agriculture  as  highly  as  the  other  industries  are  organized. 
Why  is  it  that  the  farmer,  who  is  no  greater  fool  than  any  other 
citizen,  does  not  see  the  necessity  for  this?  Why  is  it  that  he 
neglects  what  is  so  requisite?  Why  is  it  that  the  farmers  do 
not  work  together  in  every  branch  of  industry  who  can  do  so 
and  why  do  they  want  to  work  separately?  I  never  could  under¬ 
stand  this  until  within  the  last  year  it  has  dawned  upon  me  what 
the  real  reason  is.  The  farmers’  strong  individualism  is  due  to 
the  nature  of  their  occupation.  He  works  all  day  in  the  fields, 
and  living  apart  from  each  other  there  is  difficulty  of  meeting- 
together.  All  these  things  we  could  see  so  far  as  they  went  and 
when  I  came  to  talk  to  farmers  all  over  this  countrv  thev  ad- 
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mitted  that  they  ought  to  combine;  they  all  admitted  that  they 
are  suffering  from  lack  of  combination,  and  some  others  said : 
“We  never  could  combine.  We  have  tried  it  and  failed.”  In  many 
instances  this  is  familiar  to  me  and  the  whole  reason  for  failure, 
in  my  mind,  is  that  in  the  urbanization  of  that  thought  it  was 
assumed  that  the  kind  of  combination  which  is  suitable  to  all 
the  other  industries  was  a  joint  stock  system,  and  you  all  know  very 
well  the  system  under  which  your  combinations  are  all  working*, 
and  that  system  is  not  suitable  to  the  farmers.  It  is  wholly  un¬ 
suitable  in  that  form.  That  is  a  system  under  which  members 
of  the  company  subscribe  to  shares  and  hand  the  thing  over  to 
the  ordinary  board  of  managers,  where  the  general  body  of  the 
shareholders  merely  just  look  on  and  are  satisfied  if  they  get  a 
good  dividend.  That  form  of  organization  always  fails  in  the 
agricultural  interests.  It  has  failed  all  over  Europe.  We  tried 
it  in  Ireland  and  it  failed  there.  We  then  changed  to  the  sys¬ 
tem  which  is  universal  over  in  Europe,  the  co-operative  system. 
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The  difference  between  the  co-operative  system  and  the  joint 
stock  system  is  essentially  different.  The  co-operative  system 
is  this:  The  object  of  a  co-operative  venture  not  being  to  make 
money;  the  object  is  not  to  pay  dividends,  but  to  benefit  the 
participants  in  the  undertaking  in  their  own  industries.  You 
have  to  devise  a  wholly  different  scheme.  You  must  not  give 
it  to  capital;  it  is  not  intended  as  a  scheme  for  capital.  Capital, 
of  course,  must  be  given  its  reward,  but  this  is  not  the  kind 
of  a  system  intended  for  capital.  Whatever  expense  that  is  legi¬ 
timate  is  involved  is  shared  in  by  the  participants,  and  all  the 
rest  of  the  profits  from  the  business  are  divided,  according  to 
what  the  terms  may  be,  and  distributed  among  the  participants 
in  proportion  as  they  have  helped  to  create  profit.  Another 
thing  is  in  the  government  of  the  concern.  It  is  recognized  that 
the  smallest  man  is  just  as  important  as  the  biggest  man  in  the 
concern.  Where  this  system  prevails  it  always  succeeds ;  where 
any  other  system  is  adopted  it  always  fails.  There  is  another 
very  important  point  in  connection  with  this  system,  and  that 
is  that  the  co-operative  system  requires  for  its  work  the  co¬ 
operative  spirit.  Men  have  to  enter  it  with  the  determination 
to  exercise  and  continue  to  exercise  towards  each  other  far 
higher  moral  and  social  qualities  than  are  required  in  ordinary 
stock  concerns.  Unless  they  exercise  these  qualities  the  thing 
fails.  If  they  do  exercise  these  qualities,  and  this  system  is  or¬ 
ganized,  then  you  are  at  the  beginning  of  your  new  rural  civiliza¬ 
tion. 

The  organization  which  brings  them  together  in  their  busi¬ 
ness  is  also  bringing  them  together  for  social  purposes  and  in¬ 
tellectual  improvement. 

I  have  talked  to  clergymen  in  this  country  who  have  de¬ 
plored  the  fact  that  the  rural  church  is  breaking  down  because 
they  are  losing  their  social  influence.  I  pointed  out  to  these 
same  clergymen  and  to  some  clerical  friends  of  mine  that  they 
have  the  finest  opportunity  of  rehabilitating  their  church  by  get¬ 
ting  their  clergymen  to  understand  country  life.  This  is  an 
understanding  of  the  co-operative  spirit,  a  system  which  I  in¬ 
sist  again,  is  the  foundation  of  all  work  of  the  rural  church.  It 
is  not  only  necessary  for  better  business;  it  is  not  only  necessary 
for  better  living,  it  is  also  necessary  for  better  farming. 

There  are  a  great  many  here  to-day  engaged  in  disseminating 
in  agricultural  sections  a  knowledge  of  agricultural  science 
throughout  the  country  and  having  to  do  with  better  farming 
and  this  is  amply  provided  for  here.  The  mere  starting  equip¬ 
ment  of  the  institutions  of  this  state  is  probably  ample  for  all 
the  present  needs  of  agricultural  teaching.  At  any  rate,  this  is 
my  point:  That  you  will  double  and  treble  the  efficiency  of 
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agricultural  education  and  of  your  demonstration  work  that  you 
may  do  either  through  the  agricultural  college  or  by  state  in¬ 
stitution,  or  through  the  Federal  Department,  I  repeat,  you 
will  double  its  efficiency  if  you  can  only  get  to  working  with  organ¬ 
ized  bodies  of  farmers  and  not  with  individual  farmers,  recogniz¬ 
ing  that  in  a  great  many  instances  when  the  colleges  get  up 
farmers'  clubs  and  institutes,  simply  for  the  purpose  of  talking 
there,  or  teaching  there,  to  organize  individual  farmers  is  not 
nearly  as  effective  to  each  one  in  communicating  new  ideas  for 
the  success  of  the  populace  as  if  that  association  or  body  of  men 
were  already  organized,  originally  for  business  purposes,  and 
which  is  for  that  reason,  on  a  permanent  basis  and  which  is  pre¬ 
pared  to  put  to  the  best  use  in  the  actual  business  community  any 
teaching  that  they  can  get. 

I  must  pass  on  rapidly,  but  before  closing,  I  wish  to  refer  to 
another  point  in  connection  with  co-operative  organization:  It 
brings  to  the  front  a  new’  rural  leadership.  It  brings  out  the 
man  wdio  can  make  some  solid  contribution  to  the  v^ell  being 
of  the  community,  and  exalts  him  in  place  of  the  flippant  dema¬ 
gogue  who  always  seems  to  rule  the  unorganized  community.  I 
don’t  w^ant  to  press  this  too  hard,  but  I  have  seen  it  and  I  have 
appreciated  it  because  it  brings  energetic,  useful  men  to  the 
front.  It  produces  leaders  in  the  community  and  an  uplifting 
influence  it  is  impossible  to  over-estimate. 

There  is  another  point  I  want  to  mention  in  favor  of  co-oper¬ 
ation.  Over  and  over  again,  in  some  counties,  I  am  told  that 
the  difficulty  in  getting  farmers  to  combine  is  to  overcome  this 
dogged  individualism,  while  in  other  counties,  I  am  told,  that  the 
difficulty  to  overcome  is  racial;  that  you  cannot  get  the  town¬ 
ships  that  are  Dutch,  or  the  townships  that  are  Italian,  or. the 
townships  that  are  English  to  work  together.  I  wish  to  tell 
you  that  a  business  organization  thoroughly  and  properly 
thought  out  and  properly  explained  to  the  people,  has  a  common 
interest  that  brings  them  all  together,  and  that  is  another  reason 
why  this  co-operative  system  should  be  established  and  why 
these  people  should  be  organized,  because  with  that  you  will  get 
over  this  individualism  and  over  your  racial  difficulties  in  bring¬ 
ing  the  people  together,  and  you  will  do  it  when  you  could  not 
do  it  in  any  other  wTay. 

I  would  like  to  mention  here  one  other  very  important  side 
of  this  work  of  co-operation,  but  it  is  already  peculiarly  approved 
here,  considering  whom  we  have  presiding  over  this  meeting, 
that  this  is  not  only  an  organization  of  men,  but  an  organization 
of  women,  or  rather  getting  the  women  to  organize  themselves. 
For  twenty  years  we  have  been  organizing  the  Irish  farmers  for 
every  purpose  in  connection  with  their  industry.  My  own  per- 
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sonal  experience  in  doing-  this  work  is  this:  I  started  in  1889. 
My  first  experience  was  that  I  organized  and  addressed  exactly 
fifty  meetings  of  farmers  of  which  nothing  came,  directly,  how¬ 
ever,  those  fifty  meetings  resulted  in  the  first  co-operative  so¬ 
ciety  being  organized.  Now  we  have  nearly  one  thousand  so¬ 
cieties,  and  the  members  this  year  will  do  a  business  of  fifteen 
million  dollars.  You  would  not  call  them  farmers  at  all,  because 
their  holdings  are  not  large.  There  is  a  vast  difference  in  the 
acreage  cultivated  by  the  farmers  in  Ireland  and  in  some  sec¬ 
tions  of  this  country.  Probably  their  holdings  average  somewhere 
between  fifteen  and  twenty-five  acres  and  often  it  is  very  poor  land. 
For  twenty  years,  however,  these  farmers  have  been  revolutioniz¬ 
ing  the  whole  system  of  agriculture  in  Ireland.  Two  years  ago  an 
organization  started  up  which,  I  think,  was  part  of  a  “new  woman 
movement.”  When  we  held  the  United  Irishmen’s  Congress  they 
came  out  with  a  flaming  program  upon  which  were  inscribed  the 
words:  “We  are  going  to  rescue  the  countryside  which  the 
blindness  and  the  passion  of  men  has  left  barren  and  desolate.” 
(Applause).  These  ladies  have  only  been  in  existence  two  years, 
with  their  organization,  and  they  have  a  central  organization  in 
Dublin  and  their  program  is  to  go  down  into  their  parishes  in 
the  country  and  get  the  women  to  organize  and  take  up  the  whole 
life  of  the  community,  not  only  taking  up  the  co-operative  busi¬ 
ness  affairs  of  men  but  all  that  aids  them  as  housekeepers,  aid¬ 
ing  them  to  do  it  much  better  than  they  have  been  doing.  But 
they  are  also  going  to  take  up  education,  sanitation  and  all  the 
work  connected  therewith  as  a  voluntary  organization,  and  we 
find  that  the  coming  of  these  women  into  the  movement,  with 
the  determination  that  organized  women  seem  to  have,  has 
doubled  the  strength  of  our  movement.  The  biggest  blunder  we 
made  in  our  movement  was  in  not  beginning  by  organizing  the 
women  and  making  them  bring  in  the  men. 

I  must  end  with  a  definite,  practical  suggestion  to  you.  1 
have  tried  to  show  you  that  the  experience  of  Europe,  and  I  think 
that  your  own  judgment  will  confirm  my  declaration,  proves  that 
the  first  essential  thing  is  to  get  farmers  organized  on  the  only 
system  which  is  suitable  to  the  agricultural  business  and  that  is 
with  the  co-operative  system.  The  difficulty  of  doing  this  and 
the  reason  it  is  not  done  is  that  it  is  a  highly  technical  business. 
Over  and  over  again  they  told  me,  “We  have  started  a  co-opera¬ 
tive  society  and  it  failed;  we  cannot  do  it  in  our  district.”  I 
failed  fifty  times  before  I  started  one  co-operative  organization, 
and  now  they  never  fail — they  start  themselves.  But  the  form 
of  organization  that  I  mention  now  is  wholly  different  from  the 
capitalized  form — the  joint  stock  company  form.  The  co-opera¬ 
tive  form  is  more  technical  from  the  very  fact  that  it  requires 
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a  man  who  is  skilled  in  organization  and  who  is  familiar  with 
it  and  has  studied  the  matter.  He  knows  its  dangers.  It  re¬ 
quires  regular .  agricultural  organizers  to  start  these  things.  I 
will  advise  with  you  if  you  will  agree  to  take  up  this  work.  Ii 
you  will  find  two  or  three  or  four  young  men  who  must  have  a 
general  knowledge  of  country  conditions  and  of  economics ;  men 
who  can  express  themselves,  and,  of  course,  men  whom  I  think 
you  call  “good  mixers,”  and  with  that  kind  of  men  you  know 
that  you  would  not  have  any  difficulty  in  getting  the  right  kind 
of  men  into  this  association.  Send  them  to  Europe — Ireland  if 
you  like — and  we  will  give  them  a  thorough  education  in  all 
the  principles  and  working  details  of  the  co-operative  system. 
We  will  send  them  back  here  and  then  you  can  select  several 
typical  districts,  and  I  would  advise  you  not  to  select,  in  the 
first  instance,  the  most  inefficient — I  would  not  select  Hillsville, 
at  this  moment.  I  should  recommend  some  district  where  vou 
have  some  good  school  teachers;  where  you  have  a  thriving  coun¬ 
try  church  and  where  possibly  you  may  have  a  Young  Men’s 
Christian  Association,  some  of  the  members  of  which  might  be¬ 
come  interested  and  anxious  to  work  at  this  problem.  Select  a 
district  where  farmers  live  fairly  close  together.  Just  try  and 
put  an  organizer  there  and  the  whole  of  the  business  of  that 
community  will  become  interested  and  everybody  will  help.  All 
the  economists,  all  the  socialists,  all  the  universities  and  all 
the  pedagogical  interests  will  co-operate,  but  you  must  have  men 
who  understand  the  working  principles,  the  root  principles  and 
the  working  details  of  the  system.  Send  them  over  to  Ireland 
and  I  will  undertake  in  a  very  short  time  to  teach  them  what 
they  should  know.  I  know  enough  of  American  conditions  to 
teach  them  if  they  will  come  over  there,  and  then  they  can  come 
back  here  in  a  very  short  space  of  time  and  you  will  get  some 
fresh  light  upon  the  problems  on  which  you  are  working;  the 
problem  on  which  thousands  and  thousands  of  people  have  been 
working  for  decades  and  decades  past  and  in  which  you  have 
made  no  progress,  in  my  belief,  simply  and  solely  because  you 
have  neglected  to  see  that  co-operative  organization  is  essential 
to  build  up  a  desirable  social  life  in  the  rural  districts.  If  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania  would  do  that  it  would  surpass  anything 
of  the  kind  in  the  United  States.  I  don’t  know  of  any  other 
State  in  the  Union  that  happens  to  have  such  an  organization 
as  you  have  here.  You  will  never  regret  that  these  associations 
were  formed,  if  you  form  them,  and  still  less  that  you  came  to¬ 
gether  to  discuss  this  problem.  I  hope,  also,  that  you  will  kind¬ 
ly  forgive  me  for  the  gross  trespass  I  have  made  upon  your 
hospitality.  (Prolonged  applause.) 
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LETTER  BY  THEODORE  ROOSEVELT. 

Sagamore  Hill,  March  14th,  1912. 

Mrs.  E.  E.  Powers,  In  the  Chair,  Pennsylvania  Rural  Progress 
Association,  Country  Life  Conference : 

Dear  Madam: 

There  is  no  problem  in  our  country  of  more  vital  concern 
to  the  whole  people  than  the  problem  with  which  your  confer¬ 
ence  is  dealing.  Every  energy  which  this  nation  can  command 
should  be  bent  towards  building  up  the  social  and  business  life, 
the  social  and  business  efficiency,  of  the  men  and  women  who 
live  on  the  farms.  We  cannot  permanently  exist  as  a  great 
nation  unless  the  farmers  prosper;  and  they  can  only  prosper  in 
high  degree  if  they  introduce  into  the  business  of  their  daily 
lives,  the  business  both  of  production  and  distribution,  the  co¬ 
operative  system,  and  above  all  the  co-operative  spirit — for  the 
co-operative  spirit  must  be  shown  not  only  in  the  business,  but 
in  the  social  life  of  the  country  community  if  the  highest  meas¬ 
ure  of  efficiency  and  success  is  to  be  achieved. 

With  all  good  wishes, 

Sincerely  yours, 

THEODORE  ROOSEVELT. 
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SECOND  DAY-AFTERNOON  SESSION 

March  15,  1912 

CHAIRMAN  POWERS:  Ladies  and  gentlemen:  I  will 
ask  Mr.  Robertson  from  the  University  of  Pittsburg,  to  speak  to 
us  for  a  few  moments  on  the  original  work  which  has  been 
done  in  this  State  by  various  schools  throughout  the  Common¬ 
wealth  to  which,  I  think,  we  have  not  paid  sufficient  attention 
and  upon  which  we  have  not  laid  sufficient  stress.  I  think  we 
should  know  that  there  are  men  working  with  almost  no  finan¬ 
cial  support,  but  with  immense  originality  and  courage  and  some 
of  these  men  are  here  at  this  meeting,  and  Mr.  Robertson  is  go¬ 
ing  to  tell  us  something  of  the  original  work  that  is  being  done 
in  this  State. 

REMARKS 

BY  MR.  C.  B.  ROBERTSON,  University  of  Pittsburgh,  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  Pa. :  Madam  Chairman,  ladies  and  gentlemen :  It  is  with 
a  great  deal  of  hesitation  that  I  take  this  position.  In  fact,  I  am  not 
entitled  to  be  favored,  and  I  am  not  equal  to  this  opportunity.  It  seems 
to  me  that  some  of  the  men  who  are  doing  these  things  should  tell 
about  the  things  they  are  doing.  I  will,  however,  say  that  there  are  a 
number  of  county  superintendents  in  this  State  who  are  really  doing 
things  and  doing  them  very  effectually.  I  feel  that  we,  in  this 
State,  should  know  some  of  the  things  they  are  doing.  Super¬ 
intendent  Rapp,  of  Berks  County,  is  one  of  the  men  who  has  ac¬ 
complished  tremendous  things  against  great  odds.  I  have  high 
respect  for  Superintendent  Kern  and  all  that  he  has  done,  but 
he  was  not  working  against  such  odds  as  Superintendent  Rapp. 
He  was  located  in  a  different  atmosphere ;  in  a  progressive  at¬ 
mosphere.  The  traditions  of  this  State  are  such  that  it  is  a 
great  credit  to  a  superintendent  who  can  get  the  citizenship  of 
the  County  back  of  him  and  enable  him  to  do  the  things  that 
many  of  these  superintendents  have  done.  I  will  enumerate  Mr. 
Rapp,  Superintendent  Evans  and  Superintendent  Killen.  We 
ought  to  realize  that  there  are  many  of  these  things  being  done 
in  our  own  State,  and  there  ought  to  be  some  kind  of  a  clearing 
house  by  which  we  should  know  what  the  progress  is  in  our  own 
State.  I  think  we  ought  to  advertise  the  things  we  do.  I  would 
be  very  glad,  indeed,  if  at  any  time  during  this  Conference  an 
arrangement  could  be  made  to  hear  from  Superintendent  Rapp 
of  the  things  he  is  doing  in  his  own  County.  He  is  present 
with  us  to-day.  He  has  been  carrying  this  work  on  lone-handed 
for  over  nine  years,  and  the  results  he  has  produced  compare 
very  favorably  with  any  of  the  reports  we  have  heard  from  these 
outlying  States. 
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CHAIRMAN  POWERS:  We  shall  be  pleased  to  have  Su¬ 
perintendent  Rapp  speak  to  us  about  his  work. 

REMARKS 

BY  SUPERINTENDENT  E.  M.  RAPP,  of  Berks  County, 
Pennsylvania:  Madam  President  and  members  of  this  Associa¬ 
tion  :  This  is  rather  an  unexpected  privilege.  I  am  a  real  hay¬ 
seed  county  superintendent.  I  have  been  in  this  business  for 
over  sixteen  years.  I  come  from  a  Pennsylvania  Dutch  com¬ 
munity.  My  brother,  to  the  right  here,  tells  me  that  I  am  not  a 
Pennsylvania  Dutchman,  but  that  I  am  a  Berks  County  Dutch¬ 
man.  I  live  among  a  good  people;  I  am  one  of  them  and  part 
of  them  and  proud  of  them.  They  are  thrifty  and  an  industrious, 
God-fearing  people.  It  is  true  that  we  have  some  vices.  Perhaps 
we  may  be  a  little  clannish  and  sluggish,  but  we  have  been  doing 
a  few  things  and  I  am  proud  of  my  people,  and  I  want  to  say  that 
I  have  accomplished  something  in  my  County  and  have  been 
backed  up  by  my  people.  My  County  is  a  rural  county,  and  you 
can  spell  it  with  a  big  “R.”  We  have  a  city  of  about  one  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  people  and  more  than  that  live  outside  of  the 
city  of  Reading,  but  outside  of  Reading  we  have  no  town  with 
over  twenty-five  hundred  people.  It  is  a  rural  county,  and  people 
make  a  living  by  farming  and  they  are  among  the  best  farmers 
in  the  world.  They  are  prosperous  and  we  are  beginning  to  get 
good  schools.  In  fact,  they  have  some  very  efficient  one-room 
schools.  I  don’t  want  you  to  go  away  from  this  Conference 
and  have  it  dinned  into  your  ears  that  our  one-room  country 
schools  are  inefficient  in  Berks  County.  I  would  be  very  glad 
to  have  you — I  want  to  invite  some  of  you  to  come  into  my 
County,  and  I  will  take  you  around  to  visit  some  of  these  one- 
room  country  schools.  I  have  three  hundred  and  fifty  teachers 
in  my  County;  I  have  three  hundred  and  fifty  teachers  under 
my  supervision.  I  am  not  supervising,  but  I  am  going  to  tell 
you  what  I  am  doing:  I  am  spreading  myself  over  a  territory 
of  one  hundred  square  miles,  and  I  often  wonder  why  I  have  not 
evaporated.  I  have  no  assistance — no  field  lieutenants — no  office 
deputies,  although  I  ought  to  have  them.  I  don’t  know  why 
no  appropriations  were  made ;  there  is  someone  to  Blame  and 
someone  has  got  to  be  called  to  account.  As  I  have  already 
stated,  I  have  one  hundred  square  miles  to  cover  and  I  travel 
on  automobile  and  on  foot,  and  I  have  told  them  in  Harrisburg 
that  I  have  been  trying  to  make  an  arrangement  to  get  a  flying 
machine. 

I  have  twenty-five  high  schools  in  my  County  and  most  of 
them  are  third-class.  I  have  first-class  high  schools  and  I  am 
trying  to  make  these  one-room  country  schools  efficient,  and  with 
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my  three  hundred  and  fifty  teachers,  I  have  accomplished  some¬ 
thing.  By  the  way,  let  me  tell  you  that  I  live  in  the  seventh 
richest  agricultural  county,  in  the  value  of  its  agricultural 
products,  and  my  sister  county,  Lancaster,  stands  at  the  head. 
Now,  listen  to  this:  Of  these  three  hundred  and  fifty  teachers, 
two  hundred  and  eleven  are  male  teachers ;  one  hundred  and 
thirty-nine  are  women  teachers ;  of  these  two  hundred  and  eleven 
male  teachers,  fifty-five  are  farmer  teachers.  I  have  been  preach¬ 
ing  “back  to  the  farm,”  and  I  have  been  teaching  “stay  on  the 
farm,”  for  the  last  dozen  years  or  more,  and  I  was  happy  when 
I  read  the  statistics  of  the  last  census  showing  something  has 
been  done  in  my  County;  that  the  influx  to  the  City  of  Reading  is 
not  nearly  as  much  as  formerly.  We  have  accomplished  some¬ 
thing  along  that  line  by  holding  on  to  our  people,  but  how  the 
people  of  the  City  of  Reading  were  put  out.  They  didn’t  quite 
reach  the  one  hundred  thousand  mark.  WE  WANT  some  of  the 
best  people;  I  don’t  want  all  of  the  best  people  to  leave  the 
farm,  but  I  want  them  to  stay.  We  want  some  of  the  best  blood 
to  remain  right  on  the  farm  and  some  of  them  do  remain  right 
there  and  they  are  happy,  contented  people — at  least  many  ot 
them  are.  We  have  been  preaching  this  in  the  last  ten  years. 
One  hundred  of  the  best  teachers  have  quit  teaching  and  have 
gone  on  farms  and  are  making  a  living.  Our  best  farmers  were 
formerly  teachers.  Dean  Hunt  will  testify  to  that  fact. 

As  to  the  qualifications  of  these  present  three  hundred  and 
fifty  teachers,  one  hundred  and  ninety-six  are  State  Normal 
School  graduates,  and  in  addition  to  that,  amongst  them  are  three 
college  graduates.  Only  fifty-six  out  of  these  three  hundred  and 
fifty  teachers  hold  lowest  grade  certificates.  I  raised  the  stand¬ 
ard  many  years  before  this  school  code  was  enacted  into  law. 
They  had  to  have  a  high  school  training  before  I  licensed  these 
teachers,  and  that  is  not  so  bad.  There  are  eight  thousand  pu¬ 
pils  that  live  on  the  farms  whose  parents  or  guardians  make  a 
living  by  farming.  Listen  to  the  salary  question.  Of  course,  the 
minimum  salary  is  forty  dollars.  There  are  many  districts  in  the 
New  England  States  where  the  teachers  don’t  get  forty  dollars. 
Our  average  salary  is  sixty-five  dollars.  The  term  is  seven  and 
eight  months,  but  listen  my  friends,  I  believe  that  the  best  place 
on  earth  to  bring  up  a  boy  is  on  a  farm,  intelligently  managed, 
mark  you.  We  don’t  get  all  of  our  education  in  the  school.  We 
want  to  get  them  out  of  the  schools  part  of  the  year,  and  I  am 
not  in  favor  of  lengthening  the  term,  but  I  would  suggest  that 
out  of  the  twelve  months  one  quarter  of  the  time  be  devoted  to 
graded  work,  one  quarter  to  general  work  and  one  quarter  time 
to  book  work  and  industrial  training,  then  we  will  teach  the 
whole  year  round.  I  have  been  trying  to  standardize.  We  need 
State  supervision.  These  high  schools  are  stimulating  to  the 
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elementary  schools,  but  why  not  have  inspectors  of  rural  schools 
in  this  State  right  from  below  up  as  well  as  from  above  down?  I 
know  that  the  principal  factor  in  the  solution  of  this  school  prob¬ 
lem  is  the  teacher,  and  my  program  insofar  as  getting  adequate 
teachers — and  I  have  a  number  of  them — I  do  believe,  and,  of 
course,  the  most  of  you  do,  that  every  knock  is  a  boost,  and  it 
seems  to  me  in  these  states  where  they  are  needed  in  order  to 
have  more  adequate  teachers,  there  must  be  a  reconstruction  of 
the  Normal  School.  Every  Normal  School  should  have  a  rural 
school  department,  directed  by  one  official  connected  with  the 
other  heads  of  departments  and  the  ungraded  school  conditions 
could  be  kept  in  mind.  There  should  be  conveniently  located  a 
model  rural  school  affiliated  with  and  controlled  by  the  Normal 
School  for  the  purpose  of  making  it  a  laboratory  for  the  observa¬ 
tion  and  development  of  rural  people. 

In  conclusion,  Madam  Chairman,  I  desire  to  say  that  I  have 
had  a  boys’  club  and  a  girls’  club  for  the  last  seven  years.  I  have 
had  over  fifteen  hundred  members.  We  have  had  corn  raising 
contests  and  poultry  raising  contests  and  other  contests.  We 
had  a  play  picnic  last  year  for  country  children  and  we  had 
three  thousand  children  at  that  picnic,  and  I  am  now  getting  ready 
for  another  picnic  to  be  held  next  May,  when  we  will  have  more 
than  three  thousand.  All  this  needs  heroic  treatment  as  well  as 
vigorous  organization,  expert  leadership  and  wise  legislation. 
(Applause.) 

ADDRESS 

“THE  RELATION  OF  THE  COUNTRY  CHURCH 

TO  COUNTRY  LIFE.” 

BY  MR.  GIFFORD  PINCHOT:  Madam  Chairman,  ladies  and 
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gentlemen:  There  could  be  no  subject  upon  which  I  would  rather 
have  the  opportunity  of  coming  before  a  Pennsylvania  audience  than 
this  question  of  the  improvement  of  country  life.  Ever  since  I  have 
had  anything  to  do  with  the  Conservation  movement  the  importance 
of  the  country  life  branch  of  that  movement  has  been  impressed  upon 
me  with  steadily  increasing  power.  After  the  one  great  question  is 
stated,  whether  there  shall  be  natural  resources  in  the  country  and  for 
whose  benefit  they  shall  be  established,  comes  the  other  great  conser¬ 
vation  question  of  how  that  portion  of  our  population  which  feeds  and 
sustains  the  race  both  in  supplying  it  with  the  materials  for  food  and 
clothing  and  in  supplying  it  with  vigorous  new  blood  which  the  city 
is  continually  drawing  away,  can  be  kept  vigorous,  can  best  serve  the 
purposes  of  the  time  and  can  best  improve  its  own  conditions  of  living. 

The  country  life  movement  in  a  sense  presents  two  questions,  first: 
What  can  the  farmers  as  a  class  do  for  the  whole  community  and  for 
the  whole  nation  and,  second :  What  can  the  farmers  as  a  class  get 


for  themselves  out  of  the  conditions  in  which  they  find  themselves? 
The  second  question  is  just  as  important  and  just  as  much  to  be  dwelt 
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upon  as  the  first  and  I  doubt  not  but  that  it  has  been  fully  covered 
in  this  Conference.  To  me  the  Country  Life  Movement  resolves  itself 
largely  into  an  effort  on  the  part  of  the  country  population  to  follow 
the  three  lines  which  Sir  Horace  Plunkett  has  doubtless  told  you  about : 
Better  farming,  better  business  and  better  living  on  the  farm.  That 
is  the  rural  end  of  it.  As  to  the  city’s  end  of  the  work  I  have  been 
very  much  impressed  both  with  what  the  city  gets  out  of  the  country 
in  the  way  I  briefly  mentioned  and  with  the  city’s  relation  to  the  farm¬ 
er  which  I  think  has  had  far  less  attention  than  it  ought  to  have  had. 
It  is  the  tendency  of  city  life  to  reduce  the  standards  of  life  in  the 
country,  by  pulling  out  from  the  country  the  more  adventurous  and 
more  energetic  and  more  active  persons  among  the  country  people,  who 
want  to  have  a  share  in  larger  affairs.  Those  who  are  left  in  the  coun¬ 
try  are  often  less  energetic  and,  therefore,  the  power  of  country  life 
is  ultimately  reduced.  The  city  needs  to  recognize  that  they  are  tak¬ 
ing  fresh  blood  and  vigor  from  the  country  and  that  something  must 
be  done  in  order  to  maintain  perpetually  its  capacity  and  power  and 
its  share  in  the  whole  national  life. 

Very  fortunately,  as  I  conceive  for  myself,  I  happened  to  come  in 
contact,  to  a  considerable  extent,  directly  with  life  in  the  country  and 
to  get  at  first  hand  an  impression  of  what  could  be  done,  which  I  think 
would  have  been  impossible  to  gather  out  of  anything  but  personal 
contact  with  life,  on  the  frontier.  There  is  one  advantage  which  I 
think  everyone  interested  in  forestry  ought  to  appreciate,  that  a  man 
who  is  engaged  in  forestry  work  is  taken  constantly  into  many  parts 
of  the  country  which  people,  generally  don’t  see.  It  brings  him  in 
contact  with  phases  of  life  which  give  him  a  touch  uncommon  with 
the  more  usual  phases  of  national  existence  and  those  which  are  con¬ 
cealed  from  public  view,  as  a  rule. 

It  was  from  seeing  what  I  have  seen  of  men  on  the  frontier  that 
my  first  interest  in  this,  question  came,  realizing  what  life  in  the 
backwoods  and  what  life  “back  in  the  country”  means  to  women. 
That  is  what  started  my  interest,  which  has  constantly  grown,  in  this 
Countrv  Life  Problem. 
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I  have  gone  into  a  cabin  or  small  house  at  night  when  perhaps  the 
father  and  the  whole  family  had  long  been  in  bed  and  asleep  and  have 
had  the  woman  of  the  house  get  up  and  cook  a  meal  and  then  retire 
and  again  perhaps  get  up  for  another  traveler  and  cook  a  meal;  and 
thus  seeing  what  the  life  of  the  woman  of  the  family  was,  her  work 
never  over.  Throughout  the  whole  day  and  throughout  the  evening 
her  task  never  finished,  the  necessity  for  doing  something  for  the 
women  in  these  homes  whose  life  was  a  burden  and  a  misery,  came 
to  me  and  this  idea  tingled  in  my  blood.  Then  Sir  Horace  Plunkett 
came  along  and  opened  up  the  whole  question  of  country  life  in  the 
Lnited  States,  for  he  was  the  man  who  brought  to  President  Roose¬ 
velt  the  conception  which  caused  the  appointment  of  the  Country  Life 
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Commission  and  which  started  the  movement  in  the  United  States 
for  the  improvement  of  life  on  the  farm.  All  that  was  due  to  Sir 
Horace  Plunkett,  and  it  gives  me  very  great  pleasure  to  bear  testi¬ 
mony  to  the  very  valuable  help  which  he  has  given  in  this  line. 

Having  had  some  idea  of  what  a  woman  of  the  community  might 
suffer  on  the  frontier  it  was  very  easy  for  me  to  personally  interest 
myself  in  the  movement  and  to  take  up  the  whole  question  of  country 
life  improvement.  In  doing  so  I  was  fortunate  in  coming  in  contact 
with  a  good  many  country  communities. 

I  wish  to  speak  especially  on  the  relation  of  the  country  church  to 
country  life.  I  will  illustrate  a  rural  situation  by  reference  to  one  town 
in  Northern  New  England  with  which  I  came  in  contact  and  which 
had  no  live  church  organization  though  this  was  afterwards  changed. 
This  little  town  situated  in  one  of  the  most  beautiful  spots  of  the 
Northern  New  England  hills  had  for  many  years  no  active,  organized 
religious  work  whatever.  A  church  was  organized  and  a  great  change 
was  brought  about  as  the  result  of  the  activity  of  one  man.  The  con¬ 
dition  of  that  town  before  and  after  that  church  was  organized  was 
most  striking.  Perhaps  the  one  thing  which  most  impressed  me  in  the 
community  was  the  enormous  spirit  of  suspicion  among  all  the  people. 
It  was  present  to  .the  limit  of  civilization  and  sometimes  a  little  out¬ 
side  of  this  limit.  Practically  every  man’s  hand  was  set  against  his 
neighbor.  The  idea  of  working  together  with  his  neighbors  and 
friends  was  absolutely  alien  to  the  average  man  in  that  community. 
Breaches  not  only  of  the  laws  of  the  State  but  of  the  laws  of  virtue 
and  common  decency  and  decent  living  were  the  rule  in  that  community. 
Breaches  on  the  part  of  public  officials  were  the  rule,  there  being  no 
organized  power  that  stood  for  righteousness.  The  community  had 
slipped  away  from  the  standards  which  are  usually  taken  to  be  wholly 
a  matter  of  course  in  other  communities,  and  there  was  a  condition 
of  affairs  both  in  social  violence  and  in  criminal  offence  and  in  law 
breaking  violations  which  had  only  to  be  seen  for  a  short  time  to  be 
considered  most  striking. 

Then  there  came  into  this  community — and  it  was  a  small  com¬ 
munity  with  less  than  a  thousand  people,  taking  in  the  surrounding 
country— there  came  into  it  one  minister  who  established  one  church. 
He  was  a  live  man  who  had  been  more  or  less  over  the  world.  He 
had  been  captain  of  a  football  team  and  had  been  one  of  the  university 
backs  in  one  of  the  big  colleges.  He  was  one  of  these  muscular  Chris¬ 
tians  with  a  strong  sense  of  devotion  to  his  work  and  with  a  capacity 
to  meet  men  as  a  man.  There  was  nobody  in  that  community  who 
was  a  bigger  man  in  any  direction  than  this  minister.  He  came  in 
there  and  with  him  it  was  not  a  question  of  speaking  with  intelligence, 
because  he  was  a  minister,  the  thing  you  find  so  often,  but  he  was  per¬ 
fectly  able  to  meet  any  man  and  to  hold  the  men  in  that  small  com¬ 
munity  in  competition  along  any  line.  Hie  held  his  own;  he  was  a 
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man’s  man  and  a  big  man ;  a  man  of  very  much  larger  type  than  you 
generally  find  in  a  small  community.  He  had  been  in  this  community 
but  a  few  years  when  the  change  was  most  wonderful.  I  never  saw 
a  community  so  revolutionized  as  this  was  in  three  or  four  years,  with 
the  advent  of  this  strong  man  in  it.  The  people  had  become  co-opera- 
tive;  they  began  to  work  together  for  the  common  good  and  realized 
that  offenders  against  law  and  morality  had  to'  leave  the  town  of  their 
own  accord;  the  atmosphere  had  become  such  as  to  drive  them  out 
and  that  was  a  revelation  to  that  community  and  to  the  whole  State. 

That  opened  my  eyes  to  the  question  of  the  influence  and  position 
of  the  country  church  on  country  life.  This  seems  to  me  to  be  one 
of  the  fundamental  questions  of  this  whole  matter.  We  have  pro¬ 
gressed  a  very  long  way  backwards — a  very  long  way,  in  certain  re¬ 
spects,  from  the  time  in  this  country  when  the  minister  was  the  actual 
leader  in  the  community  in  which  he  found  himself ;  from  the  time  of 
the  Puritans  when  the  whole  life  of  the  community  centered  in  the 
church,  when  the  actual  leadership  belonged  to  the  minister,  centered 
in  the  church  and  gave  him  the  power  which  he  has  since  so  largely 
lost,  to  lead  his  people  forward  along  lines  which  were  not  strictly  re¬ 
ligious  either  in  their  inception  or  their  execution. 

When  you  consider  what  are  the  available  agencies  for  the  im¬ 
provement  of  the  country  communities  of  this  nation,  you  find  your¬ 
self  at  once  confronted  by  the  great  fact  that  here  are  thousands  of 
men  with  millions  of  dollars  capital  invested  in  churches  with  tre¬ 
mendous  organizations  spreading  out  in  the  country  and  in  the  cities 
with  the  whole  machinery  of  that  great  power  ready  to  be  exercised 
in  the  country  church;  an  organization  which  would  require  many 
years  of  time  to  duplicate  and  with  a  hold  on  the  minds  of  the  people 
which  it  would  require  a  very  long  time  to  duplicate  outside  of  its 
organization.  The  most  powerful  aid  is  at  hand  for  the  improvement 
of  country  life  if  it  can  be  used  for  that  purpose.  The  interesting  ques¬ 
tion  is  whether  the  country  church  is  living  up  to  its  opportunities  as 
it  ought,  and  here  we  come  at  once  on  a  considerable  divergence  of 
view.  Many  men  say,  “Yes,  the  country  church  is  doing  very  well; 
it  is  following  out  the  lines  of  its  traditional  growth;  congregations 
are  about  the  same  and  things  are  going  about  moderately  well  along 
the  old  lines.”  To  answer  that  question  does  not  answer  the  other 
question  about  the  country  church,  which  applies  to  all  the  churches — 
Is  the  church  meeting  the  new  point  of  view  which  is  spreading 
throughout  the  nation  ?  Is  it  maintaining  its  hold  on  the  country  pop¬ 
ulation  or  is  it  dropping  out  from  the  position  of  power  and  influence 
which  it  once  held  and  thereby  losing  the  grip  it  ought  to  have  in  re¬ 
constructing  civilization  in  the  country  ?  Is  it  giving  something  toward 
organization  and  productiveness  and  profit  and  dignity  which  other 
lines  of  work  outside  the  country  have  so  greatly  grown  in  of  late  ? 
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Personal  investigations  with  which  I  have  been  associated  seem  to 
me  to  show  that  the  country  church  is  falling  very  far  below  the  stand¬ 
ard  which  it  ought  to  maintain  in  this  direction. 

This  friend  of  mine  of  whom  I  spoke  to  you  of  having  remodelled 
this  Northern  New  England  community  undertook  an  investigation  in 
a  single  county  in  the  State  of  Vermont,  in  the  place  of  which  I  was 
speaking,  and  the  results  have  been  exceedingly  interesting.  You  must 
assume,  of  course,  that  a  good  many  questions  come  up  that  must  be 
asked  and  answered  in  order  to  find  out  whether  a  country  church  has 
been  going  forward  or  backward.  I  want  to  give  you  a  very  short 
resume  of  some  of  the  things  which  were  found  in  that  particular 
county.  Of  course,  the  first  question  of  all,  although  it  is  not  in  a 
sense  fundamental,  yet  it  is  obviously  the  first  question  to  ask :  Is 
the  country  church  attracting  to  its  services  as  many  people  as  it  used 
to? 

Is  the  church  attendance  falling  off? 

Is  the  church  membership  falling  off? 

Are  the  church  members  giving  the  same  kind  of  financial  sup¬ 
port  that  they  used  to  give? 

Are  they  paying  the  ministers  as  well  as  they  used  to? 

Are  the  ministers  as  well  equipped  for  their  work  as  they  used  to 
be,  and  finally 

What  are  the  more  successful  churches  doing  as  compared  with 
those  churches  that  are  going  down  hill? 

It  was  a  very  difficult  thing  to  find  out  whether  the  attendance  of 
the  country  churches  was  actually  decreasing  or  increasing.  My  friend 
advises  me  of  that  which  seems  to  be  an  answer  to  the  proposition. 
He  took  the  names  of  all  the  taxpayers  and  thereby  got  all  the  families 
in  the  County  who  were  property  owners  and  he  went  to  the  people 
who  had  been  members  of  the  churches  twenty  years  ago,  and  by  check¬ 
ing  up  the  names  on  each  list  of  the  people  who  went  to  church  at  that 
time  he  succeeded  in  getting  a  list  of  the  names  of  the  people  in  each 
community  of  those  who  were  regular,  frequent  or  occasional  in  their 
attendance  at  the  church  twenty  years  ago.  Then  he  compared  that 
with  a  similar  list  made  of  those  who  attended  twenty  years  after¬ 
wards,  and  having  secured  the  actual  names  and  attendance  of  those 
three  classes,  twenty  years  apart,  was  able  to  establish  very  simply 
the  percentages  of  loss  or  gain  in  this  County  and  he  found,  allowing 
for  the  decrease  in  population,  in  the  Protestant  churches — as  this  was 
a  Protestant  church — he  found  the  net  loss  in  attendance  was  about 
thirty  per  cent,  and  the  gross  loss  about  thirty-one  per  cent.  There 
had  been  a  small  loss  in  population  in  twenty  years  in  the  county,  but 
only  about  two-thirds  as  many  people  were  going  to  church  in  1908 
as  in  1888,  and  during  the  twenty  years  there  had  been  a  loss  of  one- 
third,  including  the  loss  in  the  population. 
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If  we  take  the  loss  in  the  towns  and  the  loss  in  the  country  sep¬ 
arately  and  consider  only  the  farming  attendance  then  the  loss  was 
fifty  per  cent.  In  other  words,  the  country  church  had  lost  about  half 
of  its  hold  on  the  country  population  in  twenty  years,  as  estimated  by 
the  attendance  alone. 

In  the  main,  the  contributions  of  the  country  churches  were  hold¬ 
ing  their  own  in  dollars,  but  very  far  from  holding  their  own  in  the 
purchasing  power  of  the  money.  In  other  words,  under  the  increased 
cost  of  living  the  amounts  contributed  had  been  cut  down  and  the  con¬ 
tributions  which  the  people  were  making  to  their  churches  show  that 
it  was  roughly  from  fifteen  to  twenty-five  per  cent.  less.  Contributions 
for  salary  and  benevolent  objects  had  actually  fallen  twenty-five  per 
cent.  The  ministers  get  less  salaries  than  twenty  years  ago,  a  situation 
which  makes  it  substantially  impossible  to  get  men  of  the  caliber  of 
twenty  years  ago.  When  you  add  on  top  of  the  lower  salaries  the  in¬ 
creased  cost  of  living  to  a  man  who  has  received  seven  years  of  train¬ 
ing  in  college  and  seminary  it  is  apparent  that  it  is  impossible  that  any 
church  could  succeed  in  holding  its  power  in  the  face  of  that  kind  of 
thing.  Of  course,  one  of  the  obvious  and  immediate  conclusions  which 
you  reach  from  figures  of  this  kind  and  from  an  examination  of  the 
situation  on  the  ground,  is,  that  country  churches  are  losing  power  in 
the  country  and  in  the  communities  in  which  they  exist,  largely  be¬ 
cause  there  are  too  many  churches.  Where  communities  form  union 
churches,  by  the  consolidation  of  congregations,  there  is  power  enough 
behind  a  single  minister  to  keep  up  the  church  and  the  church  is  not 
losing  and  in  some  cases  has  grown.  But  where  congregations  have 
broken  up  into  four  or  five  different  churches  when  there  were  not 
more  than  enough  people  to  support  only  one  church,  there  the  church 
has  been  losing. 

* 

The  hold  of  the  country  church  has  been  falling  off  and  the  re¬ 
spect  of  the  people  for  the  country  church  has  been  falling  with  it. 

While  we  have  been  doing  our  best  to  awaken  interest  in  country 
life  problems ;  while  the  conception  of  the  city  people  for  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  better  appreciation  of  the  country  life  has  been  growing;  and 
while  the  farmers  themselves  know  that  a  nation  wide  movement  is 
beginning  to  take  this  question  up,  the  most  powerful  factors  of  edu¬ 
cation  which  may  be  used  for  the  improvement  of  country  life  have 
been  suffered  to  fall  if  not  into  decay  at  least  to  start  on  the  road 
to  decav. 

J 

I  am  not  speaking  of  the  country  church  purely  as  a  religious  in¬ 
stitution.  No  church  in  these  days  which  makes  itself  felt  in  its  com¬ 
munity  is  confined  to  congregational  work  as  it  was  twenty  years  ago. 
The  country  church  ought  to  have  been  able  to  take  up  the  work  which 
the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  has  been  endeavoring  to  do  in  different  places  to  or¬ 
ganize  social  life  in  the  country  and  interest  itself  in  that  side  of  life 
as  well  as  in  the  moral  side,  and  in  men’s  souls  as  well  as  in  men’s 
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bodies.  The  West  has  outstripped  the  East  in  many  things.  There 
we  find  large  bodies  of  men  with  comparatively  large  incomes  concen¬ 
trated  on  a  very  small  area  of  land.  Take  for  instance  Grand  Junction, 
Colorado,  a  region  which  is  in  the  apple  raising  business,  where  men 
are  growing  rich,  literally,  with  five  acres  of  land ;  some  of  them  with 
two  and  one-half  acres,  of  course,  by  putting  water  on  the  desert  and 
irrigating  a  very  rich  section  of  the  country.  There  the  farm  houses 
in  the  country  are  so  close  together  that  they  are  virtually  connected 
with  graded  walks  and  every  man  has  a  telephone.  The  social  organi¬ 
zation  of  the  country  is  almost  as  complete  as  the  social  organization 
of  the  town,  and  the  attractiveness  of  the  meetings  and  the  different 
kinds  of  lecture  courses  and  public  gatherings  are  an  important  factor 
and  the  farmers  with  their  wives  and  daughters  and  their  sons  meet 
together  for  improvement  and  amusement,  all  of  which  is  wholly  im¬ 
possible  as  yet  in  regions  where  the  farmers  cultivate  an  approximate 
area  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres  and  where  they  live  great  dis¬ 
tances  apart.  We  have  set  before  us  in  the  West,  owing  to  the  con¬ 
ditions  existing,  that  which  we  cannot  as  yet  attain  to  here,  not  even 
approximately.  Here  we  have  an  ideal  of  life  in  the  country  which 
we  must  reach  in  the  East  by  different  methods*  and  which  we  shall 
undoubtedly  reach  in  time,  but  which  must  be  brought  about  by  a  con¬ 
ception  of  what  country  life  can  be  made. 

I  am  very  much  impressed  with  the  necessity  for  training  children 
for  the  kind  of  life  they  should  lead  and  I  should  like  to  say  one  word 
in  that  direction:  In  the  instance  of  life  in  Colorado  to  which  I  have 
just  referred,  in  that  region,  people  have  been  forced  by  the  produc¬ 
tiveness  of  the  country  and  by  its  attractiveness  to  leave  the  towns. 
These  fruit  regions  in  the  West  in  many  places  are  not  occupied  solely 
by  farmers,  they  are  occupied  in  many  instances  by  men  who  were  do¬ 
ing  work  in  banks,  in  railroad  offices  or  are  railroad  conductors  or  en¬ 
gineers  or  business  men  of  diffeent  kinds ;  men  who  are  saving  their 
money  in  order  to  get  capital  enough  to-  buy  fruit  lands  when  they 
leave  the  town  and  “go  back  to  the  soil.”  This  decentralization  ‘of  the 
towns  is  in  progress  there,  brought  about  by  the  attractiveness  of  the 
agricultural  work,  the  raising  of  fruit,  etc.  Just  as  the  attractiveness 
of  the  city  is  here  drawing  people  from  the  country  to  the  towns,  there 
people  are  attracted  to  the  country.  We  have  got  to  do  what  has  been 
done  in  the  fruit  land  out  there.  We  have  got  to  improve  by  adopting 
other  methods.  We  have  got  to  improve  our  country  life.  Professor 
Bailey  has  told  you  that  there  is  agricultural  information  in  this  coun¬ 
try  to  serve  every  farmer  if  he  would  only  apply  it.  Another  but 
larger  thing  we  must  do,  is  to  start  the  country  boy  and  girl  with  the 
conception  clear  in  their  heads  that  what  is  better  than  the  town  is  the 
country  itself.  In  admitting,  as  we  are  doing  now,  that  the  reverse  is 
the  fact  we  start  them  with  the  idea  that  all  good  things  are  in  the 
city  and  the  boys  and  girls  get  the  idea  that  they  must  live  in  the  city 
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and  not  in  the  country.  If  we  have  an  improved  country  life  we  can 
inculcate  in  their  tpinds  the  idea  that  the  country  is  the  place,  this  will 
keep  them  out  of  the  cities  and  on  the  farms.  I  believe  that  in  the 
future  the  solution  of  this  great  question  lies  in  the  country  school, 
in  one  form  or  in  another,  and  that  what  we  shall  do  in  the  meantime 
will  be  in  the  way  of  preparation  for  that  great  result. 

Now,  just  one  word  more:  As  the  country  church  of  all  denomi¬ 
nations  gets  itself  into  the  position  where  it  can  handle  or  where  it 
can  respond  to  the  demands  which  are  being  made  upon  it  by  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  improvement  in  country  life,  we  are  going  to  have  an  enormous 
weapon  in  our  hands  for  the  three  great  things :  Better  business,  bet¬ 
ter  farming,  and  better  living  on  the  farm. 

I  know  of  no  agency  at  present  so  well  able  to  start  in  the  country 
the  keynote  of  the  whole  problem  than  the  country  church.  If  it  is 
rightly  understood  that  the  object  is  to  bring  men  together  for  their 
own  welfare,  the  key  for  the  solving  of  the  country  life  problem  in  this 
part  of  the  world,  as  it  has  been  everywhere  where  even  a  reasonable 
approach  has  been  made  to  the  solution  of  this  problem — the  key  is 
co-operation,  which  is  the  organization  of  the  country  for  its  own  bene¬ 
fit  and  incidentally  of  enormous  importance  to  the  nation.  The  coun¬ 
try  church  has  opened  a  way  to  do  it  easily  and  simply;  a  way  to  be¬ 
gin  at  least  easily  this  great  country  movement.  Those  who  study  pub¬ 
lic  opinion  know  well  that  the  wise  step  to  make  in  going  forward  is 
the  application  of  accepted  principles  to  new  conditions.  You  ask  for 
the  gathering  of  the  people  together  for  the  common  welfare  of  the 
country  church;  it  is  an  accepted  principle.  It  is  easy  then  to  carry 
that  principle  over  into  wider  applications  and  different  applications  for 
different  purposes,  just  as  it  was  simple  and  easy  when  the  conserva¬ 
tion  movement  began  to  carry  the  idea  of  saving  and  making  the  best 
use  of  what  we  have  both  for  the  present  and  future  from  the  forest 
over  to  natural  resources,  so  that  within  two  or  three  years  the  idea 
which  had  been  inculcated  in  the  minds  of  the  people  with  relation  to 
the  conservation  of  the  forests  had  been  accepted  as  a  national  policy, 
but  which  had  no  relation  at  all  at  the  beginning.  It  was  carried  over 
from  the  principle  of  the  accepted  application  to  something  new  but 
slightly  different. 

For  that  reason  the  power  of  the  country  church  taking  hold  of  the 
country  problem  to  serve  as  the  center  or  main  underlying  feature,  with 
all  their  efforts  for  self-improvement,  would  be  a  tremendous  oppor¬ 
tunity.  I  believe  very  strongly  that  this  country  life  movement  will 
not  be  successful  until  the  farmers  themselves  adopt  it  for  their  own 
and  carry  it  forward.  W e  who  live  in  the  cities  have  for  our  province 
just  now  the  work  of  calling  attention  to  what  ought  to  be  done.  We 
cannot  do  it  effectively;  we  can  call  attention  to  what  could  happen 
and  we  have  done  that  and  that  has  been  the  larger  part  of  our  serv¬ 
ice.  When  the  farmers  themselves  take  hold  of  this,  and  take  hold 
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of  it  for  their  own  improvement  and  adopt  it  as  they  are  doing  in 
the  Western  fruit  lands,  then  and  not  till  then  the  Country  Life  Move¬ 
ment  will  sweep  the  country  as  it  ought  and  should.  In  starting  it 
seems  to  me  one  of  the  most  powerful  of  all  the  agents  is  one  which 
we  have  neglected  to  use  and  yet  which  is  right  at  our  hand  to  use — 
the  country  church,  and  that  is  why  I  have  taken  the  liberty  to  talk 
about  that  subject  to-day. 

CHAIRMAN  POWERS :  We  are  going  to  have  a  very  impor¬ 
tant  presentation  this  afternoon  of  the  question  of  co-operation  of  the 
railroad  with  the  farmer  and  of  the  economic  questions  which  are  con¬ 
cerned  in  the  policy  of  railroads  as  applied  to  agriculture. 

ADDRESS 

“THE  RAILROAD  AND  THE  FARMER.” 

BY  MR.  R.  C.  WRIGHT,  General  Traffic  Manager,  P.  R.  R. 
Co.,  Philadelphia:  In  the  partnership  between  the  farmer  and  the 
railroad,  from  the  railroad  standpoint,  I  claim  no  altruism  or  philan¬ 
thropy.  The  partnership  is  established  on  the  basis  of  mutual  gain, 
and  the  railroad  interest  in  this  matter  is  in  that  class  of  proposi¬ 
tion  which  works  to  make  money  for  the  farmer  in  order  to  make 
it  for  themselves.  The  railroad’s  earnings  come  from  carrying  the 
farmer’s  products,  and  we  have  got  to  help  the  farmer  to  make  the 
products  before  we  can  carry  them.  We  must  help  the  farm¬ 
er  to  do  this.  This  interest  of  the  railroad  in  the  farmer  is  not  a  new 
thing.  A  great  many  years  ago  the  railroads  took  an  interest  in  in¬ 
creasing  the  farmer’s  products.  Its  first  direction  was  towards  fruit 
and  tried  to  assist  in  producing  business  largely  because  they  were 
farm  products  which  had  to  be  carried  to  market.  It  could  not  be 
fed  to  the  cattle;  it  had  to  be  taken  to  where  they  wanted  fruit.  To 
illustrate  that  I  will  show  you  how  this  worked.  We  found  that  from 
a  section  near  here,  down  in  the  Delaware  peninsula  and  in  New  Jer¬ 
sey,  a  good  many  years  ago,  the  only  markets  they  knew  were  New 
York,  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore.  What  they  grew  on  their  farms 
was  produce  and  fruit.  Their  acreage  was  confined  to  these  markets 
and  when  they  had  an  extraordinary  good  year  it  created  a  glut  in 
these  markets  and  a  great  deal  of  the  stuff  was  thrown  in  the  river 
and  the  farmer  lost  his  labor  and  his  money  that  he  should  have  had 
from  the  sale  of  his  produce  and  fruit  and  the  railroad  lost  the  freight. 
So  we  began  looking  up  a  way  to'  bring  a  larger  market  to  the  pro¬ 
ducer  and  we  detailed  men  to  travel  and  visit  the  markets  of  the  coun¬ 
try  and  interview  fruit  and  commission  merchants  and  encourage  them 
or  persuade  them  to  buy  a  carload  of  produce  at  a  time  to  be  shipped 
as  the  fruit  or  produce  was  ready  for  the  market.  Then  we  went 
among  the  farmers  and  encouraged  them  to  ship  to  these  new  markets 
to  make  the  movement  successful.  At  this  time  we  had  provided  sched¬ 
ule  freight  train  service  and  refrigerator  cars.  We  published  and  still 
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do  publish  lists  of  the  commission  men  at  the  markets  who  would  dis¬ 
tribute  fruit  and  produce  and  represent  the  producers,  and  in  this  way 
the  fruit  and  produce  were  distributed  among  the  commission  men. 

That  is  the  way  it  started  and  it  has  kept  on  growing  and  from 
that  grew  the  Eastern  Shore  of  Virginia  Produce  Exchange  of  which 
Mr.  Westcott  will  tell  you.  The  work  it  does  in  putting  the  farmer’s 
production  into  the  market  has  been  recognized  all  over  the  country. 
In  my  time  with  the  railroad  company  we  have  seen  a  district  just 
below  here  in  Delaware  and  in  the  Maryland  peninsula  on  our  line 
change  from  an  experiment  until  in  1910  this  section  wdiich  had  been 
experimenting  in  all  kinds  of  produce  including  strawberries,  shipped 
from  that  district  twenty-two  million  quarts  of  strawberries.  The 
work  which  the  railroads  have  done  in  bringing  the  markets  to  the 
producer  and  the  producer  to  the  market  by  advertising  and  by  follow¬ 
ing  publicity  avenues  has  made  changes  in  that  business  which  is 
hardly  believable.  To-day  in  looking  over  my  reports  I  have  glanced 
at  the  records  which  show  that  New  Jersey  strawberries  are  eaten  in 
the  State  of  Washington  and  in  all  those  sections  beyond  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  and  this  is  not  confined  to  strawberries  but  to  manv  other 
products.  The  difficulty  lately  has  been  to  grow’  enough.  Take  the 
potato  business  last  year — we  all  hated  to  see  over  a  million  baskets 
come  from  abroad.  Of  course,  it  was  a  bad  year  last  year.  It  is 
only  recently,  however,  that  we  have  seen  our  way  to  extend  our 
efforts  towards  the  increase  of  this  business  and  towards  stimulating 
the  increase  of  the  farming  product.  About  four  years  ago  we  came 
to  the  conclusion — I  am  speaking  now  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
Company  as  I  am  more  familiar  with  its  work  and  notwithstanding 
that  we  are  rather  conservative  and  wait  to  see  the  practical  side  of 
a  proposition,  as  we  are  dealing  with  the  practical  side,  consequently 
about  four  years  ago  we  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  railroad  be¬ 
ing  the  great  channel  of  communication  should  not  only  take  the 
produce  from  the  farmer  to  the  market  but  should  carry  informa¬ 
tion  or  help  to  carry  information  to  the  farmer  as  to  more  scientific 
and  modern  methods  of  farming. 

We  then  got  in  touch  with  the  State  agricultural  colleges  and  asked 
if  they  would  furnish  the  lectures  if  we  would  furnish  the  trains  with 
proper  schedules.  They  were  all  very  good  about  it  and  took  imme¬ 
diate  interest.  We  then  started  a  system  of  agricultural  trains  which 
we  have  been  running  for  four  years.  These  trains  run  on  schedule 
and  make  a  certain  running  time,  stopping  off  an  hour  or  whatever 
time  has  been  arranged  at  different  points  in  farming  districts  where 
the  lecturers  of  the  State  college  address  the  farmers.  The  at¬ 
tendance  at  the  points  where  these  trains  stop  and  where  the  lecturers 
from  the  State  colleges  address  the  farmers  has  been  most  encour¬ 
aging.  We  found  this  plan  a  great  success  in  raising  the  interest  of 
the  farmers.  It  is  a  thing  that  must  be  slow  in  development ;  we  ex- 
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pect  it  to  be  slow;  a  man  cannot  change  his  whole  farm  around  at 
once  and  it  takes  a  farmer  some  time  to  be  convinced  of  practical  re¬ 
sults. 

In  order  that  the  lecturer’s  efforts  might  not  be  forgotten  shortly 
afterwards  by  the  farmers  we  followed  it  up  by  the  issuing  of  informa¬ 
tion  in  pamphlet  form  in  small  size  and  had  our  friends  at  the  State 
colleges  writing  treatises  and  the  railroad  company  would  publish  and 
distribute  them.  We  have  had  this  done  on  a  number  of  subjects. 
In  1911  we  distributed  one  hundred  and  ninety  thousand  of  these 
pamphlets  and  we  hope  distributed  them  well.  The  demand  for  them 
has  been  remarkable.  We  have  had  to  furnish  them  away  out  beyond 
the  Missouri  River  by  request. 

The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  started  a  demonstration  farm  on  the 
Delaware  division  to  show  what  could  be  done  in  that  part  of 
the  country,  thinking  we  would  follow  it  up  later.  At  this 
demonstration  farm  we  tried  to  see  what  could  be  raised  in  that  local¬ 
ity  and  also  what  could  be  done  to  bring  the  soil  of  that  section  up  to 
a  certain  standard  and  to  proper  fertility.  It  has  occurred  to  us  that 
the  farmer  would  care  to  have  an  experiment  made  as  to  the  suitabil¬ 
ity  of  certain  soil  for  a  certain  crop.  We  have  also  in  a  great  many 
cases  sent  out  railroad  agents,  up  to  the  State  college,  to  get  an  idea 
of  experimental  work  there.  They  have  gone  back  and  became  en¬ 
thusiastic  in  results  and  as  the  result  of  that  a  number  of  farmers’ 
clubs  were  started  by  the  railroad  agents  in  their  communities  and  one 
of  them  we  have  taken  off  his  job  and  given  him  the  job  of  establish¬ 
ing  farmers’  clubs.  By  the  results  that  we  saw  from  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  these  improvements,  by  fertilizing  and  by  the  use  of  lime 
and  the  increase  in  the  produce,  improvement  in  fruit  trees  we  are 
believing  that  this  is  going  to  be  a  good  thing  for  the  increase  of  a 
production  and  for  the  profit  of  the  people  in  that  community.  We 
have  also  established  a  milk  department  whose  duty  it  is  to  devote 
its  whole  time  finding  a  market  and  providing  service  for  getting  the 
farmers  production  in  milk  to  a  market  and  to  make  a  profit  out  of  it. 
The  milk  agent  and  his  assistants  go  out  into  a  new  district  after  they 
have  provided  a  market  and  offer  their  service  and  they  have  some 
well  known  lecturers  in  the  State  who  tell  the  farmer  how  he  can  in¬ 
crease  the  milk  production.  We  have  a  right  to  be  encouraged  with  the 
interest  that  has  been  shown  in  that  movement.  The  East  is  not  as 
active  as  the  West  in  agriculture.  The  railroad  tonnage  furnished  by 
the  East  is  so  largely  in  mining,  manufacturing  and  the  industries  of 
the  cities  and  manufacturing  centers  of  the  State  that  it  is  hardly  fair 
to  make  an  average..  The  tonnage  of  mining  and  so  forth  is  twenty- 
one  and  one-half  per  cent.,  while  that  of  agriculture  is  only  seven  ner 
cent.  The  Government  has  recently  gotten  up  a  very  interesting 
pamphlet  on  the  subject  of  railroad  companies  as  factors  in 
agricultural  extensions.  I  want  to  quote  from  data  that  I  have  and 
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give  you  a  resume  of  it:  Fifty-three  railroad  systems  are  actively  en¬ 
gaged  in  this  extension  work  and  they  are  following  it  up  in  thirty- 
nine  different  ways,  such  as  distribution  of  literature,  lecturers,  prac¬ 
tical  farm  demonstration,  new  methods  of  farming  and  agriculture 
— thirty-nine  different  ways  by  fifty-three  different  railroads.  Through 
their  agricultural  train  last  year  from  June  15th,  1910,  four  hundred 
thousand  farmers  listened  to  the  lectures  provided  by  the  railroads. 
There  was  spent  about  one  hundred  thousand  dollars.  We  are  work¬ 
ing  for  the  farmer  to  make  more  money  for  him  as  well  as  for  us. 
If  he  produces  more  from  his  farm  it  produces  more  business  for  us 
and  if  it  makes  money  for  him  it  makes  money  for  us.  When  I  lis¬ 
tened  to  some  of  the  speeches  yesterday  I  thought  that  was  a  very 
material  feature  of  the  things  that  were  said.  We  are  dealing  with 
this  proposition  as  practical  railroad  men.  I  believe  any  movement 
that  has  a  profit  element — a  practical  money-making  value  is  much 
more  certain  of  having,  success.  I  don’t  mean  that  that  shall  be  the 
entire  object,  but  where  there  is  an  element  of  success  that  is  the 
strongest  interest — when  they  can  make  money.  In  listening  to  Mr. 
Crocheron  yesterday  about  his  experiments  in  growing  corn  I  could 
not  but  help  feeling  that  without  the  transportation  line  that  would 
not  have  counted  very  much.  Neighbors  could  not  sell  their  corn 
to  each  other. 

I  hope  the  railroad  companies  in  following  out  these  practical  lines 
of  opening  up  markets,  providing  service,  advertising  and  getting 
means  of  distributing  information  will  be  of  material  aid  to  the  gen¬ 
eral  subject  of  rural  progress. 

CHAIRMAN  POWERS :  Wherever  we  go  in  the  country  the 
first  thing  that  is  said  to  us  is,  “Don’t  talk  to  us  about  improving 
things  until  we  can  make  some  money.”  We  are  here  to  consider  the 
practical  phase  of  this  question.  We  all  must  have  a  little  money  and 
we  want  to  hear  how  to  make  it.  We  are  going  to  hear  how  the  Dela¬ 
ware,  Lackawanna  &  Western  Railroad  Company  endeavors  to  help 
the  farmer  to  make  more  money. 

ADDRESS 

“WHAT  A  CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE  IS  DOING 
TO  IMPROVE  RURAL  CONDITIONS.” 

BY  MR.  B.  H.  GITCHELL,  Formerly  Secy.  Binghamton  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Commerce,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. : 

For  many  years  we  have  recognized  the  fact  that  under  the  condi¬ 
tions  as  they  have  been,  the  city  has  had  need  to  draw  upon  the  coun¬ 
try  for  its  virility.  It  has  been  noted  many  times  that  the  people  in 
the  cities  who  rise  to  positions  of  greatest  power  and  prominence  are 
country  born  and  country  bred.  On  account  of  the  opportunities 
which  it  has  offered,  the  city  has  drawn  much  of  the  best  from  the 
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country.  In  its  eagerness  to  develop  its  factories,  streets  and  railroads 
it  has  gone  into  the  country  and  taken  the  workers  without  any 
thought  as  to  the  future  outcome.  The  city  has  prospered.  Those 
who  were  left  on  the  farms  progressed  as  best  they  could.  No  one 
gave  them  any  particular  attention.  As  long  as  the  farmers  produced 
enough  food  so  that  there  was  a  cheap  supply,  the  city  was  satisfied. 

But  conditions  are  changing.  More  and  more  of  our  people,  an 
ever  increasing  percentage  of  them,  are  living  in  the  city.  For  this, 
and  no  doubt  many  other  reasons,  the  food  in  our  towns  has  perhaps 
tended  toward  a  relatively  smaller  supply.  The  cities  have  been  notic¬ 
ing  this  condition.  Everywhere  there  is  an  awakening  interest  in  agri¬ 
culture,  in  the  farmer  and  his  work,  for  now  we  realize  more  than 
ever  that  he  is  an  important  factor  in  society.  Out  of  all  this  talk 
there  has  come  action  on  the  part  of  a  few  communities.  The  Bing¬ 
hamton  Chamber  of  Commerce  is  one  of  a  very  few  commercial  bodies 
to  become  interested  in  such  work. 


COMMUNITY  DEVELOPMENT  THE  OBJECT  OF  COMMERCIAL 

ORGANIZATIONS. 

In  our  case,  the  object  of  the  rural  work  undertaken  is  to  sur¬ 
round  Binghamton  with  a  more  prosperous  farming  community. 
Heretofore  our  cities  and  commercial  clubs  have  tended  to  be  too  self- 
centered.  The  business  of  a  commercial  organization  is  community 
development.  If  it  is  the  desire  of  the  members  of  a  commercial 
organization  that  their  efforts  be  given  to  the  securing  of  new  indus¬ 
tries  and  nothing  else,  that  will  be  the  work  of  that  particular  board 
of  trade.  If  that  work  is  successful,  a  time  will  come  when  old  and 
new  factories  will  have  difficulty  in  getting  enough  help  of  the  right 
kind.  With  success  along  this  line  will  come  many  problems  of  town 
development.  Attention  must  be  given  to  the  importation  of  a  desir¬ 
able  class  of  labor,  to  the  tax  rate,  to  the  school  facilities,  to  parks  and 
places  of  amusement,  to  the  general  appearance  of  the  city,  and  to  the 
living  conditions  in  general. 

The  Binghamton  Chamber  of  Commerce  for  several  years  was 
precedent  bound,  confining  itself  to  these  old  lines  of  activity  which 
had  been  handed  down  by  its  predecessors  in  the  same  and  similar 
fields.  It  occupied  itself  with  efforts  to  make  Binghamton  a  better 
place  in  which  to  live,  to  locate  new  industries,  to  more  fully  develop 
those  already  established,  to  assist  employers  in  getting  labor,  to 
develop  the  wholesale  and  retail  trade  of  local  merchants,  to  secure 
better  and  cheaper  transportation  facilities — all  with  the  object  of 
making  Binghamton  a  larger  and  more  prosperous  city.  In  this  pro¬ 
gram  it  was  believed  that  the  circle  of  activity  was  completed. 
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THE  AWAKENING. 

The  report  of  President  Roosevelt’s  Country  Life  Commission, 
and  the  discussion  of  some  of  the  problems  which  were  there  set 
forth,  perhaps,  unconsciously  attracted  the  attention  of  some  of  the 
members  of  the  Binghamton  Chamber  of  Commerce  to  the  farm  prob¬ 
lems  in  the  country  immediately  tributary  to  Binghamton. 

LOSS  OF  POPULATION. 

The  attention  of  our  Commercial  Secretary  was  first  aroused  when 
a  business  matter  required  him  to  make  some  studies  of  population  in 
the  counties  surrounding  Binghamton.  He  was  greatly  surprised  to 
find  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  cities  and  larger  and  more  thriving 
villages,  the  population  of  the  whole  section  was  less  in  1905  than  in 
1865.  To  him,  as  a  commercial  secretary,  nothing  is  so  serious  as  a 
loss  in  population — nothing  counts  so  much  as  population.  His  work 
is  a  success  or  a  failure  as  Binghamton  gains  or  loses  in  population. 

AFTER  THE  FARMERS'  MONEY. 

Everywhere,  especially  in  commercial  organizations,  there  is  con¬ 
tempt  for  the  man  who  is  wholly  engrossed  in  making  dollars  for 
himself  and  who  has  no  time  or  money  for  his  neighbor  or  his  city. 
In  common  parlance  such  a  man  is  a  “tight  wad.”  Yet,  as  organiza¬ 
tions,  our  horizon  has  been  bounded  by  the  city  limits.  As  city  men 
we  have  gone  out  to  our  neighbor,  the  farmer,  only  when  we  were 
hungry  or  when  we  had  some  gold  bricks  for  sale.  As  city  men  we 
have  taken  the  fertility  from  the  farmers’  soils,  and  the  vigorous 
young  men  from  their  farms,  for  the  shops  and  stores,  and  we  have 
put  nothing  back. 

Our  system  of  education  has  been  so  fashioned  that  it  points  out 
the  pathway  to  opportunity  and  success  by  way  of  the  city,  though 
now,  happily,  in  many  states  our  common  school  education  is  not 
wholly  neglecting  the  farm  and  its  enterprises.  The  farmer  has 
learned  to  look  with  suspicion  upon  many  things  which  emanate  from 
the  city.  The  Agent  of  our  Farm  Bureau  is  often  received  with  cold¬ 
ness,  and  on  every  side  is  met  with  the  query — “How  much  will  it 
cost?”  Long  experience  has  led  the  farmer  to  think  that  anything 
coming  from  the  city  is  but  another  scheme  to  get  his  money.  He 
cannot  believe  that  any  city  man  or  body  of  city  men  want  to  work 
disinterestedly  with  him  in  a  public  service.  He  is  watching  and  ex¬ 
pecting  every  minute  that  he  will  be  asked  to  part  with  some  of  his 
hard  earned  dollars. 

ACTION  TAKEN. 

The  pointing  out  of  the  fact  that  in  the  vicinity  of  Binghamton 
there  were  many  large  farm  problems,  that  the  farm  population  was 
decreasing,  and  the  further  fact  that  about  Binghamton  a  very  large 
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proportion  of  the  farms  could  be  bought  for  a  very  nominal  figure, 
served  to  arouse  the  members  of  the  Binghamton  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce.  The  limits  of  its  activities  were  not  bounded  by  the  confines 
of  the  city.  It  was  neglecting  the  biggest  single  industry  in  the  com¬ 
munity,  the  industry  of  farming.  It  is  farming  which  gives  employ¬ 
ment  to  and  provides  a  livelihood  for  more  people  in  our  surrounding 
territory  than  any  other  industry  or  group  of  industries  in  the  city. 
It  is  upon  the  farming  people  in  the  community  and  surrounding  ter¬ 
ritory  that  the  prosperity  and  success  of  many  of  our  merchants, 
manufacturers  and  business  men  depend  to  a  large  extent.  What  is 
true  of  Binghamton  in  this  regard  is  true  also  of  very  many  other 
cities  and  towns  throughout  the  country.  Surround  them  with  a  pros¬ 
perous  agriculture  and  they  will  prosper.  A  city  board  of  trade  or 
other  commercial  organization,  then,  can  and  should  concern  itself 
not  only  with  the  matters  of  internal  development  in  the  city,  but  also 
with  the  business  problems  on  the  farms  in  the  territory  tributary  to 
that  city.  The  prosperity  of  a  city  and  the  prosperity  of  its  tributary 
agricultural  community  are  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  we  have 
formerly  recognized  interdependent  and  reciprocal. 

A  COMMITTEE  APPOINTED. 

As  soon  as  the  Binghamton  Chamber  of  Commerce  began  to  be 
acquainted  with  the  agricultural  problems,  and  began  to  feel  that  the 
development  of  the  farming  opportunities  about  Binghamton  should 
come  within  their  sphere  of  action,  they  authorized  the  appointment 
of  a  committee  to  make  an  investigation  of  the  subject  and  to  make 
a  report  as  to  what  action,  in  their  opinion,  should  be  taken.  Only 
two  members  of  the  Chamber  were  appointed  on  the  committee — one 
a  wholesale  grocer  and  the  other  a  producer  of  certified  milk.  Three 
other  members  were  selected  from  the  adjacent  farming  community. 
All  of  them  were  men  known  to  be  successful  farmers.  One  was  a 
general  farmer,  another  a  truck  farmer,  and  the  other  a  dairyman  and 
master  of  Pomona  Grange. 

THE  FINDINGS - CONTRASTS. 

The  committee,  in  company  with  some  of  the  staff  of  the  College 
of  Agriculture  at  Cornell  University  and  representatives  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  at  Washington,  took  a  trip  by  automobile 
through  the  section  and  observed  on  every  side  poor  and  worn  pas¬ 
tures,  uncultivated  fields,  poor  meadows,  unoccupied  farm  houses, 
barns  and  other  buildings  in  various  states  of  dilapidation,  fences  tum¬ 
bled  down,  weeds,  brush  and  briars  over  large  areas,  roads  overgrown 
with  grass  and  weeds  indicating  that  they  were  used  but  infrequently ; 
live  stock  of  varying  quality,  a  large  proportion  of  which  were  dairy 
cows,  and  many  of  the  latter  were  not  of  sufficiently  good  quality  to 
pay  for  their  feed  and  care.  They  found  many  of  the  farms  for  sale 
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and  some  of  them  at  ridiculously  low  prices.  In  the  majority  of  cases 
land  could  be  bought  for  less  than  the  buildings  on  it  were  worth. 
The  people  were  dissatisfied  with  conditions,  and  were  what  are 
known  in  commercial  organizations  as  “knockers.”  Their  pastures 
were  run  out  and  occupied  with  paint  brush,  and  they  did  not  see  or 
care  to  try  to  find  out  how  they  could  re-establish  them  and  kill  the 
weeds.  They  did  not  believe  that  their  hills  and  fields  were  capable  of 
a  successful  agriculture.  They  found  fault  with  the  dairy  business  as 
such  when  in  all  cases  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  trouble  lay  in  their 
method  of  conducting  it.  They  did  not  believe  that  it  was  possible 
to  more  than  eke  out  a  miserable  existence  from  the  cultivation  of  the 
soil,  and  many  still  hold  to  the  same  opinion. 

The  picture  was  not  wholly  one  of  desolation  and  malcontentment. 
Here  and  there,  like  oases  in  the  desert,  there  were  farms  well  culti¬ 
vated,  profitable  and  successful.  The  committee  was  of  the  opinion 
that  the  pessimistic  attitude  of  the  people  was  not  justified.  Many  ex¬ 
amples  of  success  were  found  under  exactly  the  same  conditions  that 
confronted  those  who  had  given  up  the  battle. 

Scattered  here  and  there  were  farmers  whose  dairy  herds  made 
an  average  production  of  $100  per  cow,  or  better,  whereas  the  aver¬ 
age  gross  production  per  cow  in  Broome  County,  New  York,  is  about 
$42.  These  men  who  are  doing  so  much  better  than  the  average  have 
mixed  a  few  brains  with  their  farm  work.  They  have  studied  their 
business.  They  have  eliminated  the  “boarders”  from  the  dairy  herds. 
They  grow  a  quantity  of  feed  on  the  farm,  and  are  much  less  depend¬ 
ent  than  the  average  man  upon  the  good  graces  of  the  feed  dealer. 
Here  and  there  were  patches  of  clover,  on  land  which  is  popularly 
supposed  to  be  clover  sick.  Lime,  good  cultivation  and  crop  rotation 
were  accomplishing  the  results.  The  yields  in  such  cases  were  often 
more  than  double  the  average.  Some  had  given  a  little  attention  to 
their  pastures,  and  had  greatly  increased  the  efficiency  of  their  lands. 
Many  there  are  who  are  producing  their  crops  and  dairy  products  on 
a  money-making  basis. 

These  men  who  were  successful  were  not  knockers.  They  were 
enthusiastic  over  the  opportunities  at  home.  They  said,  “It  only  re¬ 
quires  a  little  study,  a  little  labor  wisely  directed,  a  little  confidence 
and  a  little  capital,  to  make  these  lands  which  are  sold  for  $20,  and  in 
some  cases  less,  per  acre,  produce  on  the  basis  of  a  fifty,  seventy-five 
and  even  a  hundred  dollar  valuation.” 

The  success  of  these  men  under  soil  conditions  typical  of  the  entire 
region  was  conclusive  evidence  to  the  committee  that  the  problem  was 
not  primarily  a  problem  of  land  and  soil,  but  a  problem  of  men. 

PROBLEMS. 

It  was  concluded  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  analyze  the  condi¬ 
tion  and  the  troubles  of  the  farmers,  to  demonstrate  to  them  by  con- 
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crete  illustrations  the  opportunities  for  success,  to*  inaugurate  and 
carry  on  a  systematic  campaign  which  would  ultimately  make  every 
acre  in  the  section  a  producing  acre,  insofar  as  it  had  the  capacity 
and  adaptability  and  to  make  each  acre  produce  the  maximum  crop 
consistent  with  economy. 

It  was  not  a  question  of  population  alone,  but  a  question  of  ad¬ 
justment,  a  question  of  relationship  of  the  various  factors  of  farm¬ 
ing,  a  question  of  farm  management.  The  soil  is  productive  when 
properly  handled.  Anything  that  can  be  grown  in  the  latitude  can 
be  grown  successfully.  The  markets,  local  and  general,  cannot  be 
excelled.  The  problem  was  and  is  the  problem  of  awakening  the 
confidence  of  the  people  in  themselves  and  in  their  land.  The  people 
needed  to  be  shown  what  opportunities  they  had  at  hand  and  how 
to  embrace  them. 

MODEL  FARM  IDEA - ITS  ABANDONMENT. 

The  first  method  of  solving  the  problem  that  suggested  itself  was 
the  establishment  of  a  model  farm.  It  was  planned  to  secure  a  farm 
known  to  be  unprofitable,  rearrange  it,  make  it  profitable  and  hope 
that  the  farmers  would  apply  the  methods  to  their  own  farms. 

At  this  stage  in  the  development  of  the  scheme  it  became  known 
that  the  Lackawanna  Railroad  was  intending  to  purchase,  equip  and 
operate  a  demonstration  farm  at  some  point  along  its  line.  An  en¬ 
deavor  was  made  to  secure  the  location  of  such  a  farm  at  Bingham¬ 
ton.  As  a  result  negotiations  were  entered  into  by  the  railroad  and 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  a  site  for  the  demonstration  farm  was 
selected,  the  system  of  management  outlined,  the  whole  scheme 
worked  out  on  paper  and  plans  for  a  co-operative  handling  of  the 
project  were  being  worked  out  between  the  New  York  State  College  of 
Agriculture,  at  Cornell  University,  the  Binghamton  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  and  the  Lackawanna  Railroad,  when  Prof.  W.  J.  Spillman,  of 
the  office  of  Farm  Management  of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture,  who  had  been  interested  in  the  developments  at  Bingham¬ 
ton  came  to  Binghamton  and  went  over  the  situation  thoroughly.  He 
had  had  experience  in  the  conduct  of  demonstration  farms.  Out  of  a 
total  of  nearly  thirty  in  which  he  had  been  interested  there  had  been 
only  one  that  had  approached  success.  The  rest  had  failed  from  the 
standpoint  of  reaching  the  farmer.  Many  farmers  would  not  even  come 
to  see  such  a  farm,  and  most  of  these  who  did  would  go  away  saying — 
“If  we  had  the  money  of  the  agencies  interested  we  could  do  the  same 
thing.”  The  demonstration  farm,  generally,  instead  of  encouraging  the 
farmer  with  the  possibilities,  is  likely  to  discourage  him,  because  it 
shows  him  his  many  handicaps  and  because  it  promotes  the  feeling  that 
many  things  which  are  out  of  the  reach  of  the  ordinary  individual  are 
necessary  for  success.  The  demonstration  farm  idea  was  then  aban¬ 
doned,  and  it  was  resolved  to  try  another  plan. 
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MANY  AGENCIES  AT  WORK. 

The  work  for  agricultural  development  as  carried  on  by  the  State 
and  National  governments,  the  State  College  of  Agriculture,  and  as 
proposed  by  the  railroads,  was  carefully  studied  and  considered.  In 
this  study  the  necessity  of  avoiding  duplication  of  efforts  became 
obvious.  The  work  of  the  various  agencies  in  the  past  had  been  non- 
continuous,  there  being  long  lapses  between  each  effort.  Consequently, 
it  could  touch  only  the  high  places.  The  work  under  consideration 
was  to  be  local,  concentrated  and  continuous.  The  need  of  co-opera¬ 
tion  between  all  the  agencies  already  in  the  field  and  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  was  evident.  In  each  case  a  call  to  headquarters,  a  state¬ 
ment  of  what  was  proposed  and  a  request  for  co-operation  in  order  to 
avoid  duplication  and  to  secure  greater  efficiency  for  the  work  of  each 
agency  engaged  in  a  common  cause  were  crowned  with  success. 

Secretary  Wilson  said,  “We  have  spent  years  in  inaugurating  cam¬ 
paigns  of  education,  frequently  entering  territories  where  our  efforts 
were  not  welcomed  by  the  farmers  whom  we  aimed  to  assist.  It  is 
indeed  encouraging  to  have  a  community  come  to  us  for  our  co-opera¬ 
tion." 

Commissioner  Pearson  of  the  New  York  State  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Dean  Bailey  of  the  Agricultural  College  and  the  railroad 
officials  met  the  request  for  co-operation  in  a  similar  spirit. 

THE  FARM  BUREAU  ESTABLISHED. 

The  result  was  the  establishment  in  Binghamton  of  a  Farm  Bureau, 
in  charge  of  an  agent  who  jointly  represents  the  Lackawanna  Rail¬ 
road,  the  Office  of  Farm  Management  of  the  United  States  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture,  the  Binghamton  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  the 
New  York  State  College  of  Agriculture  at  Cornell  University.  The 
three  agencies  first  named  share  the  expense  of  the  operation  of  the 
bureau.  The  franking  privilege  for  mail  is  secured  because  of  the 
participation  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture.  The 
railroad  furnishes  free  transportation  for  the  conduct  of  the  work. 
Office  room  and  clerical  assistance  are  furnished  by  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce.  The  State  Department  furnishes  lecturers  at  times  on 
special  lines  of  work.  The  Agent  of  the  Bureau,  on  the  other  hand, 
takes  part  as  a  member  of  the  regular  institute  force  in  the  Farmers’ 
Institutes  conducted  in  the  locality. 

GENERAL  POLICY. 

The  Farm  Bureau  aims  for  the  development  of  agriculture  in  a 
territory  lying  within  a  radius  of  twenty-five  or  thirty  miles  of  Bing¬ 
hamton.  This  includes  all  of  Broome  County,  nearly  all  of  Tioga  and 
parts  of  Cortland,  Chenango  and  Delaware  Counties  in  New  York 
State,  and  part  of  Susquehanna  County  in  Pennsylvania.  It  has  been 
the  plan  to  center  the  work  as  much  as  possible  in  Broome  Countv 
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near  Binghamton,  thus  giving  concentration,  but  work  is  carried  on 
to  a  limited  extent  in  the  outer  range  of  the  territory  so  that  it  may 
be  easy  of  development  as  soon  as  it  can  be  effectively  handled. 

The  following  extract  from  the  agreement  establishing  the  Farm 
Bureau  will  give  an  idea  of  the  work  as  it  is  conceived : 

“The  object  shall  be  to  undertake  propaganda  work  in  the  agri¬ 
cultural  district  in  the  vicinity  of  Binghamton,  New  York,  to  make 
an  agricultural  survey  of  the  territory,  to  study  the  farmers’  prob¬ 
lems,  to  find  their  solution  by  a  study  of  the  practice  of  successful 
farmers,  to  study  the  relation  of  types  of  farming  to  local  conditions 
of  soil,  climate  and  markets  ;  to  demonstrate  the  systems  of  manage¬ 
ment  used  by  the  successful  farmers  of  the  district,  to  conduct  demon¬ 
strations  with  the  farmers,  to  carry  on  educational  work  through  the 
media  of  institutes,  to  advise  with  the  farmers  individually  and  oth¬ 
erwise  as  to  the  best  methods,  crops,  cropping  systems,  stock,  labor, 
tools  and  other  equipment.” 

RESTORATION  OF  CONFIDENCE  NECESSARY. 

Now  that  we  have  seen  how  our  Farm  Bureau  came  to  be  estab¬ 
lished,  what  the  purposes  were  in  founding  it,  the  objects  which  were 
in  view  in  locating  it,  and  the  methods  under  which  it  is  managed,  let 
us  inquire  briefly  what  has  been  accomplished.  The  work  was  begun 
March  20th,  1911.  Manifestly  only  a  small  amount  could  be  done 
the  first  season  because  first  of  all  it  was  necessary  for  the  agent  to 
become  familiar  with  his  territory,  know  its  problems,  and  then  most 
difficult  of  all  become  acquainted  with  the  people  and  win  their  co¬ 
operation.  A  study  of  the  conditions  as  we  found  them  served  to 
verify  the  claim  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  Committee  sent  out  to 
study  conditions,  in  the  first  place  that  the  problem  is  one  largely  of 
restoring  confidence  in  the  agricultural  opportunities  at  home. 

Confidence  is  not  secured  by  mere  statements  of  what  are  as¬ 
sumed  to  be  facts.  The  farmer  is  like  any  other  business  man,  he 
must  be  “shown.”  Assumptions  must  not  be  made  and  presented  as 
facts.  Statements  must  be  facts.  In  the  course  of  our  investigations 
we  found  many  examples  of  success.  By  calling  attention  to  these,  by 
studying  the  methods,  by  noting  the  details,  we  are  able  to  put  many 
on  the  right  road. 

EXAMPLES  OF  SUCCESS  IN  THE  REGION. 

A  few  instances  of  such  success  are  here  briefly  outlined.  One 
man  in  the  spring  of  1910  purchased  a  hill  farm  of  about  150  acres 
for  about  $1,550.  The  first  year  he  laid  out  $150  in  improvements. 
He  procured  a  tenant  to  work  the  farm  on  shares  under  his  direction. 
During  the  year  he  had  the  use  of  the  pastures  for  his  young  and  dry 
stock,  and  in  addition  one-half  of  the  buckwheat,  oats  and  potatoes 
produced.  The  tenant  had  all  the  hay  and  straw,  but  it  was  fed  on 
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the  farm.  The  owner  had  no  share  in  the  few  cattle  kept  by  the 
tenant.  After  the  fertilizer  and  seed  bills  were  paid  the  owner  se¬ 
cured  enough  to  pay  him  ten  per  cent,  net  on  his  investment.  This 
year  with  an  additional  investment  of  about  $300,  bringing  the  total 
amount  invested  up  to  $2,000,  this  farm  paid  the  owner  37  per  cent, 
net,  after  all  fertilizer,  labor  and  tax  bills  had  been  paid.  The  farm 
now  has  good  stands  of  clover,  the  only  ones  which  are  to  be  found 
on  the  ridge  on  which  it  is  located.  It  gave  good  yields  of  potatoes 
this  year,  under  very  unfavorable  climatic  conditions.  An  old  neg¬ 
lected  apple  orchard  has  been  turned  to  account,  renovated,  cultivated, 
sprayed  and  made  to  yield  handsomely.  This  man  says  that  the  land 
of  this  farm  is  actually  worth  $100  per  acre,  and  he  had  no  doubt 
regarding  his  ability  to  make  it  pay  interest  on  such  a  valuation  in  a 
very  few  years. 

A  good  many  men  from  the  western  and  central  states  are  coming 
in  to  the  section.  They  bring  with  them  enthusiasm,  generally  suffi¬ 
cient  capital  and  a  belief  in  their  own  ability  and  are  generally  suc¬ 
cessful.  The  following  instance,  though  hardly  typical,  affords  an 
illustration  of  an  opportunity  which  one  man  saw.  He  came  from 
Ohio  and  bought  a  farm  of  nearly  600  acres  for  $5,500,  including 
some  equipment  and  thirteen  cows.  The  condition  of  the  farm  was 
about  as  bad  as  could  be  imagined.  Fifteen  or  more  years  ago  the 
man  who  owned  the  land  died,  leaving  it  in  fine  condition  to  a  daugh¬ 
ter.  She  was  not  equal  to  its  management  and  had  to  depend  upon 
tenants,  who  not  only  robbed  her  but  the  land  as  well.  At  the  time 
of  the  death  of  the  former  owner  there  were  six  sets  of  barns  and 
several  houses  on  the  tract.  Then  all  of  the  barns  were  necessary  to 
hold  the  crops  and  carry  on  the  business.  Gradually  one  set  after  an¬ 
other  had  fallen  into  disuse  and  been  sold  from  the  land  so  that  when 
the  new  owner  came  into  possession  but  the  main  barn  was  left.  The 
same  is  true  of  the  houses,  only  two  now  being  left.  Since  taking  the 
farm  the  new  owner  has  sold  eleven  of  the  original  13  cows  for  $500. 
In  addition  to  the  brush  and  cleared  land  there  were  about  200  acres 
of  woodland  from  which  he  has  cut  about  300,000  feet  of  sawed  tim¬ 
ber  worth  about  $20.00  per  thousand.  Enough  timber  has  also  been 
set  aside  to  thoroughly  repair  the  farm  buildings.  There  are  still  left 
large  amounts  of  chestnut  suitable  for  telephone  poles  and  mine  props. 
The  number  of  fence  posts  available  is  immense.  Thus  this  man  starts 
farming  operations  the  owner  of  500  acres  of  land,  all  of  which  can 
be  made  tillable  without  debt,  and  without  a  dollar  invested  in*  the 
land.  The  owner  intends  to  clear  off  all  the  stumps  and  brush  and 
get  as  much  of  the  farm  as  possible  seeded  down  to  permanent  pas¬ 
ture,  with  the  expectation  that,  if  commercial  conditions  justify,  of 
taking  up  sheep  husbandry  on  an  extensive  scale.  That  part  of  the 
farm  not  in  pasture  will  grow  potatoes  and  buckwheat  as  money  crops, 
oats  for  grain,  corn  for  silage  and  hay  for  winter  feeding.  Deep, 
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thorough  plowing  and  good  cultivation  this  year  gave  good  crops. 
Enough,  at  least,  was  obtained  to  give  us  every  justification  for  the 
belief  that  good  results  can  be  secured  by  wisely  directed  effort  in  the 
future.  In  the  woodland  on  this  farm  there  are  at  least  fifteen  acres 
of  muck  land,  which  holds  great  possibilities  for  the  production  of 
crops  of  several  kinds.  This  can  be  easily  drained  and  brought  into 
condition. 

On  a  hill  just  outside  of  Binghamton  may  be  found  a  field  which 
a  few  years’  time,  a  systematic  rotation  and  the  use  of  lime,  acid 
phosphate  and  clover  have  put  into  such  condition  that  in  1910  it 
yielded  200  bushels  of  potatoes  to  the  acre,  and  in  1911  it  yielded  55 
bushels  of  oats  per  acre.  It  now  has  a  good  stand  of  clover  for  the 
next  year.  Another  field  on  the  same  farm  in  the  second  year  of  its 
treatment  in  1911  yielded  120  bushels  of  potatoes  to  the  acre.  Just 
over  the  fence  from  these  fields  under  exactly  the  same  soil  conditions, 
daisies,  golden  rod  and  five  finger  and  paint  brush  are  putting  up  a 
losing  fight  for  existence. 

In  Susquehanna  County,  Pennsylvania,  there  is  a  large  hill  farm. 
A  four-year  rotation  of  corn  for  silage,  oats  for  grain  and  hay  two 
years  is  followed.  The  crops  grow  abundantly.  Good  cultivation,  lime, 
phosphoric  acid,  clover  and  a  wise  use  of  stable  manure  are  the  keys 
to  success  in  this  case.  The  farm  produces  certified  milk  for  New 
York.  But  comparatively  little  grain  is  bought,  the  rotation  being  a 
good  one  for  dairy  cattle.  The  second  year’s  crop  of  hay  is  sold.  This 
past  year,  which  was  very  dry,  the  average  yield  of  hay  on  the  two- 
year  old  meadows  was  upwards  of  two  tons  per  acre.  One  field  in 
1910  yielded  about  five  tons  of  salable  hay  to  the  acre. 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  many  examples  which  are  convincing 
proofs  that  the  lands  and  farms  in  the  vicinity  of  Binghamton  af¬ 
ford  opportunities.  Thus  we  prove  our  statements  to  be  facts,  and 
we  find  that  the  local  conditions  are  such  as  to  justify  confidence  in 
the  opportunities  at  home. 

DEMONSTRATION  WORK. 

A  large  part  of  the  work  of  the  Farm  Bureau  is  concerned  with 
the  carrying  on  of  demonstrations  and  experiments  with  the  farmers 
themselves,  on  their  own  farms.  Because  dairy  farming  is  the  most 
important  single  kind  of  farming  carried  on  in  the  vicinity,  we  are 
devoting  a  considerable  amount  of  time  to  the  study  of  dairy  prob¬ 
lems.  Thus  far  we  have  attacked  two  of  them — First,  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  pastures,  and  Second — the  importance  of  studying  each  indi¬ 
vidual  in  the  herd. 


PASTURE  STUDIES. 

In  all  of  the  sections,  the  pasture  problem  is  very  acute.  Too  con¬ 
tinuous  pasturing,  too  early,  too  late  and  too  heavy  pasturing  have 
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had  their  bad  effects.  The  pastures  rarely  receive  any  attention  and 
in  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  cases  have  never  in  their  history  re¬ 
ceived  an  application  of  grass  seeding  containing  species  particularly 
adapted  to  grazing  purposes.  It  is  not  uncommon  for  five,  ten  or 
more  acres  to  be  required  for  one  cow  during  the  season. 

Several  experiments  have  been  arranged  in  an  attempt  to  improve 
the  pastures.  Different  methods  of  preparation,  the  use  of  different 
seeding  mixtures,  the  use  of  various  fertilizer  materials,  and  seeding 
with  and  without  lime  are  being  tested  out.  Each  experimental  pas¬ 
ture  is  fenced  so  that  its  grazing  can  be  controlled.  Other  experi¬ 
ments  have  been  devised  to  see  what  intermittent  pasturing  rather 
than  continuous  pasturing  throughout  the  season,  as  is  the  custom, 
will  do.  In  our  investigations  we  have  found  a  few  men  who  have 
improved  their  pastures.  We  have  studied  their  methods  and  have 
faith  that  in  the  end  we  will  arrive  at  some  conclusions  which  will  be 
worth  while. 

THE  INDIVIDUAL  COW. 

In  our  efforts  to  impress  upon  the  farmers  the  importance  of  keep¬ 
ing  records  of  the  individual  cows,  in  the  dairies  we  have  come  up 
against  a  great  problem.  It  is  true  that  about  one-third  of  the  cows 
kept  do  not  pay  their  keep.  Another  third  just  about  balance  the  ac¬ 
count,  and  the  remainder  are  profitable.  This  condition  will  never  be 
changed  until  the  individual  cow  rather  than  the  herd  is  made  the  unit. 
Average  results  are  not  important.  As  a  result  of  our  agitation  a 
few  farmers  are  now  keeping  records  and  a  few  cow  testing  associa¬ 
tions  are  on  the  road  toward  organization.  A  cow  testing  association 
is  a  means  of  keeping  the  records  of  the  individual  cows  by  co-opera¬ 
tion,  a  man  being  hired  by  the  members  of  the  association  to  do  the 
work  for  them.  Generally  it  costs  about  $1.00  per  cow  per  year  for 
the  record.  A  record  thus  kept  is  likely  to  be  fuller  and  more  accurate 
than  if  kept  by  the  individual,  and  furthermore  the  individual  is  likelv 
to  neglect  such  work.  The  State  Department  of  Agriculture  is  aid¬ 
ing  in  the  establishment  of  this  work.  Some  records  from  an  associa¬ 
tion  which  has  been  at  work  for  a  vear  and  more  in  Delhi,  Delaware 
___  •/ 

County,  are  interesting. 

From  April  ist,  1910,  to  March  1st,  1911,  the  year  in  which  rec¬ 
ords  were  kept,  501  cows  in  19  dairies  made  and  delivered  to  the 
creameries,  270,945  pounds  more  milk  than  502  cows  in  the  same  18 
dairies  made  the  year  before,  when  records  were  not  kept.  At  the 
same  price  this  was  an  increase  in  the  income  of  $4,876.88.  It  is 
true  that  the  mere  keeping  of  records  will  increase  the  output  of  milk. 
This  extra  profit  was  in  the  main  secured  at  a  cash  layout  of  $501.00, 
the  cost  of  keeping  the  records.  Several  dairies  made  a  profit  of 
$25.00  or  more  per  cow,  after  all  labor  and  feed  bills  were  paid,  and 
after  interest  and  depreciation  had  been  met.  Several  received  ten, 
dollars  or  less  per  cow.  One  dairy  of  20  cows  which  was  the  best, 
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made  an  average  profit  above  all  charges  of  $41.33.  The  poorest 
made  a  profit  of  $2.78  per  cow.  It  happens  that  this  is  in  the  ratio 
of  about  16  to  ii.  That  is,  it  requires  16  of  the  average  cows  from 
the  poor  dairy  to  make  as  much  profit  as  one  of  the  average  cows  from 
the  good  dairy.  But  the  man  who  had  the  good  dairy  had  not  reached 
the  top.  He  had  the  best  cow  in  the  association.  She  made  a  net 
profit  of  $99.75,  but  his  average  was  only  $41.33.  One  dairy  of  36 
cows  made  a  net  profit  of  $847.74.  The  25  best  cows  in  the  dairy 
made  a  profit  of  $815.00,  or  within  about  $30.00  as  much  as  36  cows. 
Forty-seven  cows  in  another  dairy  made  a  profit  of  $206.61.  The 
ten  best  cows  in  that  dairy  made  a  profit  of  $181.07.  In  a  third 
dairy  35  cows  made  a  profit  of  $90.45.  The  12  best  cows  in  the  dairy 
made  a  profit  of  $125.24. 

The  study  of  the  individual  cow  in  our  case  is  a  fundamental 
study.  Farms  are  equipped  for  a  certain  number  of  cows,  and  the 
idea  is  that  that  number  must  be  maintained  at  all  hazards.  The  get¬ 
ting  rid  of  the  boarders  will  put  the  dairy  on  a  profit-making  basis. 
Then  a  rotation  can  be  followed  which  will  furnish  a  good  ration  for 
the  cattle  without  the  necessity  for  buying  so  much  as  is  now  the  case. 
The  farmer  then  can  also  devote  some  time  to  other  enterprises  which 
make  a  profit,  as  growing  potatoes  or  hay  for  sale,  at  the  same  time 
having  a  more  profitable,  though  a  smaller  dairy. 

RENOVATING  OF  ORCHARDS.  ' 

In  many  sections  of  the  district  last  spring  we  held  demonstrations 
in  orchard  renovation.  At  almost  every  farm  there  are  apple  trees, 
but  in  nearly  all  cases  they  receive  no  attention  and  consequently  do 
not  furnish  fruit.  It  is  a  fact  that  many  farmers  are  without  the  fruit, 
even  though  they  have  the  trees.  In  all  the  local  markets  most  of  the 
good  fruit  comes  from  afar.  In  some  cases  from  western  New  York, 
in  others  from  as  far  away  as  Oregon  and  Washington,  and  this  in 
the  face  of  the  fact  that  the  section  can  grow  better  spys  and  as  good 
greenings  and  other  common  varieties  as  any  other  part  of  the  country. 
Cultivation,  pruning  and  spraying  are  needed.  In  our  searches  we 
have  found  but  two  orchards  which  previous  to  our  taking  up  of  the 
work  had  had  anything  approximating  care.  In  one  of  our  demon¬ 
strations  this  year  we  worked  in  an  orchard  of  37  trees  which  recent¬ 
ly  had  been  yielding  from  $20  to  $50  worth  of  fruit  annually.  The 
trees  were  pruned  well  last  winter,  the  orchard  was  cultivated  thor¬ 
oughly  and  spraying  was  carefully  done,  with  the  result  that  the  trees 
this  past  year  produced  fruit  free  from  blemish,  beautiful  in  appear¬ 
ance,  and  of  such  quality  that  it  topped  the  Binghamton  market. 

A  RESULT  THAT  COUNTS. 

A  brief  study  of  farming  in  this  section  served  to  bring  out  the 
importance  of  lime  in  the  operations  of  the  farmer.  Since  the  estab- 
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lishment  of  the  Farm  Bureau,  and  even  before,  the  active  campaign 
for  cheaper  lime  for  the  farms  in  the  vicinity  of  Binghamton  has 
been  carried  on. 

This  campaign  has  not  been  waged  just  for  the  sake  of  cheaper 
lime,  but  because  lime  is  a  fundamental  necessity  for  the  improvement 
of  farm  lands  in  the  region.  Lime  brings  success  in  clover  culture. 
A  poor  soil  that  can  be  made  to  grow  clover  is  on  the  way  to  im¬ 
provement. 

The  growing  of  clover  on  the  farm  makes  toward  more  economi¬ 
cal  feeding  of  farm  animals.  Cheaper  lime  means  more  lime  applied 
to  the  farms  of  this  vicinity.  More  lime  used  judiciously  means  bet¬ 
ter  farms,  larger  crops,  and  more  success  for  the  farmers. 

Last  fall  members  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  took  up  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  price  with  a  local  dealer.  After  negotiating  for  some  time  he 
secured  a  lower  price  from  shippers  in  Pennsylvania,  and  further, 
made  a  liberal  reduction  in  his  own  margin  of  profit.  The  Lacka¬ 
wanna  Railroad  with  the  sanction  of  the  Lhiited  States  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  has  granted  a  request  for  a  reduction  in  the 
freight  rate  as  applied  to  lime.  The  rate  from  Portland  and  Lime 
Ridge.  Pa.,  to  Binghamton,  Lestershire  and  other  nearby  points  has 
been  reduced  to  $1.05  per  ton  in  carloads,  a  reduction  of  30  cents  per 
ton  from  the  first  point  and  25  cents  per  ton  from  the  second  point. 

As  a  result  of  all  this,  lump  agricultural  lime  can  now  be  sold  in 
this  vicinity  for  $3.25  per  ton,  or  at  a  reduction  of  about  50  cents 
per  ton  over  the  old  prices.  Thus,  the  efforts  of  the  Farm  Bureau 
have  been  crowned  with  success. 

OTHER  METHODS  OF  WORK. 

Realizing  that  the  boys  of  to-day  are  the  farmers  of  to-morrow, 
we  are  working  with  them.  too.  Last  year  we  organized  a  few  corn 
clubs  in  some  of  the  district  schools.  This  year  we  expect  to  continue 
the  work  and  perhaps  will  organize  potato  clubs. 

The  local  papers  in  the  city  and  outlying  sections  have  been  lib¬ 
eral  with  their  space.  AT  use  them  to  call  attention  to  our  work  and 
to  the  results. 

We  attempt  to  advise  with  new  and  prospective  settlers  who  come 
from  the  West  or  other  sections  of  the  country.  We  try  to  make  our 
office  a  kind  of  clearing  house  for  all  of  the  agricultural  work  of  the 
section,  and  judging  by  the  rate  at  which  it  is  increasing  we  are  at¬ 
taining  some  success. 

In  the  Farmers'  Institutes  which  are  held  in  the  section  by  the 
State  Department  of  Agriculture  the  Farm  Bureau  is  represented. 
Plere  we  give  our  results.  We  follow  these  institutes  by  meetings  of 
our  own  arranged  for  monthly  or  semi-monthly  sessions.  In  this 
work  we  co-operate  with  granges.  We  meet  in  schoolhouses,  churches, 
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grange  halls  and  farm  houses.  In  this  way  we  hope  to  sustain  the 
enthusiasm,  so  that  it  will  not  be  lost  when  the  time  comes  that  the 
lesson  can  be  applied.  A  great  deal  of  time  is  spent  conferring  with 
individuals  upon  their  own  farms,  preference  being  given  to  those  who 
come  to  the  meetings,  which  we  arrange,  but  so  far  we  have  been  able 
to  look  after  all. 

In  every  way  possible  and  upon  all  occasions  we  talk  and  try  to 
spread  the  information  which  will  lead  to  the  keeping  of  better  cows, 
to  the  more  rational  handling  of  pastures,  to  a  better  appreciation  of 
the  need  of  crop  rotations,  to  the  need  for  better  seed  selection,  to  the 
rational  use  and  purchase  of  lime  and  commercial  fertilizers,  to  the 
importance  of  clover  on  dairy  farms  and  in  soil  improvement,  to  the 
proper  methods  of  growing  silage  corn,  to  the  renovation  of  old  orch¬ 
ards,  and  the  planting  of  new  ones,  to  the  proper  diversification  of 
the  farming  and  the  inclusion  in  the  operations  of  cash  crops,  to  the 
adoption  of  definite  plans  and  the  working  out  of  scientific  systems  of 
management.  At  all  times  we  are  on  the  lookout  for  the  successful 
man.  We  study  his  methods,  and  advocate  them,  believing  that  when 
we  can  use  information  thus  secured  that  the  greatest  impression  is 
made. 

HAMMERING - ENTHUSIASM. 

It  is  upon  this  consistent  hammering  that  we  are  counting  for  the 
production  of  results — better  farms  and  better  farmers,  more  crops 
and  better  crops.  We  are  working  with  the  live  farmers.  The  dead 
ones  do  not  come  out  or  call  on  us.  We  have  the  interest  of  the  alert 
and  win  their  confidence.  They  will  put  some  of  the  things  that  we 
talk  about  into  practice.  As  sure  as  they  do<  they  will  succeed.  Then 
we  have  enthusiasm.  The  enthusiast  succeeds  in  farming  as  well  as 
in  any  other  business. 

BUSINESS  DEVELOPMENT. 

Our  work  is  a  work  of  business  development,  the  development  of 
the  business  of  farming  for  the  good  of  the  whole  community.  Con¬ 
trary  to  the  accepted  policy  of  commercial  organizations,  the  aim  is  to 
develop  from  within  and  not  from  without.  Our  aim  is  to  increase 
prosperity  by  increasing  the  per  acre  production  of  the  farm.  The 
farmer,  like  the  merchant  or  business  man,  needs  the  booster’s  spirit. 
Enthusiasm  is  essential  for  success.  It  comes  with  the  restoration  or 
establishment  of  confidence.  The  work  of  the  Farm  Bureau  is  a  work 
with  and  for  our  own  people. 

IN  CONCLUSION. 

It  is  not  our  claim  that  we  have  originated  new  ideas  in  agricul¬ 
tural  extension.  We  have  rather  studied  the  methods  employed  by 
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agencies  which  have  been  active  for  years,  ancl  are  endeavoring  to 
apply  them  in  a  locality  where  definite  results  can  be  obtained  by  their 
local  application. 

The  Binghamton  Chamber  of  Commerce  began  its  work  in  the 
city  some  years  ago.  It  has  taken  time  to  develop  a  genuine  wide¬ 
spread  enthusiasm  among  its  members,  the  business  men  of  the  city, 
.to  the  point  where  they  will  give  liberally  of  their  time  and  money  for 
the  development  of  a  more  prosperous  and  greater  Binghamton.  It 
is  said  that  in  the  beginning  conditions  were  no  more  discouraging 
than  the  conditions  which  confront  the  Farm  Bureau.  We  have 
hope  that  we  can  arouse  the  same  widespread  enthusiasm  and  confi¬ 
dence  in  the  local  opportunities  among  the  farmers  that  have  been 
aroused  among  the  business  men  and  merchants  in  the  opportunities 
in  their  city. 

For  a  long  time  we  have  recognized  the  fact  that  the  city  has 
needed  the  country.  We  now  know  that  the  country  needs  the  city. 
In  the  end  we  hope  to  have  not  only  a  city  of  wide  awake,  aggressive 
and  prosperous  business  men,  but  also  a  farming  community,  of 
which  Binghamton  is  the  center,  which  is  full  of  wide  awake,  active, 
aggressive  and  progressive  farmers.  This  result  will  not  be  the  ac¬ 
complishment  of  the  city  man  alone,  nor  of  the  farmer  alone,  but  the 
result  of  both  working  together,  in  a  cause  in  which  all  are  equally 
interested,  the  greater  prosperity  of  the  whole  community. 

CHAIRMAN  POWERS :  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  the 
fact  that  Mr.  Gitchall  as  Secretary  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of 
Binghamton  is  nothing  less  than  a  freak.  I  don’t  know  whether  you 
are  aware  that  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  almost  without  exception 
do  not  have  this  attitude  toward  these  problems.  When  we  say  to 
them,  “What  shall  we  do  to  make  the  farmers  raise  more  grain?” 
They  say,  “Damn  the  farmer;  he  is  a  blockhead  anyway.”  It  is 
rather  a  curious  and  different  point  of  view.  I  speak  from  personal 
experience  as  I  recognize  that  in  some  occult  way  it  does  not  make 
any  difference  to  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  whether  the  farmers 
raise  more  grain  or  not.  I  know  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  ought 
to  make  the  farmers  raise  more  grain  and  if  they  were  all  inspired 
by  that  spirit  and  had  the  same  vision  there  would  be  more  business 
doing  for  the  Chambers  of  Commerce. 

ADDRESS 

“THE  FARM  MANAGEMENT  BUREAU  OF  U.  S.  DEPART¬ 
MENT  OF  AGRICULTURE.” 

BY  MR.  D.  A.  BRODIE,  Farm  Management  Bureau,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C. :  I  have  been  asked  to  explain  our  work 
in  Farm  Management.  The  work  of  Farm  Management  grew 
up  from  the  Department  of  Agriculture  at  Washington  as  a  neces¬ 
sity.  About  eight  years  ago  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  felt  that  the 
literature  on  the  work  that  was  being  done  at  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  was  not  reaching  the  farmers  as  it  should.  To  this  day 
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even  criticism  is  still  being  made.  Only  the  other  day  on  the  floor 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  I  heard  that  criticism — to  the  effect 
that  the  Department  of  Agriculture  shot  over  the  heads  of  the  farm¬ 
ers.  It  was  necessary  at  first,  when  the  Department  was  young,  that 
a  great  deal  of  literature,  as  a  result  of  the  work  that  was  being  done 
at  that  time,  should  be  of  a  scientific  nature.  They  had  h>  go  to  the 
bottom  of  all  the  questions.  Consequently,  the  literature  was  pre¬ 
pared  and  published  by  men  who  were  specialists  in  their  various  lines 
and  could  be  understood  only  by  those  who  were  familiar  with  the 
language  of  the  specialist.  Eight  years  ago,  however,  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  conceived  the  idea  of  establishing  a  branch  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  that  would  have  for  its  business  the  popularizing  of  the  work  of 
the  Department  and  through  that  created  the  office  of  Farm  Manage¬ 
ment,  the  business  of  which  was  to  take  the  literature  that  had  ac¬ 
cumulated  and  that  was  along  fundamental  lines  which  the  farmer 
could  not  understand,  at  least  a  great  deal  of  it,  and  put  it  into  shape 
so  that  the  farmer  could  understand  it.  This  work  has  developed 
along  four  special  lines.  In  the  first  place  the  idea  prevailed,  or  began 
to  take  root,  at  least,  that  there  was  a  great  deal  that  the  farmers 
had  worked  out  for  themselves  that  the  Department  experiment  sta- 
ions  didn’t  know  anything  about.  In  other  words,  after  the  experi¬ 
mental  results  were  published  it  was  found  that  the  farmers  already 
knew  the  results  of  those  things  although  they  could  not  tell  the  rea¬ 
sons  why.  One  of  the  first  things  that  was  done  by  the  people  who 
were  put  in  charge  of  the  work  of  Farm  Management  was  to  go 
among  the  farmers  and  find  out  what  the  problems  were  that  existed 
on  the  farms.  These  men,  there  were  but  a  half  a  dozen  in  number, 
at  first  were  apportioned  into  various  sections  of  the  United  States 
and  each  one  was  going  to  a  group  of  states  in  which  to  work.  This 
business  was  first,  to  learn  what  the  various  types  of  farming  were  in 
a  certain  district  and  what  was  the  business  that  the  farmers  were 
making  a  living  from  in  that  section.  Then  pick  out  of  these  types 
of  farming  the  most  successful  men  who  were  making  this  type  of 
farming  most  successful.  In  other  words,  they  were  instructed  to 
pick  out  those  men  who  had  made  the  most  marked  success  in  their 
work  and  record  their  work  in  detail  and  put  the  whole  together  into 
a  concrete  form  that  could  be  used  by  those  farmers  who  were  not 
so  successful  on  their  farms.  I  want  to  tell  you  more  about  that 
later.  I  want  to  speak  now  of  another  phase  of  this  Farm  Manage¬ 
ment  work.  I  will  begin  with  the  Farm  Management  Survey.  Some 
of  you  who  are  from  the  State  of  New  York  will  known  something 
of  it  from  the  work  at  Cornell,  where  a  group  of  men  under  a  leader 
are  stationed  in  a  county  or  township  where  they  study  in  detail  the 
business  of  each  farmer  in  that  section  and  at  the  end  of  the  Survey 
these  results  are  brought  together  in  such  form  as  to  get  an  intelli¬ 
gent  idea  of  the  business  of  the  farm. 
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One  of  the  first  things  brought  out  in  this  branch  of  the  work 
was  the  value  of  education  for  the  farm.  It  was  found  in  one  dis¬ 
trict  in  New  Hampshire  that  out  of  one  hundred  and  fifty-four  farm¬ 
ers,  who  had  a  common  school  education,  the  income  of  the  average 
farmer  of  those  one  hundred  and  fifty-four  farms  was  two  hundred 
and  twenty-nine  dollars,  annually.  That  was  the  income  of  the  farmer 
for  that  year.  In  the  same  locality  one  hundred  and  twelve  farmers, 
who  had  a  high  school  education,  made  an  average  yearly  income,  clear 
profit,  of  four  hundred  and  eighty-two  dollars,  a  difference  in  favor 
of  high  school  education  of  two  hundred  and  fifty-two  dollars  a  year, 
showing  that  the  man  with  the  higher  education  had  the  ability  to 
make  more  money  on  the  farm  than  the  man  with  less  education.  In 
other  words,  that  the  high  school  education  that  the  man  had  was 
worth  two  hundred  and  fifty-two  dollars  a  year  to  him.  The  average 
income  of  the  whole  of  that  section  of  New  Hampshire  was  between 
two  and  three  hundred  dollars.  In  the  corn  belt  on  land  valued  at 
two  hundred  dollars  an  acre  the  average  farm  owner  does  not  make 
any  more  than  his  hired  man.  The  same  Survey  shows  this :  That  the 
average  tenants  make  three-fourths  (J4)  times  as  much  as  the  owner 
of  the  land  does.  These  are  some  of  the  facts  that  have  been  brought 
out  by  this  method  of  Farm  Surveying. 

Another  branch  of  our  work  is  that  of  keeping  cost  of  farming 
operations;  of  keeping  a  horse,  or  keeping  a  cow.  This  is  done  by 
simply  placing  a  man,  generally  a  college  student  who  is  working  his 
way  through  college,  in  a  certain  locality  where  he  will  be  in  touch 
with  a  farmer  whom  he  will  visit  occasionally,  at  least  once  in  two 
weeks — some  successful  farmer — such  farmer  being  furnished  with 
proper  blanks  to  be  filled  out  and  every  hour’s  operation  on  that  farm 
for  the  year  is  recorded.  Every  operation  during  any  half  hour  in 
the  day  beginning  at  half-past  six  in  the  morning  until  work  ends  at 
night  will  be  recorded  and  a  record  thereof  kept  of  the  labor  and  pro¬ 
ductiveness  of  that  farm.  There  is  a  record  for  even  every  half  hour 
in  it  for  the  year.  At  the  end  of  the  year  these  figures  are  classified 
and  brought  together  so  as  to  show  the  cost  of  the  various  operations. 
We  know  how  much  it  costs  this  man  to  raise  each  calf  on  the  farm ; 
how  much  to  keep  each  horse;  how  much  to  keep  each  cow  and  how 
much  the  balance  was  in  favor  of  the  horse  or  the  cow  on  the  place. 

Another  thing  we  have  found  out  where  that  works  out  and  how 
it  works  out  in  the  corn  belt;  in  that  renowned  section  of  the  country 
known  as  the  corn  belt  of  the  Great  West,  the  man  who  owns  a  two 
hundred  dollar  an  acre  farm  and  raises  only  thirty  bushels  to  the  acre, 
raises  it  at  a  dead  loss.  Thirty  bushels  of  corn  to  the  acre  is  a  dead 
loss  in  the  corn  belt  while  it  might  look  pretty  big  to  many  farmers 
in  this  country. 

Coming  back  to  the  subject  of  farm  practice,  which  was  really 
the  first  branch  taken  up  in  the  work  of  farm  management,  I  want  to 
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explain  how  that  is  developed  and  how,  through  that,  we  are  trying 
to  reach  the  individual  farmer.  There  are  these  men  who  started  into 
this  Farm  Management  work  at  first  and  the  country  was  divided  into 
six  sections.  These  first  men  got  acquainted  with  one  set  of  farmers 
in  one  section  and  to-morrow  he  would  be  somewhere  a  hundred  miles 
away  in  another  group  of  farmers.  In  the  general  survey  he  had 
picked  up  certain  types  of  farmers.  While  they  were  told  to  study 
particular  farm  questions  we  never  at  any  time  felt  that  we  were  get¬ 
ting  close  with  the  farmers,  or  not  as  close  as  we  should.  We  always 
felt  that  we  needed  more  men  who  could  do  the  work  and  get  closer 
to  the  farmer  or  his  work  and  to  get  acquainted  more  closely  with  the 
farmer  and  his  prospects  on  the  farm.  This  branch  of  the  work  has 
been  gradually  growing.  As  we  got  money  with  which  to  get  more 
men  so  that  we  could  give  these  men  in  their  agricultural  areas  assist¬ 
ance  whenever  we  could,  we  got  assistance  for  them,  and  this  man 
who  had  been  working  in  his  district  for  some  time  and  had  found 
out  this  section  of  the  country  in  which  the  agricultural  conditions 
were  peculiar  and  in  which  the  problems  were  about  the  same, 
was  able  to  make  use  of  an  assistant  and  put  him  in  that  section 
and  give  him  a  good  start  off  in  the  way  of  solving  the  problems  of 
that  section.  It  was  only  last  year  that  the  people  put  men  in  such  a 
locality  as  to  be  within  the  limits  of  a  single  county.  That  was  the 
first  we  had  within  this  limit. 

In  one  section  in  South  Carolina  we  had  a  man  who  in  studying 
the  agriculture  of  the  section,  near  the  Atlantic  Coast,  found  that 
they  could  not  grow  anything  down  there  at  all  hardly,  until  their 
land  was  drained.  They  did  not  know  anything  at  all  about  drain¬ 
ing  it.  He  went  to  work  and  drained  one  hundred  acres  of  one  man’s 
farm  in  that  section  where  it  could  be  seen  by  a  great  many  farmers 
with  the  result  that  instead  of  a  swamp  it  is  now  good  land  that  can 
be  made  to  pay.  That  one  example  of  drainage  has  caused  the  State 
of  North  Carolina  to  appropriate  money  during  this  last  year  to  be¬ 
gin  a  system  of  drainage  in  that  State,  the  first  of  its  kind. 

In  Bradford  County,  of  this  State,  there  was  a  man  who  went  into 
the  mountain  section  of  South  Carolina  where  the  farms  were  poor ; 
where  they  didn’t  read  very  much  and  where  he  himself  had  gone  in 
search  of  health.  He  was  there  for  some  time  and  became  acquainted 
with  the  farmers  of  the  neighborhood  and  finally  interested  himself  in 
their  problems.  When  we  found  him  he  was,  at  his  own  expense, 
teaching  these  farmers  better  methods  of  farming.  The  year  before 
last  he  had  called  their  attention  to  the  fact  that  they  had  a  good  many 
old  orchards  that  might  be  made  productive  if  the  trees  were  put  in 
proper  shape  and  cared  for  and  he  undertook  to  show  them  how  to 
prune  them  and  how  to  take  care  of  their  apple  trees,  how  to  pick 
their  apples  and  pack  them  and  market  them.  The  result  was  that 
during  this  last  year  thirty-two  carloads  of  fine  picked  apples  went 
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out  of  that  section,  a  revenue  to  that  county  that  they  had  never 
dreamed  of  until  two  years  ago.  Last  March,  as  Mr.  Gitchell  just 
told  us,  we  entered  into  a  work  with  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  with 
the  idea  of  putting  a  local  man  into  Binghamton  County,  New  York, 
to  find  out  what  the  effect  of  an  Agricultural  Survey  in  that  County 
would  be  and  what  the  effect  would  be  on  that  section.  This  was 
done  at  the  invitation  of  the  Lackawanna  Railroad.  It  was  the  first 
instance  of  material  help  that  the  office  of  Farm  Management  ever 
had  in  the  way  of  co-operation  in  their  locality.  The  example  that 
has  been  shown  at  Binghamton  and  the  results  that  have  been  obtained 
has  been  heralded  through  this  whole  country  and  every  mail  brings 
to  our  office  requests  for  work  of  this  kind,  but  we  have  laid  aside 
these  requests  until  we  can  get  more  appropriations  from  Congress. 
We  now  have  more  applications  than  we  can  possibly  fill  with  what 
money  the  next  Congress  will  give  us.  Where  men  and  organizations 
— commercial  organizations  and  other  bodies,  have  come  forward  with 
the  offer  to  pay  for  all  expenses  and  half  of  the  salary  of  two  men 
they  were  looked  up  and  we  went  into  their  locality.  I  believe  that 
the  Country  Life  Commission,  whose  report  I  read  a  few  days  ago, 
recommend  that  if  any  progress  is  to  be  made  by  local 
communities  they  must  be  stimulated  from  some  inside  source.  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  in  this  movement  we  are  coming  to  be  in  a  position  to  put 
into  the  field  this  year,  with  what  little  money  we  get  from  Congress, 
men  who  can  bring  that  locality  up  to  the  position  of  becoming  active, 
and  everything  which  this  man  will  recommend  will  be  helpful  and 
will  stimulate  efforts  from  the  inside.  They  will  get  in  touch  with 
the  teachers  and  with  others  whose  co-operation  is  needed  and  through 
his  influential  position  in  that  section  stimulate  them  to  greater  effort 
for  the  betterment  of  their  own  locality. 

CHAIRMAN  POWERS :  We  have  heard  what  the  railroads  are 
doing  for  themselves  and  what  they  are  ready  to  do  in  co-operation 
with  other  bodies.  We  are  now  going  to  hear  from  a  representative  of 
the  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad;  we  are  going  to  hear  what  this  railroad 
is  doing  from  a  man  who  is  doing  it,  which  is  a  very  unique  situation. 
We  have  a  gentleman  here  who  is  persona  grata  and  I  take  great  pleas¬ 
ure  in  introducing  to  you  Mr.  F.  R.  Stevens,  Agriculturist  of  the  Le¬ 
high  Valley  Railroad  Company. 

ADDRESS 

“THE  LEHIGH  VALLEY  R.  R.  AND  THE  FARMER.” 

BY  MR.  F.  R.  STEVENS,  Agriculturist,  L.  V.  R.  R.,  Geneva, 
N.  Y. :  Madam  Chairman  and  friends :  It  has  been  a  pleasure  to 
me  a  great  many  times  as  an  agricultural  worker  to  meet  with  you,  but 
to  meet  in  this  way  it  is  an  added  pleasure  to  be  able  to  come  here 
and  to  be  with  you  as  an  agricultural  worker,  representing  as  I  do 
one  of  our  transportation  companies,  The  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad. 
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Our  policy  in  this  matter  is  brief  and  to  the  point.  We  believe 
that  the  prosperity  of  a  railroad  depends  largely  upon  two  things : 
First,  the  prosperity  of  its  patrons  and  second,  the  degree  of  co-opera¬ 
tion  that  exists  between  the  patrons  and  the  carrying  company. 

I  regret  to  a  certain  extent  the  deprecating  insinuations  regarding 
farm  conditions  to-day.  I  am  not  acquainted  with  the  whole  of  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania,  but  I  am  pretty  well  acquainted  with  the  farm¬ 
ers  who  live  along  the  line  of  our  road.  I  want  to  say  to  you  that 
they  could  to-day,  in  a  certain  sense,  compare  with  any  other  body 
throughout  the  country  and  that  they  are  in  pretty  good  condition  and 
able  to  sit  up  and  take  notice.  They  are  also  likely  to  be  in  still  better 
physical  condition.  I  want  to  say,  publicly,  that  I  congratulate  the 
farmers  generally  along  our  line  for  bringing  this  condition  about 
largely  themselves.  The  history  of  the  agriculture  of  the  East  is 
something  I  am  not  going  to  tell  you  about  this  afternoon,  but  in  it 
two  points  stand  out  above  everything  else:  First,  that  the  farmers 
of  the  East  made  a  great  success  when  agriculture  was  a  manual  art, 
prior  to  the  small  community  problems,  and  were  entirely  mechanical. 
Suddenly,  almost  without  warning*,  the  problems  so  far  as  our  East¬ 
ern  farmer  was  concerned  were  scientific  and  he  has  been  obliged  to 
readjust  himself  and  face  these  conditions.  I  ask  you  earnestly,  do 
you  know  of  any  other  class  of  men  in  the  world  that  could  so  change 
front  and  adopt  new  conditions  or  new  absolute  necessities  of  change 
from  a  mechanical  to  a  scientific  standpoint?  I  want  to  publicly 
congratulate  them  for  the  manner  in  which  they  have  accomplished 
that.  They  are  beginning  to  understand  soils  and  the  laying  out  of 
test  plots  and  in  a  great  many  ways  what  they  are  doing  is  decidedly 
forward  and  not  backward.  I  don’t  mean  to  infer  from  this  that  there 
are  not  wonderful  possibilities  ahead  for  our  farmers;  far  from  it. 
But  the  strides  which  we  have  taken  are  more  than  is  often  realized  bv 
people  who  look  upon  conditions  simply  casually.  Above  all  this 
there  has  been  no  model  established  which  the  farmers  in  general 
would  or  could  follow.  You  know  that  the  farmer  has  been  an  indi¬ 
vidual  force  throughout  the  history  of  this  country.  His  individuality 
has  been  one  of  the  strongest  traits  in  his  character.  The  fact  that 
the  farmers  are  different  from  each  other  so  emphasized  that  individu¬ 
ality  that  they  have  been  the  backbone  of  the  nation,  and  in  your 
own  development  work  they  are  not  developing  each  farm  alike,  but 
each  one  with  increasing  activity  and  with  help  for  all  concerned  are 
working  out  their  problems  along  lines  of  their  own  individuality  and 
so  are  not  only  making  their  farms  more  productive  but  are  increas¬ 
ing  the  strength  of  that  individuality  which,  sooner  or  later,  will  have 
to  be  depended  on  once  more  or  perhaps  many  times  more  h>  do  what 
it  has  done  in  the  past  in  Pennsylvania  and  the  nation.  You  can  ac¬ 
complish  much  in  helping  the  farmer.  In  the  first  place,  one  of  the 
greatest  drawbacks  in  the  rural  communities  to-day  is  the  presence  of 
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poor  schools  and  the  lack  of  good  schools.  That  point  has  been  em¬ 
phasized  at  this  Conference,  but  it  is  difficult  for  farmers  alone  to 
reconstruct  that  problem.  Your  help  is  needed.  Another  great  ques¬ 
tion  is  the  lack  of  churches  on  the  basis  on  which  they  used  to  stand  in 
former  years. 

I  will  repeat  the  question  brought  up  by  our  noted  speaker  of  the 
afternoon,  is  the  standard  of  the  minister  in  the  country  church  as 
high  as  it  was  formerly?  We  need  help  in  the  country  churches  and 
there  a  conference  of  this  kind  should  be  of  great  assistance.  Another 
thing  we  need  and  need  badly  is  the  co-operation  of  the  banking  insti¬ 
tutions  that  serve,  or  are  supposed  to  serve,  the  farmer.  I  was  im¬ 
pressed  by  that  this  Summer  in  going  through  the  West.  I  found 
that  there  the  banks  were  agricultural  banks  but,  strange  to  say,  a 
bank  would  loan  money  to  a  farmer  upon  his  one  man  note,  so-called, 
upon  the  same  basis  that  he  had  loaned  to  a  manufacturing  institution. 
The  banks  of  the  East  don't  always  do  that.  There  are  many  reasons 
for  it ;  principally  prominent  among  them  is  the  fact  that  the  East  is 
practically  an  industrial  community  and  the  banks  are  industrial  in¬ 
stitutions  and  are  so  considered  in  an  industrial  center.  The  West 
has  agricultural  banks  for  the  benefit  of  agriculturalists,  but  the 
farmer  should  have  as  much  benefit  out  of  it  as  anybody.  Some 
banks  must  realize  the  fact  that  there  is  increase  in  the  values  of  farm 
lands  in  the  East  the  same  as  in  manufacturing  institutions.  They  need 
money  to  buy  to  advantage  ;  they  need  money  to  develop  the  land,  to 
produce  gerater  crops. 

One  other  point  and  1  have  finished  and  that  is  on  co-operation. 
Institutions  of  this  kind,  Conferences  of  this  character,  should  bring 
about  co-operation  among  the  farmers.  We  have  heard  a  great  deal 
about  co-operation  during  the  past  few  days.  Co-operation  is  a  big 
word;  it  is  indefinite.  You  must  speak  it  loud  before  anyone  hears 
or  before  anybody  follows,  but  at  the  same  time  it  is  filled  with  an 
immense  amount  of  meaning  and  on  the  men  behind  us  and  on  co¬ 
operation  in  the  future  depends  a  whole  lot  for  success. 
During  this  last  Fall  one  of  the  officials  of  our  road  called  my  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  application  of  a  grocery  syndicate — -a  number  of  grocery- 
men  who  wanted  to  buy  material  directly  from  the  farm.  The  rep- 
representative  of  that  firm  had  in  mind,  at  the  time  of  his  application, 
apples.  He  wanted  to  buy  Eastern  apples  direct  from  the  farmers  and 
sell  them  through  his  grocery  stores.  I  immediately  saw  great  possi¬ 
bilities  in  that  application.  1  saw  possibilities  for  our  farmers  up  the 
line  of  our  road  getting  together,  growing  their  fruit  and  picking  their 
fruit  as  it  should  be  picked  and  packing  it  as  it  should  be  packed  and 
sending  it  to  New  York  to  get  a  large  share  of  the  consumers’  dol¬ 
lars.  I  saw  them  upon  the  farms  gathering  together  their  by-products 
and  using  them  to  advantage.  I  talked  with  all  parties  interested  first, 
except  the  farmer.  Everything  seemed  smooth  sailing.  The  dealers 
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would  take  them  and  charge  a  very  small  percentage  for  distributing 
the  goods,  so  1  went  up  the  line  and  was  ready  to  meet  with  the 
orchard  men  there.  To  one  after  another  I  said,  “Here  is  a  chance 
for  you  to  sell  your  apples  and  get  such  and  such  a  percentage  of  the 
dollar  given  by  the  consumer.  But  the  man  who  is  making  this  offer 
insists  that  you  shall  deliver  from  one  to  three  carloads  of  apples  per 
week,  as  necessity  requires.”  I  spent  a  week  among  the  fruit  grow¬ 
ers  along  our  line  and  I  could  not  find  one  man  or  one  association  of 
men  who  would  guarantee  to  deliver  to  these  dealers  in  New  York 
City  one,  two  or  three  carloads  of  apples  per  week.  We  talk  about 
the  necessity  of  co-operation  and  about  the  percentages  made  by  the 
middle  men  which  are  taken  from  the  farmers.  I  want  to  say  to  you 
that  a  whole  lot  that  has  been  said  is  true,  but  the  difficulty  lies  with 
the  farmer  to-day  and  not  with  any  other  situation  on  earth.  It 
will  be  corrected  only  when  the  farmers  associate  themselves  so  close¬ 
ly  that  they  can  agree  to  deliver  goods  in  quantities  and  not  simply 
the  products  of  one  farm  and  to  bring  about  that  co-operation  your 
assistance  is  needed. 

I  want  to  suggest,  in  conclusion,  that  this  gathering  has  the  pos¬ 
sibilities  of  bringing  about  almost  untold  good  in  our  agricultural 
communities.  I  want  to  suggest  that  in  the  process  of  more  complete 
organization  that  committees  be  appointed  to  look  after  several 
things.  I  don’t  mean  formal  committees ;  I  mean  working  commit¬ 
tees.  I  would  like  to  see  committees  of  this  Organization  appointed 
to  help  bring  about  needed  legislation  for  the  country  districts ;  com¬ 
mittees  appointed  that  will  bring  about  changes  in  our  school  system 
from  the  point  of  legislation  and  otherwise.  I  would  like  to  see  com¬ 
mittees  appointed  to  see  what  could  be  done  in  addition  to  what  has 
been  done  in  bettering  the  rural  church,  and  I  would  like,  above  all, 
to  see  a  strong,  active  committee  appointed  to  see  what  can  be  done 
to  help  us  as  representatives  of  the  railroads  to  bring  about  co-opera¬ 
tion  between  the  farmers  themselves  so  that  they  may  reap  the  re¬ 
sult  of  their  labor  and  to  that  end  I  want  to  say,  officially,  that  you 
can  have  the  greatest  and  widest  co-operation  of  the  road  which  I 
represent.  (Applause.) 

ADDRESS 

“THE  ERIE  RAILROAD  AND  THE  FARMER.” 

BY  MR.  LUIS  JACKSON,  Industrial  Agent,  Erie  R.  R., 
N.  Y.  City:  I  represent  the  Erie  Road.  We  have  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  forty-seven  stations  in  Pennsylvania.  We  could 
have  been  in  Philadelphia  long  ago,  if  it  were  not  for  some  reasons, 
but  we  may  be  here  later.  It  is  now  getting  to  be  as  interesting  a 
place  as  Erie.  Two  or  three  years  ago,  in  1907,  I  think  it  was  for 
the  first  time  that  those  effete  easterners  in  New  England  and  in  rural 
New  York  State  began  to  revive  in  farming.  It  was  about  that  time 
that  they  got  up  a  great  meeting,  a  sort  of  a  three-day  circus.  They 
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had  got  the  freight  rates  so  far  down  with  their  watered  stock  that 
there  was  nothing  else  to  do  but  to  emphasize  the  farming  proposi¬ 
tion.  I  went  to  that  meeting  and  I  said  to  them,  ‘‘Look  here,  you 
gentlemen  don’t  look  like  hayseeds,  but  you  feel  like  it.  I  want  to 
tell  you  something  about  watered  stock  on  the  Erie  Railroad.”  The 
Erie  Railroad  was  the  first  railroad  that  ran  into  New  York  and  it 
got  to  handling  cattle  for  the  New  York  people.  They  were  shipped 
over  our  line,  and  we  used  to  have  to  take  cattle  out  during  certain  in¬ 
tervals,  when  we  did  not  have  those  great  big  stock  cars.  They  had 
to  be  taken  out  and  fed  and  watered.  We  had  a  feeding  place  at 
Port  Jervis,  and  as  cattle  came  from  the  Buffalo  district  to  go  to  New 
York  they  were  marched  out  and  fed  and  they  were  fed,  generally 
by  the  man  who  had  been  sent  out  with  the  cattle  by  the  farmers, 
who  would  do  what  he  could  to  get  good  prices  in  New  York.  This 
man  who  was  there  with  the  cattle  was  a  very  nice  fellow  and  when 
he  got  there  to  Port  Jervis,  which  was  the  last  feeding  place  before 
the  cattle  were  taken  to  the  market  place  to  be  sold  he  put  salt  on 
the  hay  and  feed  that  was  given  to  them,  and  lots  of  it.  and  then  in 
about  six  or  eight  hours  later  the  cattle  got  to  New  York  and  the  poor 
beasts  had  to  drink  perhaps  a  hundred  pounds  of  water  which  added 
to  the  weight  and  the  price  of  the  cattle.  Then  we  thought  it  was 
our  duty  to  compel  the  cattle  shippers  in  the  State  of  New  York  to 
stop  this  cruel  thing  of  feeding  them  and  making  them  wait  for  a 
long  time  before  they  could  get  water,  so  that  after  that  there  was 
not  any  longer  any  watered  stock  on  the  Erie.  After  this  the  farm¬ 
ers  fell  in  and  approved  of  everything  pretty  well  and  they  prospered 
and  sent  their  sons  to  New  York  to  be  educated  and  to  become  cor¬ 
poration  lawyers  and  Wall  Street  operators  without  the  help  of 
watered  stock. 

These  jokes  aside,  we  pitched  in  as  a  railroad  company  to  do 
what  we  could  by  putting  on  these  special  trains  and  coming  in  con¬ 
tact  with  our  farmers.  It  is  not  the  fault  of  the  farmer  nor  the  fault 
of  the  railroad,  if  you  do  have  the  settlements  grow  up,  but  one  helps 
the  other.  You  remember  a  few  years  ago  the  railroads  started  to 
build  up  the  Great  Northwest  ;  they  got  immigrants  to  go  there  and 
the  settlers  grew  corn  and  wheat  which  they  sold  at  low  break-neck 
prices  in  competition  with  Russia,  but  our  exports  almost  mainly  con¬ 
sisted  of  these  products.  Now,  at  the  present  time,  farming  has  come 
to  be  what  it  ought  to  have  been  years  ago  and  it  is  a  business  in 
which  there  has  been  improvement  and  men  are  encouraged  to  go 
into  it  as  they  would  professions  like  the  law  or  to  become  an  engineer 
or  a  conductor  or  a  railroad  man.  The  farmer  in  this  country  is  now 
getting  to  understand  what  he  can  do  and  is  beginning  to  see  his 
rights  in  this  country.  For  about  a  thousand  years  he  has  paid  trib¬ 
ute  to  all  the  colleges ;  all  these  colleges  had  received  taxes  from  the 
farmer  to  bring  up  lawyers  and  engineers  and  educators,  but  noth- 
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ing  was  done  for  the  farmer  himself,  because  he  did  nothing  for  him¬ 
self,  and  you  get  nothing  in  this  world  unless  you  ask  for  it.  Now 
he  is  commencing  to  see  and  to  think  that  he  is  paying  taxes  and 
why  not  give  his  boy  a  chance  to  go  to  college  where  he  can  learn. 

Do  you  know,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  that  it  is  only  since  1861 
that  Abraham  Lincoln  proposed  in  an  annual  message  to  Congress 
that  we  have  a  Department  of  Agriculture  in  the  United  States.  You 
know  that  the  next  year  one  was  established  and  you  also  know  that 
it  was  famous  for  many  years  and  notorious  for  distributing  seed, 
and  now  you  know  what  it  has  come  to.  It  is  the  greatest  asset  the 
United  States  Government  has;  it  is  a  scientific  department  for  the 
promotion  of  civilization  in  the  rural  districts  and  the  result  of  this 
Department  has  been  the  creating  and  fostering  of  colleges  and  schools 
of  agriculture  in  every  State  in  the  Union  and  now  we  are  trying  to 
have  agricultural  schools  in  various  districts.  I  am  pleased  to  say 
that  since  1907  our  colleges  in  the  East,  in  these  branches,  have  in¬ 
creased  in  attendance  over  one  hundred  per  cent.  Some  of  them  have 
from  four  hundred  to  fourteen  hundred  pupils.  Now,  we  want  to 
do  as  all  railroads  ought  to  do  what  they  can  in  bringing  the  markets 
in  contact  with  the  farmers  on  the  land.  We  want  to  do  everything 
we  can  with  the  means  that  we  have  at  our  command.  We  have  the 
trains  and  we  have  the  locomotives,  and  we  will  do  everything  we 
can,  but  we  don’t  want  to  do  anything  that  the  public  ought  to  do  for 
itself.  If  there  are  any  farmers  here  I  want  you,  even  if  it  does 
cost  you  a  nickel  or  more  each  year  for  taxation,  I  want  you  to  sup¬ 
port  Bills  that  may  be  beneficial  to  the  rural  community,  and  it  will 
be  well  for  you  to  pay  an  extra  nickel  to>  secure  improvements  and 
then  the  railroad  men  and  the  bankers  and  the  multi-millionaires  like 
myself  will  pay  millions.  Nothing  can  be  done  without  using  all  the 
forces.  I  am  one  of  those  unfortunate  people  that  believe  that  the 
good  farmer  or  any  good  piece  of  work  done  on  the  farm  makes  the 
city.  I  believe  that  if  we  are  good  farmers  and  good  railroad  men 
that  we  will  strengthen  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  If  we  are  good  farm¬ 
ers  and  good  railroad  men  and  do  our  work  efficiently  we  will  help 
our  mutual  interests,  and  if  we  attend  to  our  business  we  shall  surely 
republicanize  the  world  and  bring  about  a  brotherhood  of  mankind. 

ADDRESS 

“MOVEMENTS  IN  AGRICULTURAL  EXTENSION.” 

BY  PROFESSOR  H.  E.  VAN  NORMAN,  Professor  of 
Animal  Husbandry,  State  College,  Pa. :  Agricultural  extension 
is  the  effort  of  the  agricultural  college  to  take  the  fruits  of  re¬ 
search  and  education  to  the  rural  people  of  the  State  who  can  not 
come  to  it,  to  the  end  that  they  may  labor  more  efficiently,  prosper 
more  abundantly,  live  broader,  better  and  happier  lives.  The  social, 
moral,  educational,  spiritual  and  economic  problems  of  the  rural 
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communities  are  its  legitimate  field  of  activities.  The  highest  form  of 
helpfulness  is  to  help  a  man  to  help  himself  rather  than  to  do  the  work 
for  him.  This  is  the  keynote  of  the  Extension  movement. 

My  portion  of  the  discussion  in  this  Conference  deals  primarily 
with  the  economic  phases  which  will  be  presented  under  the  general 
heads  of  organization -,  demonstration ,  instruction  and  stimulation. 

The  work  of  organization  begins  with  the  Corn  Clubs — thus  the 
Test  Association  and  Breeding  Association. 

Agricultural  extension  was  brought  into  the  limelight  by  the 
organization  of  County  Corn  Clubs  in  the  corn  states,  where  the  boys 
of  a  county  were  inspired  to  grow  an  acre  of  corn  each,  keeping  a 
record  of  the  methods  employed  and  submitting  at  an  annual  contest 
a  report  of  the  work  done  and  an  exhibit  of  results  secured.  In  the 
State  of  Indiana  45  counties  are  so  organized,  and  in  addition  to  pri¬ 
vate  contributions  to  the  prize  fund  the  State  law  requires  a  county 
appropriation  of  twenty-five  cents  per  acre  for  the  payment  of  premi¬ 
ums.  The  effort  has  been  to  make  the  reward  educational  and  has 
taken  the  form  of  a  short  course  at  the  State  School  of  Agriculture. 
Last  year  awards  of  this  kind  were  made  to  ipi  boys.  One  county 
sent  20  boys;  another  has  averaged  from  12  to  20  each  year  for  four 
years.  One  private  citizen  sent  50  boys.  In  one  county  where  the 
average  yield  of  corn  was  34  bushels  per  acre,  140  boys  each  grow¬ 
ing  an  acre  of  corn  averaged  8/  bushels  per  acre,  with  the  result  that 
th^  value  of  farm  land  has  increased  nearly  25  per  cent,  because  of 
the  realization  that  good  corn  could  be  grown  there.  One  boy,  on 
$20  an  acre  land  grew  119  bushels  of  shelled  corn  on  one  acre. 

In  several  States  the  organization  of  self-supporting  cow  test  asso¬ 
ciations  among  dairymen  has  made  marked  progress.  These  are 
groups  of  26  neighbors  who  hire  a  man  to>  visit  their  farms  one  day 
each  month,  weigh  the  feed  consumed  and  the  milk  produced  by  each 
cow  and  submit  a  report  to  the  owner  of  what  each  cow  in  his  herd  is 
doing,  to  the  end  that  he  may  know  at  the  close  of  the  year  which  are 
his  profitable  and  economic  cows.  Maine  and  Wisconsin  have  led 
in  this  work.  Many  other  States  have  a  number  of  associations. 
Three  have  been  organized  in  this  State;  others  could  be  if  a  leader 
was  available  to  crystallize  the  desires  of  the  community. 

Michigan  has  led  in  the  establishment  of  community  of  effort  in 
the  improvement  of  live  stock  by  co-operative  ownership  of  improved 
sires  of  a  definite  breed.  In  all  these  activities  it  has  been  the  func¬ 
tion  of  the  college  to  furnish  the  incentive  to  crystallize  the  desire 
and  to  direct  the  organization ;  in  fact,  to  show  the  communities  how 
to  help  themselves. 

The  demonstration  work  is  of  two  classes ;  that  conducted  by  in¬ 
dividual  farmers  reporting  to  the  college  and  that  by  the  experiment 
station  on  widely  separated  farms  where  the  work  is  wholly  under  the 
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supervision  of  the  experiment  station.  In  the  first  class  are  variety 
tests  of  the  grain  crops,  moderate  sized  plot  tests  of  fertilizers  and 
the  conducting  of  comparative  feeding  trials  with  beef  and  dairy  cat¬ 
tle.  The  State  of  Indiana  had  this  past  year  over  700  of  these  co¬ 
operative  experiments  on  the  farms  of  the  State.  Ontario  has  re¬ 
ported  between  three  and  four  thousand  of  these  tests  in  one  year. 
The  co-operative  testing  of  dairy  cattle  rations  has  just  been  begun 
in  this  State.  A  line  of  extension  experiments  in  orchards  with  a 
view  to  determining  fertilizer  and  cultural  methods  has  been  started 
by  the  Pennsylvania  State  College  involving  M2  orchards  widely  sep¬ 
arated,  including  3,660  trees,  12  varieties,  10  different  soil  types  and 
extending  over  a  period  of  four  years.  In  some  cases  this  work 
has  shown  profits  of  from  $120  to  $420  an  acre  above  all  expenses. 

The  more  systematic  and  instructional  work  is  represented  by 
the  short  courses  or  farmers’  weeks  held  from  three  to  six  days  in 
widely  separated  parts  of  the  State.  Iowa  held  some  29  of  these  this 
past  year;  Indiana  18;  Ohio  70,  and  Pennsylvania  one. 

The  itinerant  instructor  who  goes  from  creamery  to  creamery 
helping  the  buttermaker  to  improve  his  products,  speaking  to  the  farm¬ 
ers  on  feeding  and  care  of  the  milk,  is  represented  by  some  16  or 
more  traveling  instructors  in  Minnesota,  five  or  six  in  Wisconsin, 
two  in  Iowa,  one  or  two  in  Illinois  and  Indiana  and  thirty  odd  in 
Ontario.  This  class  of  work  is  being  enlarged  to  include  a  permanent 
agricultural  advisor  in  a  community,  competent  to  grapple  with* all 
of  the  common  farm  problems.  Minnesota  has  employed  in  several 
communities  such  a  man  and  South  Dakota  -another.  One  district  in 
Indiana  has  just  raised  $3,500;  another  is  just  raising  their  funds. 
In  New  York  State  a  local  Board  of  Trade,  a  Railroad  and  the 
U.  S.  Government  have  co-operated  in  the  employment  of  a  man  who 
gives  all  his  time  to  this  advisory  and  instructional  work. 

In  all  States  speakers  making  thousands  of  addresses  per  year  have 
been  sent  by  the  colleges  to  grange  meetings,  farmers’  clubs,  horticul¬ 
tural  societies,  dairy  meetings,  creamery  patrons’  meetings  and  high 
school  commencements.  The  correspondence  courses  have  become  a 
recognized  feature  of  extension  work,  carrying  the  fruits  of  educa- 
cation  to  over  4,000  annually  in  our  own  State  and  corresponding 
numbers  in  other  States. 

Judging  contests  both  for  those  under  21  years  as  well  as  those 
older  have  been  held  in  many  states,  including  contests  in  judging 
corn  and  baking  bread,  making  butter,  the  judging  of  cattle,  horses, 
sheep  and  swine.  Competitive  exhibits  of  corn  and  other  grains  as 
well  as  products  of  the  kitchen  and  dairy  have  been  instructive  fea¬ 
tures  of  many  institutes  and  similar  gatherings. 

Under  the  head  of  stimulation  may  be  mentioned  the  experiment 
station  exhibits  at  the  county  fairs ,  where  the  results  of  investigation 
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not  only  carried  specific  information  but  aroused  the  ambition  of 
young  and  old  to  want  the  assistance  which  can  be  secured  from  the 
experiment  station  and  the  college. 

The  educational  trains ,  so  called,  may  be  divided  into  two  classes : 
those  covering  a  wide  territory  each  day,  making  many  short  stops, 
are  largely  stimulative  in  their  influence  because  in  a  twenty-minute 
talk  a  speaker  can  hardly  more  than  give  a  few  facts  and  arouse  the 
taste  or  desire  for  more.  Thousands  have  thus  been  reached  and 
prompted  to  write  their  experiment  station,  to  visit  it  and  even  to 
go  to  college  for  courses  of  varying  lengths,  a  result  which  could  not 
be  attained  by  mere  publication  of  literature  because  these  people 
have  scoffed  or  at  least  failed  to  appreciate  the  value  of  the  printed 
page  and  it  needs  the  personal  contact  to  break  down  this  barrier. 

Where  population  is  sparse  and  people  come  long  distances  the 
train  stops  have  been  fewer  and  prolonged.  The  lecture  work  has 
been  supplemented  by  exhibits  which  stayed  long  enough  at  one  stop 
to  give  real  information  as  well  as  stimulate  and  arouse  ambition. 

It  seems  to  the  writer  that  one  of  the  greatest  functions  of  ex¬ 
tension  work  is  to  arouse  the  indivdual  and  open  his  eyes  to  the  possi¬ 
bilities  for  himself,  family  and  community  which  he  had  not  realized 
were  within  his  reach.  I  am  emphatically  of  the  opinion  that  the 
farmer  does  not  need  gifts  of  education  or  increased  profits  because  he 
is  a  farmer  any  more  than  any  other  class  of  citizens,  but  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  the  State  is  so  intimately  related  to  the  prosperity  of  its  agri¬ 
culture  that  it  can  afford  to  spend  public  funds  in  this  movement 
which  will  increase  the  development  of  his  economic,  social  and  edu¬ 
cational  attainment.  Money  spent  in  this  way  brings  gigantic  re¬ 
sults  when  the  influence  which  results  from  its  expenditure  are  counted. 
Pennsylvania  has  hardly  begun  to  touch  the  edge  of  its  possibilities  in 
thus  serving  the  citizenship  of  the  State,  because  it  is  only  just  be¬ 
ginning  to  realize  its  own  need,  its  own  possibilities  and  how  much 
others  are  doing,  how  great  the  value  of  it  and  how  easily  it  might 
be  brought  home  to  its  own  people. 

CHAIRMAN  POWERS :  I  want  to  tell  you  of  a  little  experi¬ 
ence  I  had  with  Professor  Van  Norman.  I  was  trying  to  get  speak¬ 
ers  for  our  County  Fair  Association.  We  wanted  to  have  some  good 
talks  on  important  subjects  and  I  got  permission  from  the  County 
Fair  Association  to  request  men  from  the  State  College  to  assist  us. 
I  went  up  to  the  State  College  to  see  if  they  could  give  them  to  us. 
I  found  that  ours  was  not  the  first  Association  to  apply  for  that  kind 
of  aid.  At  that  time  there  were  protests  coming  in  from  the  farmers 
all  over  the  country  and  I  don’t  know  how  deep  they  were,  but  they 
were  pretty  deep.  When  they  failed  to  give  to  me  any  aid  I  was 
pretty  well  put  out  with  them  and  I  went  over  there  with  the  feeling 
and  determination  to  ask  what  they  were  there  for  anyhow,  if  not  to 
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help  the  farmers  and  I  had  a  very  illuminating  meeting  at  that  time. 
Professor  Van  Norman  said  to  me  then,  in  a  very  pathetic  way,  “I 
feel  that  if  I  had  five  men  to-morrow  morning  for  my  Department 
that  everyone  of  them  would  be  so  busy  by  night  that  they  would 
never  again  think  that  our  professors  had  nothing  to  do  but  sit  right 
here  at  the  College.”  This  is  not  done  because  of  the  lack  of  funds. 

ADDRESS 

“BOYS’  AND  GIRLS’  CORN  CLUBS.” 

BY  O.  B.  MARTIN,  United  States  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  Washington,  D.  C. :  In  the  Office  of  the  Farmers’ 
Co-operative  Demonstration  Work  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  In¬ 
dustry,  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  we  have 
enrolled  to  date  about  73,000  boys  and  27,000  girls  for  1912, 
and  the  lists  continue  to  come.  During  the  past  few  years  several 
boys  in  these  clubs  have  produced  more  than  200  bushels  of  corn 
per  acre  and  hundreds  have  gone  above  the  100  mark.  These  yields 
have  been  so  large  and  have  been  made  at  such  low  cost  per  bushel, 
that  they  have  attracted  almost  world-wide  attention.  Hundreds  of 
girls,  too,  are  beginning  to  make  profits  on  small  gardens  at  the  rate 
of  from  $500  to  $1,000  per  acre,  besides  making  records  on  quality 
and  variety  of  garden  products  and  their  preparation  and  preservation 
for  food.  In  these  circumstances  it  will  not  be  amiss  to  consider 
what  the  purposes  of  these  clubs  are.  The  objects  of  the  Boys’  and 
Girls’  Demonstration  Work  are  as  follows: 

1.  To  make  good  demonstrations  in  farming  in  thousands  of 
communities. 

2.  To  teach  the  principles  of  agriculture  and  horticulture  in  a 
definite  and  practical  manner. 

3.  To  teach  the  love  of  plant  life  and  the  value  of  the  soil. 

4.  To  dignify  labor  and  make  it  intelligent  and  effective. 

5.  To  give  purpose  and  direction  to  youthful  lives  at  the  oppor¬ 
tune  time. 

6.  To  teach  earning,  owning  and  accounting. 

7.  To  help  the  family  by  having  all  of  its  members  contribute 
to  its  support. 

8.  To  show  the  value  of  rivalry  and  co-operation  in  the  produc¬ 
tion  and  marketing  of  crops. 

9.  To  vitalize  school  work. 

10.  To  develop  manhood  and  womanhood. 

Thousands  of  farmers  have  been  influenced  by  the  records  of  the 
Corn  Club  Boys  to  plant  for  a  crop  of  from  75  to  100  bushels  to  the 
acre  instead  of  15  to  20  as  heretofore.  In  hundreds  of  cases  ten 
acres  have  been  set  aside  and  the  effort  made  to  produce  one  thousand 
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bushels  of  corn  upon  it.  Many  have  succeeded  in  these  efforts  and 
all  have  done  better  than  before.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  as  the 
Corn  Club  Boys  reach  the  age  -limit  they  have  a  tendency  to  continue 
the  work,  with  increased  acreage  and  with  other  crops.  A  man  came 
into  our  office  a  few  days  ago  who  did  not  live  within  three  hundred 
miles  of  any  of  the  Corn  Club  Boys.  He  works  in  one  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  Departments,  but  owns  a  farm  in  his  native  State.  He 
wanted  to  get  the  names,  addresses  and  records  of  these  boys,  and 
he  wished  also  to  purchase  some  seed  corn  from  them.  His  health  is 
failing  in  the  Government  service  and  he  proposes  to  return  to  his 
farm  with  the  view  of  regaining  his  health,  doing  some  good  farming 
and  helping  his  community.  He  said  that  his  decision  resulted  from 
the  inspiration  that  he  got  from  learning  about  the  prize  winners 
who  came  to  Washington. 

We  received  a  letter  a  few  days  ago  from  a  man  in  Arizona,  who 
said  that  he  was  72  years  of  age,  but  that  he  expected  to  live  to  see 
five  hundred  bushels  of  corn  grow  on  one  acre,  and  he  wanted  to  be 
the  man  to  do  it.  As  a  starter  he  wanted  the  records  of  our  prize 
winners.  We  have  also  received  letters  from  Canada,  Brazil,  Austra¬ 
lia,  New  Zealand,  and  from  other  countries,  asking  for  information, 
all  of  which  indicates  that  the  demonstrations  made  by  these  boys  are 
helpful,  not  only  to  their  communities,  but  to  the  world. 

If  the  boys  in  a  given  county  had  not  heard  of  the  game  of  base¬ 
ball  and  had  never  been  taught  to  play  it,  does  anyone  suppose  that 
they  would  learn  it  if  each  one  were  furnished  a  book  and  had  to 
study  it  in  school?  The  teacher  might  assign  page  after  page,  and 
chapter  after  chapter.  She  might  discourse  learnedly  on  the  meaning 
of  the  terms  and  methods  of  play,  but  these  boys  would  never  learn 
baseball  if  they  were  not  allowed  to  go  out  on  the  grounds  and  put 
it  into  practice.  If  we  will  observe  a  group  of  boys  learning  to  play 
baseball,  football,  or  any  other  game,  we  will  see  that  at  first  they 
grasp  only  the  simple,  necessary  and  fundamental  operations.  They 
then  get  into  the  game  and  soon  get  up  so  much  interest  and  enthusi¬ 
asm  that  they  want  to  learn  more  about  it.  At  this  stage  the  book 
of  rules  becomes  valuable.  In  the  Club  Work  we  have  learned  the 
value  of  simple  names  and  definitions,  and  a  few  fundamental  rules. 

We  believe  it  is  better  to  say  Corn  Club  than  Agricultural  Club, 
and  Canning  Club  than  Domestic  Science  Club.  If  we  will  only  put 
ourselves  in  the  places  of  the  boys  and  girls  and  take  their  point  of 
view  we  shall  see  the  necessity  of  using  concrete  rather  than  abstract 
terms.  With  this  basis  to  start  on  we  can  arouse  an  interest  and  im¬ 
press  some  of  the  elements  of  agriculture  and  horticulture,  and  it  is 
not  long  before  the  boy  is  ready  to  search  the  text-books,  the  ency¬ 
clopedia,  circulars,  bulletins,  and  farm  pages  for  the  more  advanced 
knowledge.  We  shall  do  well  at  all  times  in  this  work  to  remember 
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that  agriculture  is  not  all  science.  Dr.  Knapp  said  that  agriculture 
consisted  of  one-eighth  science,  three-eighths  art,  and  one-half  busi¬ 
ness  methods. 

Doubtless  the  best  way  to  start  to  develop  a  love  of  plant  life  is 
to  specialize  in  the  study  of  one  plant.  Many  of  our  boys  have  de¬ 
voted  months  of  study  to  the  corn  plant  and  its  environments.  A  boy 
in  Lee  County,  Mississippi,  went  to'  some  trouble  to  wash  up  a  corn 
plant  which  was  33  days  old.  He  was  cautious  not  to  break  any  of 
the  roots,  and  when  he  found  that  the  roots  had  grown  42  inches  in 
33  days,  he  was  proud  to  go  before  his  club  with  this  information. 
That  kind  of  study  will  cause  him  to  follow  proper  methods  of  culti¬ 
vation  and  to  learn  more  about  other  plants  as  he  grows  older.  When 
boys  detassel  alternate  rows  of  corn,  and  thereby  prevent  in-breeding 
and  get  larger  yields  of  corn,  they  are  discovering  some  scientific 
truth  that  will  call  for  more  investigation.  The  girls  who  prune  to¬ 
mato  plants  and  thereby  get  a  larger  fruit  will  take  more  interest  in 
the  work  as  a  result  of  such  discovery.  The  girl  who  finds  out  that 
tomatoes,  pepper  and  egg  plant  all  belong  to  the  same  family  will  be 
inspired  to  further  study  of  botany  because  this  information  will  be 
helpful  to  her  in  utilizing  the  products  of  her  garden  in  the  kitchen. 
The  boy  who  selects  corn  from  the  stalks  year  after  year  with  the 
view  of  getting  stocky  stalks  with  the  ears  closer  to  the  ground,  is 
getting  some  valuable  and  useful  knowledge.  Naturally  he  will  acquire 
a  love  for  that  sort  of  thing.  The  boy  who  won  the  prize  trip  from 
Mississippi  in  1910  was  not  satisfied  with  one-ear  corn,  nor  did  he 
wish  a  prolific  which  produced  several  small  ears  to  the  stalk,  so  he 
crossed  the  Boone  County  White  with  Mosby’s  Prolific  and  has  now 
developed  a  good  two-ear  corn.  He  will  doubtless  be  a  benefactor  to 
his  State  and  to  the  South.  In  a  few  years  he  will  know  much  more 
about  plant  life  than  most  men  know.  Necessarily  in  studying  the 
plant  the  boy  learns  much  about  the  soil.  This  is  worth  while  also 
because  if  these  boys  can  be  shown  the  importance  of  saving  their 
money  and  buying  lands  in  the  South  while  lands  are  as  yet  compara¬ 
tively  cheap,  it  will  make  them  independent  as  men.  A  man  cannot 
belong  to  the  nobility  in  England  unless  he  owns  some  land.  While 
we  do  not  use  titles  of  nobility  in  this  country  at  the  same  time  when 
these  boys  come  to  manhood  they  will  constitute  a  citizenship  of  noble 
men.  If  they  neglect  this  matter  prices  will  be  so  high  in  25  years  as 
to  be  almost  prohibitory  to  the  man  drawing  salary  or  wages. 

One  of  the  good  effects  of  the  Club  Work  among  Southern  boys 
and  girls  has  been  to  dispel  the  historic  notion  and  break  up  the  tra¬ 
ditional  folly  that  white  boys  must  all  be  Bourbon  gentlemen,  wear 
kid  gloves  and  standing  collars,  and  leave  all  manual  work  to  the  ne¬ 
groes.  These  ideas  were  handed  down  from  a  previous  civilization 
when  conditions  materially  differed,  but  in  many  communities  they 
lingered  to  the  detriment  of  the  States  and  to  the  injury  of  the  indi- 
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viduals.  When  one  hundred  leading  boys  in  a  county  unite  to  work 
an  acre  apiece  in  corn  and  to  study  all  of  the  phases  in  connection 
therewith,  honest  labor  is  dignified.  There  may  be  some  who  hold 
hack  for  a  while,  but  their  influence  is  soon  swept  away  because  of 
the  success  of  the  leaders.  They  have  held  their  beliefs  and  prac¬ 
ticed  their  customs  because  such  were  the  beliefs  and  the  customs  of 
those  who  lived  in  the  past.  When  the  prominent  boys  established 
new  standards  they  soon  changed  the  beliefs  and  customs.  Many 
people  are  like  sheep  which  jump  the  fence  because  the  bell  wether 
does.  Doubtless  you  have  seen  the  leader  jump  the  fence  and  the 
others  follow.  I  saw  one  once  jump  a  weak  fence,  knocking  it  down 
in  the  act  of  jumping.  All  of  the  rest  of  the  flock  jumped  where  the 
fence  had  been,  just  the  same  as  if  it  were  there.  Thousands  of  our 
boys  who  have  made  good  records  have  broken  down  the  rotten  fences 
which  had  held  our  people  circumscribed  and  confined  for  many  years. 
They  have  rendered  a  great  service  by  so  doing  because  they  have 
dignified  honest  toil.  It  is  encouraging  to  think  that  they  are  apply¬ 
ing  intelligence  to  the  labor  and  making  it  more  effective.  Not  all  of 
the  mechanical  talent  and  skill  is  needed  in  the  shops  and  factories. 
Much  of  it  can  be  used  in  the  making  of  farm  tools  and  implements. 
The  application  of  intelligence  to  these  problems  will  also  bring  about 
that  diversification  of  crops  which  is  necessary  to  meet  the  growing 
demands  of  our  population,  and  that  rotation  which  will  maintain 
soil  fertility. 

The  members  of  the  Clubs  are  between  the  ages  of  io  and  18, 
that  critical  and  opportune  period  of  life  when  there  is  so  much  dan¬ 
ger  of  drifting,  if  good  purposes  are  not  promoted  and  put  into  exe¬ 
cution.  It  is  not  necessary  that  the  final  decision  as  to  one’s  life  work 
be  made  during  this  period,  but  it  is  very  desirable  that  some  worthy 
purpose  be  promoted  and  some  desirable  work  be  undertaken.  By 
devoting  energy,  intelligence  and  perseverance  for  one  year  to  some 
worthy  object,  a  person  has  gained  both  in  judgment  and  power  to 
perform.  It  is  not  necessary  for  us  to  try  to  make  farmers  out  of 
all  of  our  boys.  It  would  be  about  as  foolish  as  the  slogans,  “Back 
to  the  Farm”  and  “Stay  on  the  Farm.”  What  we  want  to  do  is  to 
show  each  boy  the  beauty,  the  value  and  the  growing  possibilities  in 
these  lines,  get  him  to  demonstrate  the  same  on  one  acre  of  ground 
and  leave  the  rest  to  the  future.  All  of  the  State  prize  winners  who 
came  to  Washington  in  1910,  except  one,  said  they  expected  to  be 
farmers.  They  are  now  shaping  their  lives  accordingly.  The  major¬ 
ity  of  those  who  came  in  1911  are  doing  likewise.  Dr.  Knapp  said 
the  main  difference  between  an  idle  saint  and  an  idle  sinner  was  a 
coat  of  paint  and  direction.  These  boys  are  getting  their  direction, 
forming  purposes  and  getting  results. 

It  is  characteristic  of  all  human  beings  to  be  proud  of  useful  and 
helpful  achievement.  Naturally  we  should  expect  the  boys  and  girls 
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to  wish  to  make  the  best  records  in  their  counties  and  States  and  thus 
win  recognition  and  honors.  Such  recognition  is  worth  more  than 
money  or  prizes,  but  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  I  think  it  is  all 
right  to  offer  prizes  to  arouse  interest  and  secure  enlistment.  Public 
spirited  leaders  in  the  South  did  well  last  year  to  give  these  boys 
$40,000  worth  of  prizes.  After  that  the  feeling  of  achievement  and 
the  honors  and  recognition  are  made  influential  features.  Our  Club 
members  like  to  tell  that  they  own  their  crops  and  earn  the  increase. 
I  taught  in  a  public  school  once  with  a  young  lady*whose  father  had, 
up  to  that  time,  furnished  her  all  the  money  she  needed.  At  the  end 
of  the  first  month  she  showed  me  her  salary  and  proudly  remarked, 
“This  is  the  first  money  I  ever  earned.  It  is  mine.”  It  is  really  a 
luxury  to  hear  the  young  farmers  say  “My  acre.”  Our  little  red¬ 
headed  Alabama  boy,  who  grew  212J4  bushels  of  corn  in  1911  at  the 
cost  of  8  6-10  cents  per  bushel,  threw  his  shoulders  back,  expanded 
his  chest  and  proudly  remarked,  “I  made  as  much  on  my  acre,  lack¬ 
ing  one  load,  as  father  did  on  his  whole  farm.”  He  had  kept  a 
strict  account  of  all  his  liabilities  and  expenditures,  and  it  added  much 
to  his  accomplishment  because  of  such  accounting.  Farmer  fathers 
will  be  wiser  if  they  appreciate  such  feeling  on  the  part  of  their 
boys,  not  only  allowing  them  to  own  their  crop  plats,  but  also^  take 
them  in  as  partners  in  the  business.  You  have  seen  signs  and  letter¬ 
heads  reading,  Jones  &  Son,  Merchants,  or  Smith  &  Son,  Attorneys 
at  Law,  but  who  ever  saw  Anybody  &  Sons,  Farmers? 

The  song,  “Everybody  Works  but  Father”  does  not  apply  in  many 
country  homes,  at  least  when  it  comes  to  that  part  of  the  work  which 
means  the  support  of  the  family.  It  might  be  changed  to  “Nobody 
Works  but  Father”  insofar  as  farm  work  is  concerned.  The  children 
are  busy,  it  is  true,  but  in  going  to  school  to  get  educated  away  from 
the  farm.  Mother  works  also,  but  in  household  drudgery.  I  was 
very  much  interested  in  a  letter  one  of  our  boys  wrote  to  his  county 
paper.  He  has  made  a  good  profit  on  his  acre  of  corn.  He  went  in¬ 
to  the  pig  business  and  made  a  good  profit  on  that  also.  In  his  let¬ 
ter  he  gave  a  detailed  account  of  his  operations,  summarized  his  bank 
deposits,  and  then  gave  his  expenditures.  In  that  list  there  was  a 
suit  of  clothes,  a  hat,  a  pair  of  shoes,  other  necessities  and  luxuries 
and  he  still  had  a  good  balance.  He  was  doing  his  own  banking  and 
that  was  good  training  also.  Thousands  of  boys  have  grown  to  man¬ 
hood  in  the  country  without  knowledge  enough  to  cash  a  check  if 
they  could  get  one.  Purely  from  a  financial  standpoint,  however,  ] 
think  the  father  of  that  boy  did  not  lose  anything  by  allowing  his 
son  to  own  and  handle  his  money. 

When  a  girl  puts  a  dozen  cans  of  fruit  or  vegetables  in  the  home 
pantry  the  family  is  a  dollar  in  instead  of  a  dollar  out,  and  that 
means  two  dollars.  The  daughter  should  have  one  of  the  dollars. 
It  does  not  take  long  to  fill  the  pantry  and  thus  get  ready  for  the  win- 
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ter  with  its  superfluity  of  sausage,  spare  ribs,  backbones,  and  other 
meats  galore.  It  means  better  health  in  the  Sunny  South  to  inter¬ 
lard  garden  and  orchard  products  with  the  winter  diet.  It  is  economi¬ 
cal  because  thousands  of  bushels  of  such  food  go  to  waste  in  the 
summer.  It  is  a  matter  of  saving  the  surplus. 

One  Southern  city  of  20,000  population  bought  and  sold  two  mil¬ 
lion  cans  of  fruits  and  vegetables  in  one  year.  The  stuff  was  shinned 
500  miles  and,  of  course,  freights  had  to  be  paid.  Here  is  a  fine 
opportunity  for  the  Girls’  Club  to  make  some  money  and  keep  it  at 
home.  They  have  tackled  the  situation.  Such  work  meets  a  hearty 
response  from  people  everywhere.  In  one  State  the  legislature  gave 
a  four-year  scholarship  to  the  girl  making  the  best  record  just  to 
show  that  they  appreciate  the  wisdom  and  the  service  done  the  State 
and  its  people. 

The  Canning  Club  members  use  the  motto,  “To  Make  the  Best 
Better.”  The  labels  are  so  arranged  that  every  can  of  fruit  and  vege¬ 
tables  can  be  traced  back  to  the  member  who  put  it  up.  In  this  way 
each  girl  is  put  on  her  own  responsibility  and  there  is  a  healthy 
rivalry  to  see  who  can  follow  the  motto  most  successfully.  There 
is  not  only  rivalry  among  individuals,  but  among  the  clubs  and  coun¬ 
ties.  One  of  the  boys  who  won  a  prize  trip  to  Washington  was  heard 
to  remark  that  if  he  did  not  get  the  trip  next  year  he  wanted  a  boy 
from  his  county  to  get  it.  His  success  caused  four  hundred  boys  to 
join  the  club  and  work  to  that  end.  In  many  places  the  club  spirit 
is  being  encouraged  and  prizes  are  offered  to  the  20  boys  who  will 
make  the  best  record  for  their  county.  The  one  thousand  boys  who 
are  to  attend  the  National  Corn  Exposition  are  to  be  county  repre¬ 
sentatives  and  this  is  the  kind  of  representation  which  the  counties 
may  well  covet. 

It  is  a  time  worn  criticism  to  say  that  our  schools  have  dealt  too 
much  in  abstractions.  Children  have  been  taught  things  that  are  far 
away  and  have  remained  in  blissful  ignorance  of  the  most  important 
matters  nearby.  This  is  one  of  the  reasons  that  people  have  been 
slow  to  furnish  financial  support  in  building  schools  and  in  increasing 
the  salaries  of  teachers.  Where  teachers  have  co-operated  cordially 
in  Club  Work  and  have  focused  the  searchlight  of  the  schools  upon 
the  study  of  plants  and  the  soil,  some  amazing  results  have  been  ac¬ 
complished  in  increased  popular  support  for  the  schools.  It  is  a  com¬ 
paratively  easy  matter  to  get  vital  and  interesting  essays,  composi¬ 
tions,  and  histories  on  the  crop  of  corn  and  tomatoes.  It  is  really  a 
delight  to  read  these  productions,  especially  when  they  are  accom¬ 
panied  by  drawings  and  pictures.  In  all  cases  they  reveal  zest  and  in¬ 
terest  which  cannot  be  said  of  old  compositions  on  education,  char¬ 
acter,  and  truth.  Such  work  on  the  part  of  the  pupils  brings  about 
an  appreciation  of  the  teacher  and  an  increase  in  salary  and  support 
much  more  quickly  than  resolutions  in  teachers’  associations  or  articles 
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of  protest  in  school  journals.  The  effects  are  even  more  far-reaching 
in  other  lines.  One  teacher  in  this  work  remarked  a  short  while  ago 
that  her  matrimonial  prospects  had  increased  1,500  per  cent,  in  one 
year.  I  take  that  to  mean  that  she  had  had  fifteen  offers.  You  can 
estimate  for  yourself  how  many  she  had  had  before. 

There  is  increased  family  respectability  in  a  full  pantry  and  a 
plethoric  crib.  There  is  character  building  in  the  growing  of  plants. 
It  develops  observation,  judgment,  patience,  poise,  and  power.  It  is 
pathetic  to  see  a  boy  when  a  drought  is  withering  his  corn.  It  is  in¬ 
spiring  to  see  him  come  back  with  renewed  determination  the  next 
year.  We  had  10,000  boys  in  Texas  in  1910.  Because  of  the  con¬ 
tinued  dry  weather  the  corn  crop  was  almost  a  failure.  Did  the  boys 
give  it  up  and  fall  out?  Not  much.  They  came  back  the  next  year 
13,000  strong.  The  Scouts  may  skirmish,  but  these  boys  do  the  real 
fighting. 

The  County  Superintendent  in  a  Georgia  County  was  very  anxious 
to  enroll  a  certain  boy  in  the  Corn  Club.  The  boy  failed  to  come  out 
to  the  meeting.  The  Superintendent  wrote  him  a  letter,  but  did  not 
hear  from  him.  The  next  thing  he  did  was  to  get  into  his  buggy  and 
go  to  see  the  boy.  After  talking  with  him  very  frankly  for  a  while, 
the  boy  finally  told  him  that  he  did  not  care  to  join  the  Corn  Club 
because  he  did  not  expect  to  be  a  farmer.  He  was  going  to  town. 
The  Superintendent  asked  what  he  was  going  to  do  when  he  went 
to  town.  The  boy  dug  down  in  his  pocket  and  pulled  out  a  dirty  lit¬ 
tle  old  advertisement  from  an  Atlanta  paper  which  read  something 
like  this.  ‘‘Automobile  College;  course  completed  in  three  weeks; 
trains  boys  to  be  expert  chauffeurs;  diplomas  awarded.”  The  boy, 
who  had  a  good  home,  backed  by  a  good  farm,  was  deliberately  pur¬ 
posing  to  spend  his  life  driving  people  about  on  the  streets,  day  or 
night,  or  to  become  the  lackey  boy  of  some  nabob  of  high  finance. 
The  situation  roused  the  Superintendent  and  called  forth  the  best 
that  was  in  him.  He  made  such  a  strong  appeal  that  he  changed  the 
boy’s  purpose.  He  succeeded  in  getting  him  into  the  Corn  Club.  He 
was  a  vigorous  boy  with  plenty  of  red  corpuscles.  He  went  into  the 
contest  with  zest,  won  some  prizes  and  made  some  money.  He  farmed 
several  acres  the  next  year,  and  is  now  taking  an  agricultural  course 
in  order  to  make  more  out  of  that  farm  than  his  father  ever  did. 
Who  knows  but  that  day’s  work  of  that  Superintendent  meant  the 
salvation  of  a  life.  It  is  quite  probable  that  if  the  boy  had  gone  to 
the  city,  he  would  have  drifted  into  temptation,  degradation  and  ruin. 
That  Superintendent  saved  a  boy  that  day,  because  he  changed  a  life 
purpose  and  started  the  process  of  developing  character,  and  man¬ 
hood.  It  is  a  glorious  privilege  to  have  a  hand  in  such  work. 
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THIRD  DAY-MORNING  SESSION 

March  16,  1912 

ADDRESS 

“RURAL  SOCIAL  AND  RELIGIOUS  CONDITIONS.” 

BY  REV.  C.  O.  BEMIES,  Pastor,  Presbyterian  Church,  Mc- 
Cellandtown,  Pa. :  This  beautiful  room  reminds  me  by  contrast  of 
a  country  church.  I  have  been  struck  with  the  magnificent  spirit  that 
has  pervaded  this  whole  assembly  from  beginning  to  end.  It  is  most 
remarkable.  I  have  been  in  a  number  of  conferences,  but  I  must  say 
that  this  is  rather  different,  in  many  respects,  the  keynote  of  which 
is  a  decided  and  keen  interest  in  the  real  things  that  pertain  to  rural 
life  problems. 

I  have  been  asked  to  present  my  own  work,  which  I  don’t  always 
do,  and,  in  order  to  begin  this  I  am  compelled  to  tell  you  how  I  be¬ 
came  interested  in  country  work. 

Having  been  brought  up  in  a  city  all  my  life  I  naturally  wanted 
to  live  in  the  country  at  least  for  a  while,  and  so,  after  graduating 
from  the  theological  seminary,  I  took  a  country  church  with  the  idea 
— and  1  will  show  you  people  that  confession  is  good  for  the  soul — - 
that  I  would  live  in  the  country  for  a  while  for  the  sake  of  getting 
my  sermons  written  out  and  arranged  and  to  get  time  to  prepare 
myself  for  a  better  charge.  I  considered  my  immaturity  and  thought 
I  would  wait  till  I  was  entitled  to  a  better  position  and  a  larger 
church  and  a  harder  time  and  all  that  sort  of  thing. 

That  idea  of  mine  came  to  me  gradually  as  a  species  of  graft.  Any 
man  who  goes  into  the  country  from  the  seminary  or  anywhere  else 
with  the  idea  of  making  it  a  stepping  stone  to  a  better  position  is 
simply  a  grafter  on  the  country  community.  I  haven’t  time  to  give 
a  long  explanatory  description  of  my  success,  so  I  will  just  give  it 
straight  on  these  things.  The  contrast  was  not  so  great  in  regard  to 
rural  conditions  as  I  had  imagined  and  I  determined  right  then  and 
there  that  the  greatest  work  in  the  United  States,  so  far  as  mission¬ 
ary  work  was  concerned  is  right  in  the  country  districts. 

I  began  to  study  and  investigate  the  situation  and  I  found  out  as 
others  have  found  out  that  the  conditions  in  the  average  rural  church 
community  are  very,  very  different  from  that  which  is  usually  in  the 
minds  of  those  who  are  not  in  contact  with  country  people  as  they 
live  at  the  present  time  in  communities  of  the  character  of  that  in 
which  I  am  stationed.  I  was  very  glad  to  hear  Sir  Horace  Plunkett 
here  yesterday  tell  us  that  there  are  two  American  civilizations.  He 
told  what  is  a  fact  when  he  said,  “You  have  two  civilizations  in  the 
United  States,  but  most  people  are  unaware  of  it  and  don’t  know 
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that  they  have  an  urban  civilization  and  a  rural  civilization  and  the 
rural  civilization  is  lived  upon  a  much  lower  plane  than  the  other  at 
every  point  of  life.” 

I  was  also  very  much  pleased  to  hear  what  Mr.  Gifford  Pinchot 
had  to  say  in  regard  to  this  Country  Life  Movement  and  was  inter¬ 
ested  in  his  advocacy  of  the  co-operation  of  the  country  church  in 
the  improvement  of  country  life  and  of  the  value  and  importance 
of  the  country  church  in  effecting  vitally  these  rural  problems  and  the 
importance  of  the  country  church  and  the  pastor  in  vitalizing  every 
department  of  country  life.  I  quote  his  words  in  this  particular.  He 
said :  ‘'The  country  church  is  the  key  to  the  situation  in  combining 
the  country  people  and  getting  them  together  and  in  inspiring  them 
in  all  things  for  mutual  welfare  and  benefit.”  It  is  the  place  of  the 
rural  church  to  take  hold  of  the  rural  problems,  and  it  has  a  tremen¬ 
dous  opportunity.  The  conditions  are  these :  In  general  I  am  criti¬ 
cised  for  making  this  statement,  but  I  would  not  make  it  unless  I  was 
very  sure  of  what  I  was  saying.  It  comes  to  me  as  the  result  of 
actual  work  in  the  communities.  I  wish  to  make  the  statement  that 
we  have  a  lower  plane  of  life — and  I  am  not  saying  whose  fault  it  is 
— in  every  phase  of  country  life.  In  church  life,  morality,  social  life, 
economic  life  and  from  every  point  that  you  may  mention.  We  may 
say  that  it  is  arrested  development.  There  are  many  slum  conditions 
in  the  country  communities  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  the  popu¬ 
lation  and  1  am  firmly  convinced  that  there  is  a  larger  percentage  of 
slum  conditions  in  the  average  country  community  than  in  the  city. 
I  have  not  the  time  to  explain  the  things  I  have  seen  or  known,  but 
it  is  very  evident. 

The  mere  fact,  that  there  is,  according  to  the  last  census,  decrease 
of  owners  who  work  their  own  farms  and  an  increase  of  tenants 
would  lead  one  to  suppose  that  living  is  on  a  lower  plane  religiously, 
morally,  socially,  spiritually,  intellectually  and  economically.  The  de¬ 
crease  of  the  better  popuation  has  presented  to  us  this  condition  and 
to  my  mind  is  proof  of  what  I  say  when  you  come  to  consider  the 
average  character  of  the  tenant — the  renter. 

Country  life  seems,  on  its  surface,  to  be  quite  a  simple  proposi¬ 
tion.  We  go  into  a  country  community  and  we  find  it  to  be  quiet  and 
simple,  but  it  is  really  most  complex.  It  is  made  complex  by  the  in¬ 
dependent  opinions,  actions,  beliefs  and  dispositions  of  the  individuals 
in  that  community.  There  is  an  exaggerated  individualism  in  country 
communities. 

I  want  to  say  a  word  in  praise  of  the  magnificent  survey  work 
which  is  going*  on  in  different  sections  of  the  United  States.  To  my 
mind  it  is  the  most  valuable  work  that  can  be  done  and  no  one  man 
can  praise  it  more  highly  than  I.  I  have  no  criticisms  to  make  in 
regard  to  it,  because  I  see  its  fundamental  value.  There  is  another 
part  to  this  question  which  a  survey  cannot  reach.  It  can  diagnose 
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the  people,  but  the  sentiments  in  a  community  can  only  be  found  out 
by  a  natural  living  with  the  people,  thinking  their  thoughts  with  them, 
not  always  accepting  them,  however,  and  finding  out  by  individual 
contact,  not  in  a  ministerial  way  only,  but  in  a  social  way  and  through 
every  department  of  life,  their  manner  of  life,  the  actual  conditions 
of  their  minds  and  habits,  the  character  of  the  people  and  why  they 
do  these  things  and  why  they  don’t  do  something  else.  Your  sociology 
and  your  pschyology  will  be  upset  entirely.  There  is  a  rural  psych¬ 
ology,  but  it  is  not  classified.  And  you  will  not  get  it  from  the  out¬ 
side  but  must  get  it  from  the  inside  after  long  contact. 

The  rural  pastorate  is  a  specialized  calling  necesitating  a  certain 
type  of  pastor  and  a  certain  type  of  man  that  will  necessitate  the 
calling  into  activity,  into  full  power,  his  every  faculty,  physical,  intel¬ 
lectual,  spiritual  and  everything  else  in  an  all  around  manner.  If  a 
pastor  wishes  to  live  a  strenuous  life  I  commend  him  to  a  country 
pastorate,  but  if  he  wishes  to  live  a  negative  life  he  can  let  the  com¬ 
munity  go  on  just  the  same  as  before.  He  can  pursue  his  own  selfish 
pleasure  unhindered.  The  rural  pastorate  as  conducted  by  an  earnest 
man  is  on  a  par  with  foreign  missionary  work,  because  of  its  neces¬ 
sities  and  the  conditions  under  which  he  will  have  to  work.  There 
needs  to  be,  as  is  well  known,  and  has  been  said  to  us  so  well  before 
by  many  others  at  this  Conference,  a  reconstruction  or  redirection  of 
rural  life  in  all  its  phases. 

Rural  life  is  fundamental  to  national  life,  in  that  the  city  and 
the  nation  must  necessarily  depend  upon  country  life  for  a  supply  of 
energy,  food,  its  raw  materials  for  manufacturing  purposes.  Thus 
rural  life  is  fundamental  to  national  and  city  life. 

The  exodus  of  country  people  to  the  city  also  emphasizes  the  fact 
that  the  city  has  been  and  is  depending  upon  the  country  to  a  large 
extent  for  the  infusion  of  fresh  blood  and  brain.  This  is  shown  by 
the  depletion  of  the  country  communities  according  to  the  last  census. 
I  believe,  therefore,  that  the  mission  of  the  church  is  the  mission  of 
Jesus  Christ.  What  was  the  mission  of  Jesus  Christ?  In  a  sentence, 
the  mission  of  the  church  should  be  the  mission  of  Jesus  Christ  in 
that  Jesus  Christ  was  delegated  to  be  the  Master  of  men.  He  is  the 
General  Manager  of  God  on  this  earth.  His  ever  present  Spirit 
should  be  infused  into  every  phase  of  human  life — city,  urban  or  rural. 
All  things,  as  we  read  in  Paul's  Epistles  are  brought  together  and 
subdued  under  Him  so  that  all  things  on  this  earth  must  be  finally 
brought  to  a  harmoniously  working  whole  under  the  power  and  in¬ 
spiration  and  direction  of  the  Spirit  of  Jesus  Christ.  This  is  the  mis¬ 
sion  of  the  church  of  Jesus  Christ  because  it  is  the  mission  of  the 
Master  of  the  church.  The  mission  then  for  the  pastor  of  a  country 
church  is  to  make  that  particular  community  in  which  the  church  is 
located  a  developing  unit  on  earth  for  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven. 
There  is  a  necessity  for  sociology  and  christianologv,  but  all  must  be 
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centered  in  Jesus  Christ.  He  is  the  General  Manager  of  God,  and 
the  rural  community  should  be  a  local  center  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Heaven  on  earth  to  be  developed  by  His  representative  more  and  more. 
I  believe  that  the  whole  membership  of  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  is 
fast  coming  into  the  realization  of  its  proper  mission.  I  don’t  believe 
that  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  in  general  as  yet  fully  understands  the 
scope  of  its  mission  but  it  is  fast  awakening  to  the  fact. 

Over  ten  years  ago,  after  I  had  been  in  my  first  charge  for  two 
and  one-half  years  and  had  made  a  special  study  of  conditions  psych¬ 
ologically  and  otherwise,  the  question  came  up  whether  I  should  go 
into  the  practical  end  of  the  work.  I  stood  at  the  parting  of  the 
ways  ten  years  ago  and  the  question  was  in  which  field  could  I  do 
the  most  good  :  As  a  writer  or  a  lecturer  on  theological  matters,  or 
to  go  into  a  country  community  and  actually  try  to  put  into  practice 
the  principles  which  came  to  me  and  to  others  and  so  try  to  make  a 
demonstration  of  the  mission  of  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  in  a  par¬ 
ticular  locality. 

My  Y.  M.  C.  A.  training  of  three  years  decided  me,  after  another 
very  long  struggle,  to  make  a  practical  test  so  I  entered  the  country 
community  in  which  I  have  been  actively  engaged  for  very  nearly 
ten  years.  My  standard  was  this  and  the  principles  embraced  would 
revolve  around  it :  That  the  country  church  has  the  opportunity  of 
being  the  center  of  a  community  and  the  pastor  has  the  opportunity  of 
being  the  uniting  part  and  a  representative  of  the  Church  of  Jesus 
Christ  in  that  locality.  In  the  first  place,  I  knew  that  I  must  live 
among  the  people  for  a  long  time  before  I  could  become  adjusted  to 
them  and  they  to  me.  A  superficial  survey,  while  it  is  helpful,  does 
not  reach  the  true  motives  underlying  their  actions.  These  must  be 
taken  into  account  if  we  would  effect  results  in  a  local  community. 

The  first  thing  then  that  I  began  to  do  in  that  community  was  to 
strengthen  the  existing  lines  of  work,  because  customs  in  every  com¬ 
munity  are  established — an  actual  fact  that  must  be  taken  into  consid¬ 
eration.  In  the  beginning  of  rural  work  we  cannot  go  against  the 
customs  the  people  have  developed  in  their  habits  and  in  their  minds. 
If  we  try  to  go  against  custom  established  in  any  part  of  the  work 
we  shall  fail,  especially  if  we  do  it  suddenly.  We  must  strengthen 
existing  religious  lines  of  work,  church  services,  young  people’s  so¬ 
cieties,  Sunday  school  work  by  all  active  and  well  known  methods  of 
Christian  work,  and  this  is  one  of  the  very  first  things  that  we  must 
do.  Gradually,  meanwhile,  we  become  adjusted  to  the  people  and  they 
to  us  in  every  particular  of  intimate  intercourse,  seeing  things  from 
their  standpoint  and  then  we  know  how  to  take  them.  I  want  to  say 
right  here,  before  I  pass  on,  that  in  all  the  institutional  work  that 
we  have  been  able  to  perform  we  have  not  lost  sight  at  all  of  the 
spiritual,  but  have  made  it  the  actual  center  of  everything  that  is  done, 
so  that  instead  of  secularizing  the  church  to  the  detriment  of  the  re- 
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ligious  side  our  institutional  work  has  been  spiritualized,  so  that  I 
like  to  say  that  we  don’t  secularize  religion,  but  we  spiritualize  every¬ 
thing.  In  order  to  arouse  the  sentiment  of  the  community  it  is  abso¬ 
lutely  necessary  that  much  of  the  work  itself  must  be  done  in  the 
field  in  the  locality  bv  men  and  women  on  the  field,  as  things  can  be 
better  done  by  some  person  in  the  community  who  is  permanently 
located  there.  The  things  to  be  accomplished  I  shall  mention  in  a 
brief  outline,  but  you  can  understand  that  a  great  deal  more  can  be 
done  than  I  have  time  to  mention. 

We  have  taken  in  as  many  members  during  the  ten  years  of  my 
pastorate  as  had  been  taken  in  during  the  whole  previous  history  of 
the  church,  which  was  organized  in  1830.  This  is  a  part  of  the 
spiritual  branch  of  the  work.  We  try  to  aid  and  develop  the  social 
side  of  life  in  this  community,  and  I  would  like  to  say  here  that 
whether  a  person  is  a  member  of  the  church  or  not,  if  he  is  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  social  side  of  our  work,  it  makes  no  difference  so  far  as 
our  interest  in  him  is  concerned.  If  he  is  a  member  of  the  community, 
and  if  he  is  not  interested  in  the  church  at  all  in  any  way,  by  some 
point  he  is  interested  in  his  community  and  we  try  to  reach  that  young 
man  or  woman  through  some  channel  in  which  he  is  already  interested, 
whether  it  is  in  singing  or  instrumental  music,  or  if  it  is  in  play,  par¬ 
ties  or  in  some  entertainment ;  if  there  is  anything  going  on  along  those 
lines  in  the  neighborhood,  something  that  will  touch  him  at  the  point 
in  which  he  may  be  interested  we  will  try  to  secure  his  co-operation 
and  lead  him  along,  but  not  too  rapidly;  for  if  we  try  to  do  that  we 
put  him  back  beyond  our  reach.  But  when  he  once  is  interested,  he 
usually  comes  into  the  church  and  so  we  have  socialized,  in  a  spiritual 
manner,  as  you  understand,  the  various  activities  of  socials,  festivals, 
and  the  various  country  amusements  which  are  generally  employed  in 
church  work,  which  we  have  done  and  carried  on  and  inaugurated  as 
something  new  in  that  community.  We  have  socialized  the  church. 
If  anybody  comes  to  the  service  that  is  not  known,  some  one  will 
speak  to  him  and  tell  him  he  is  glad  to  have  him  at  the  church  and 
by  a  cordial  hearty  greeting,  which  is  a  sort  of  a  family  arrangement, 
we  have  a  good  spirit  pervading  the  whole  that  you  feel  when  you 
come  into  the  church.  We  have  tried  to  socialize  the  spiritual  life 
and  we  have  spiritualized  the  social  life  in  every  department.  Before 
I  came  there  the  young  people  were  commonly  interested  in  dancing 
and  card  playing,  not  excessively,  but  I  need  not  explain  how  these 
things  lead  to  degeneration  at  least  in  the  country  communities.  I 
didn’t  preach  very  much  about  dancing  or  card  parties,  but  inaugurated 
something  else  of  a  social  character  to  take  its  place.  If  I  spoke  about 
these  things  at  all  I  spoke  about  them  just  incidentally.  Now,  you 
hardly  ever  hear  of  even  one  or  two  going  to  a  dance,  of  those  who 
are  interested  in  our  work,  because  they  are  interested  in  other  things. 
We  try  to  have  entertainments  and  amateur  plays  on  hand  all  the 
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time  and  they  are  being  prepared  for  presentation  or  they  are  prepar¬ 
ing  themselves  in  one  way  or  another  for  some  social  function,  and  so 
you  see  the  inside  of  this  whole  relationship  of  the  country  church’s 
mission,  spiritualizing  its  social  life  and  contributing  to  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  Jesus  Chrst’s  Kingdom.  The  social  life  is  a  part  of  our 
spiritual  life.  The  intellectual  life  of  the  community  is  a  possibility 
in  the  hands  of  the  church  and  the  pastor  if  he  takes  advantage  of  his 
opportunity.  How  can  a  pastor  do  this  ?  He  can  speak  with  illus¬ 
trated  sermons  and  he  can  speak  on  other  occasions,  in  school  gath¬ 
erings  on  higher  education;  he  can  recommend  the  taking  of  papers 
and  magazines  and  correspondence  courses  by  his  young  people  and 
by  the  older  people ;  he  can  stimulate  them  to  a  better  intellectual  life. 
Thus  begins  the  development  of  a  spiritual  life  by  an  interest  in  the 
intellectual  life.  The  power  and  presence  of  Jesus  Christ  may  thus 
work  through  the  church  and  through  the  Christians  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood. 

We  had  no  high  school  in  our  community;  ours  is  just  simply  a 
township  containing  two  hundred  and  fifty  people,  babies  and  ail  in¬ 
cluded,  with  the  surrounding  open  country  territory ;  with  coke  towns 
here  and  there  darkening  the  atmosphere  so  that  we  have  a  treble  com¬ 
bination  consisting  of  a  small  town,  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  people, 
an  open  country  and  coal  and  coke  towns.  We  are  building  up  an 
institutional  church  with  these  environments  in  McClellandtown. 

The  intellectual  life  can  be  spiritualized  and  inspired  by  the  coun¬ 
try  pastor.  I  soon  began  carrying  on  the  campaign  for  the  establish¬ 
ing  of  a  high  school  in  our  community.  It  took  two  years  to  cultivate 
the  sentiment  of  the  community  by  various  means,  which  may  sug¬ 
gest  themselves  to  your  mind,  and  then  when  we  put  the  proposition 
before  the  school  board  it  only  took  five  minutes  to  establish  a  high 
school.  One  director  said,  “All  the  people  in  my  section  want  a  high 
school.”  Another  director  said,  “The  same  way  around  up  our  way.” 
And  afterwards  a  motion  was  made  to  that  effect  and  put  before  the 
board  and  without  any  other  discussion  was  carried  and  thus  the 
high  school  was  established  in  five  minutes — no,  established  with  two 
years  of  our  work.  If  we  had  put  the  arguments  up  to  the  School 
Board  right  off  without  this  previous  development  and  sentiment  it 
would  have  hung  fire  to  this  very  day,  but  I  knew  my  people  and  in 
recommending  such  a  good  thing  as  a  high  school,  I  did  not  attempt 
to  present  a  snap  argument  to  the  School  board  until  the  public  sen¬ 
timent  was  created,  and  public  sentiment  changes  awfully  slowly  in 
that  country.  Our  idea  of  work  then  is  to  work  along  every  line  of 
sentiment  for  better  movements,  the  same  as  trying  to  create  public 
sentiment  in  regard  to  good  roads,  better  road  building  and  better 
road  management.  I  have  been  in  the  campaign,  simultaneously  in 
the  road  building  movement  with  other  lines  of  improvement  work, 
and  we  argue  that  a  better  road  is  the  highway  of  the  Lord  to  the 
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church ;  and  that  we  also  need  better  church  buildings  and  better  church 
surroundings.  Have  you  ever  been  in  a  country  church  where  the  air 
has  been  shut  off  immediately  after  the  last  service,  and  the  building 
not  opened  up  until  immediately  before  the  people  are  let  in  to  the 
next  service,  who  further  vitiate  the  air.  Then  you  will  understand 
what  that  means.  And  this,  too,  can  be  improved. 

We  believe  that  everything  is  spiritual  and  I  will  say  that  ma¬ 
terial  progress  has  been  obtained  in  the  surrounding  country  in  actual 
road  building  through  spiritual  work  in  our  community.  We  have 
a  church  paper,  also,  which  has  been  published  for  three  years  and  that 
has  been  a  tremendous  factor  for  the  community  betterment  or  church 
betterment.  It  is  distributed  to  every  house  in  the  community.  The 
politics  of  the  community  are  as  bad  or  worse  than  in  the  city  in 
proportion  to  the  number  of  people  living  in  the  country  and  they  can 
buy  some  votes  there  just  as  they  can  in  the  city.  We  have  had  padded 
lists  and  repeaters,  not  a  great  many  but  man  for  man  a  good  per¬ 
centage,  and  that  is  true,  as  I  have  it  from  the  State  politicians  them¬ 
selves. 

Moral  reforms  are  part  and  parcel  of  the  country  church’s  mis¬ 
sion.  By  standing  squarely  on  every  public  moral  question  the  pastor 
gains  the  respect  of  everybody.  If  he  is  a  trimmer  and  a  political  cow¬ 
ard  he  is  looked  down  upon  in  the  community.  They  learn  to  know 
a  man  and  they  judge  him  as  they  do  a  horse  or  a  cow  or  a  hog.  They 
know  them  when  they  see  them.  They  have  a  peculiar  and  true  in¬ 
sight  into  the  characteristics  that  make  up  a  minister  and  they  will 
not  trust  you  until  they  know  you  and  they  will  not  follow  you  until 
they  know  you  and  I  am  glad  of  it.  There  have  been  too  many  fakes 
in  the  country  as  well  as  elsewhere  and  the  country  people  are  con¬ 
servative  because  they  are  on  the  defensive  and  you  have  to  work 
your  way  into  their  good  graces  by  actually  living  the  things  you 
preach.  You  cannot  say  to  them,  “Do  as  I  tell  you,  not  as  I  do.”  We 
are  judged  by  the  very  acute  perceptions  of  the  men  and  women  out¬ 
side  of  the  church  as  well  as  in  it  as  to  what  a  country  clergyman 
ought  to  be.  They  demand  certain  qualities  in  him  and  this  he  must 
understand  if  he  wishes  to  effect  changes  in  rural  conditions. 

I  have  practically  given  you  an  outline  of  what  I  had  to  say,  but 
I  feel  that  I  have  not  at  all  given  you  an  adequate  idea  of  what  I 
wished  to  give  you  as  to  the  principles  of  Jesus  Christ  in  rural  church 
work  and  the  opportunity  to  improve  conditions  in  the  application  of 
these  principles  to  each  indivdual  community.  There  is  an  increase 
in  the  number  of  ministers  who  are  making  the  rural  church  a  defi¬ 
nite  calling.  There  should  be  a  greater  increase  of  men  who  go  into 
the  country  church  and  who  take  the  right  kind  of  view  of  its  work 
and  of  the  materials  it  reaches  in  the  community  and  recognize  the 
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necessity  for  holding  and  developing  this  material  for  Jesus  Christ. 
Scholars  call  it  sociology;  I  call  it  christianology — the  development  of 
Christ's  work  to  improve  human  welfare. 

ADDRESS 

“THE  SPIRIT  AND  PLACE  OF  THE  RURAL 

SOCIAL  SURVEY.” 

BY  REV.  G.  F.  WELLS,  Secy.  Federal  Council  of  the  Churches 
of  Christ  in  America,  New  York  City :  The  purpose  of  this  study  of 
the  rural  social  survey,  from  the  point  of  view  of  State-wide  effort,  and 
with  special  reference  to  the  country  church,  is  to  bring  forth  some  sug¬ 
gestions  which  may  be  helpful  in  developing  the  practical  side  of  this 
important  work.  The  spirit  of  this  study  is  that  of  the  scientific 
method.  It  is  also  that  of  actual  survey  experience  in  rural  fields. 
The  problems  of  too  numerous  dead  churches,  underpaid  and  unin¬ 
spired  ministers,  self-centered  and  pharisaic  laymen,  and  communities 
which  have  more  of  the  characteristics  of  war  than  of  peace  will 
never  be  solved  without  the  determined  use  of  the  scientific  method. 
On  the  other  hand,  this  method  must  have  back  of  it  a  large  amount 
of  field  experience. 

These  few  moments  may  not  place  in  the  hands  of  country  min¬ 
isters,  rural  business  men,  farmers,  experts  in  rural  education  or  any 
other  social  service  leaders  in  agricultural  districts  any  particular  set 
of  tools  with  which  they  may  develop  the  social  life  of  their  commu¬ 
nities.  It  may  rob  them  of  some  of  the  equipments  they  have  thought 
ideal.  But  we  hope  to  point  the  way  to  a  new  spirit,  to  a  truer,  larger, 
more  statesmanlike  insight  and  interest  in  the  problem  of  rural  so¬ 
cial  investigation. 

For  some  time  past  it  has  been  thought  by  those  who  are  actively 
studying  the  subject,  that  the  time  is  yet  far  in  the  future  when  the 
attempt  can  profitably  be  made  to  get  standard  or  uniform  methods 
of  the  rural  social  survey.  It  has  been  thought  that  it  would  be  like 
the  attempt  to  standardize  manhood  in  the  kindergarten  room,  with 
nothing  but  childhood  to  deal  with. 

This  conclusion  has  not  been  based  without  good  reasons. 

1.  We  have  had,  previous  to  very  recent  date,  no  manuals  or 
handbooks  for  the  making  of  rural  social  surveys.  There  have  been 
numerous  schemes  by  which  trained  experts  might  make  social  analyses 
of  rural  fields,  and  the  well-beaten  paths  by  which  the  denominations 
have  gathered  their  financial  and  membership  statistics.  There  have 
been  plans  for  the  house-to-house  canvass,  and  manuals  also  to  guide 
in  the  social  investigation  of  urban  districts.  But  there  have  not 
been,  until  very  recently,  handbooks  for  general  and  public  use  for  the 
social  survey  of  rural  communities. 

2.  We  may  not  have  had  an  adequate  idea  of  the  real  meaning 
or  definition  of  the  rural  social  survey. 
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Let  us  now  try  to  present  such  a  definition.  The  social  life  of  a 
community  is  the  result  of  inter-action  or  co-operation  among-  all  the 
factors  which  go  to  make  up  that  community,  as  far  as  these  tend 
toward  the  highest  ideal  of  the  community.  We  think  especially  of 
the  factors  because  of  which  social  groups  are  formed.  These  factors 
are  the  natural  resources,  and  the  economic,  educational,  civic,  recrea¬ 
tional,  remedial  and  religious  agencies. 

A  social  survey  is  largely  an  inventory  or  systematic  account¬ 
taking  of  all  these  factors,  in  their  community  relationships.  A  social 
survey,  furthermore,  has  a  moral  aspect.  It  must  bear  toward  bring¬ 
ing  the  community  as  near  as  possible  to  its  ultimate  ideal. 

A  true,  social  survey  has  a  horizontal  dimension.  It  must  be  in¬ 
clusive  of  all  community  factors.  An  economic  survey  of  a  commu¬ 
nity  is  a  social  survey  of  that  community,  only  as  it  is  inclusive  of 
all  the  factors  of  the  community  from  their  economic  aspect.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  an  educational  survey,  a  boys’  work  survey,  or  a 
Sunday  school  survey.  Bearing  this  vital  point  in  mind  will  lead  us 
to  the  spirit  of  co-operation  in  this  matter,  so  that  much  duplication 
will  be  avoided  and  the  same  facts  given  their  many-sided  interpre¬ 
tations. 

A  social  survey  has  a  perpendicular  dimension  also.  It  must  reach 
toward  the  betterment  of  existing  conditions.  It  cannot  be  separated 
from  a  community  or  social  program.  A  mere  economic  survey  of  a 
community  is  dead  if  it  is  divorced  from  the  religious  spirit  and  motive. 

In  the  light  of  a  reliable,  social  philosophy  of  community  build¬ 
ing,  it  has  been  shown,  for  instance,  that  any  normal,  growing  church, 
from  its  infancy  to  the  period  of  full  social  maturity,  has  an  actual  ex¬ 
perience  of  seven  distinct  stages.  The  first  stage  is  that  of  the  wor¬ 
ship  group.  The  second,  that  of  the  service  group.  The  third,  ,  that 
of  the  fellowship  group.  The  fourth,  that  of  the  co-operative  group. 
The  fifth,  that  of  the  substitutional  group.  The  sixth,  that  of  the 
community  group,  and  the  seventh,  that  of  the  world  group. 

It  is  not  our  purpose  now  to  discuss  the  social  program  of  the 
country  church  excepting  as  it  throws  light  on  the  spirit  and  place 
of  the  rural  social  survey.  The  purpose  of  the  rural  social  survey,  as 
it  touches  the  functions  of  the  church,  is  to  determine,  at  any  given 
time,  in  which  of  the  seven  groups  or  stages  the  church  is  having  its 
life  experience. 

In  the  light  of  the  true  meaning  of  the  social  survey  for  rural 
communities,  it  may  seem  that  we  must  wait  a  long  time  before  we 
can  get  standard  or  uniform  methods  for  such  work. 

It  might  seem  that  my  experience  in  1904  must  be  many  times  re¬ 
peated.  In  seeking  a  set  of  questions  by  which  truly  social  or  com¬ 
munity  studies  could  be  made  in  rural  or  village  New  England,  I  spent 
more  hard  study  in  writing  the  first  questionaire  than  in  all  the  rest 
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of  the  work.  May  not  the  time  soon  come  when  all  prospective  rural 
social  investigators,  among  whom  every  country  minister  should  be 
one,  will  be  able  to  dispense  with  the  exhausting  task  of  writing  ques- 
tionaires,  spend  but  a  brief  moment  in  selection  from  among  a  few 
well  developed  handbooks,  and  proceed  almost  immediately  with  full 
enthusiasm  and  power,  in  the  actual  field  of  social  discovery? 

3.  The  great  diversity  of  efforts  already  made  in  the  field  of  social 
investigation  make  standardization  seem  extremely  difficult.  One  day 
Theodore  Roosevelt’s  Country  Life  Commission  is  in  the  field  for 
facts.  The  next  it  is  the  Men  and  Religion  Forward  Movement.  The 
representative  of  some  theological  seminary,  religious  periodical,  Home 
Mission  board  or  special  social  service  foundation  will  launch  an  ex¬ 
tended  questionaire. 

After  the  rural  community  has  furnished  the  State  Board  of 
Health,  the  State  Board  of  Education,  the  State  xAgricultural  Com¬ 
mission,  the  United  States  Census  Bureau  to  say  nothing  of  denomi¬ 
national  statistics,  Sunday  School  statistics,  Y.  M.  C.  A.  statistics, 
we  come  near  to  the  place  of  bewilderment.  How  then  standardiza¬ 
tion  or  uniformity  in  this  perplexing  situation. 

No  socially  trained  student  of  country  life  goes  very  far  in  his 
work  before  he  comes  to  realize  that  the  task  of  social  investigation 
is  coincident  with  all  true  social  activity.  The  social  survey  is  not  a 
thing  which  can  be  accomplished  at  one  time  and  then  laid  down  for 
two  or  ten  years  and  taken  up  as  a  minor  detail  of  life.  It  is  not  to 
a  community  what  getting  a  hair-cut  or  buying  a  suit  of  clothes  is 
to  a  man.  The  social  survey  is  a  continuous  process.  It  is  to  the 
community  what  seeing  is  to  the  individual.  Two-fifths  at  least  of 
the  sum  total  of  human  life  is  in  the  nature  of  investigating  the  con¬ 
ditions  necessary  to  that  life.  In  the  same  way,  something  like  two- 
fifths  of  the  work  of  truly  progressive  rural  organizations,  bent  upon 
the  fulfilment  of  their  social  programs,  is  in  the  nature  of  social 
survey  work. 

What  then  is  the  solution  of  the  problem? 

A  study  of  the  literature  upon  this  subject  seems  to  indicate  three 
types  of  rural  investigations.  These  are  not,  necessarily,  mutually  ex¬ 
clusive. 

The  first  may  be  called  the  expert’s  survey.  The  leading  example 
of  this  is  that  presented  by  the  organization  and  work  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Church  and.  Country  Life  of  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Home 
Missions.  The  results  of  this  equipment  for  rural  investigations  are 
of  great  public  and  general  importance.  The  plan  is  designated  as 
an  expert’s  survey,  because  the  elaborate  questionaires  and  plans  for 
chart  drafting  are  for  use  only  by  trained  investigators.  The  com¬ 
munity  studies  now  in  progress  in  Massachusetts,  under  the  leader¬ 
ship  of  E.  Tallmadge  Root  of  the  State  Federation  of  Churches,  is 
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of  this  class.  The  expert's  survey,  because  it  is  the  easiest  to  oper¬ 
ate,  will  be  much  in  vogue  for  a  long  time  to  come.  (What  is  gained 
in  speed,  however,  is  apt  to  be  lost  in  power.  Coming  from  experts, 
it  is  apt  to  remain  with  them  and  to  fail,  after  all,  in  its  general  public 
mission.) 

The  second  type  of  investigations  may  be  called  the  special  subject 
surveys.  Any  bibliography  upon  this  subject  will  show  many  such 
studies  in  rural  fields.  Any  individual  or  organization  which  sees  the 
need  and  can  provide  for  meeting  it  can  make  studies  of  this  class. 
We  have  not  begun  to  realize  the  possibilities  of  this  type  of  work. 

The  third  type  of  rural  research  may  be  called  the  co-operative 
rural  social  survey.  We  all  seem  to  be  struggling  toward  the  perfec¬ 
tion  of  this  policy  of  work.  Such  a  plan  will  be  the  outcome  of  our 
efforts  toward  standardization.  The  leading  requirements  of  this 
kind  of  work  will  be  discussed  in  our  closing  sections.  This  is  distinc¬ 
tively  the  people’s  survey. 

The  remainder  of  this  study  will  be  given  to  a  discussion  of  the 
conditions  and  requirements  of  the  people's  or  the  co-operative  rural 
social  survey. 

In  this,  we  desire  to  aid,  not  the  expert  alone,  but  the  average  rural 
worker,  to  get  in  touch  with  the  means  of  knowing  his  field  well 
enough  to  enable  him  to  minister  to  it  worthily  and  efficiently,  as  well 
as  to  make  such  study  a  means  of  fellowship  with  all  other  similar 
social  workers. 

Let  us  answer  a  few  questions  which  will  enlarge  our  point  of  view. 

1.  What  is  the  relation  of  the  house-to-house  canvass  to  the  social- 
survey  ? 

A  house-to-house  canvass  of  a  community  is  not  a  social  survey 
of  that  community.  It  is,  however,  a  most  necessary  help  or  means  to 
the  survey.  The  relation  of  a  canvass  to  a  survey  is  that  of  a  part 
to  its  whole. 

2.  What  is  the  relation  of  denominational  statistics  to  the  re¬ 
ligious  side  of  the  rural  social  survey? 

Every  pastor  is  familiar  with  the  task  of  preparing  the  financial 
and  membership  statistics  of  his  local  church  for  denominational  super¬ 
intendents,  clerks,  conferences,  dioceses,  synods,  etc.  Here  is  a  be¬ 
ginning  which  must  not  be  ignored.  It  is  survey  work  which  should 
not  be  duplicated.  As  the  years  advance,  these  statistics  are  coming 
more  and  more  to  express  the  social  point  of  view'.  It  is  not  difficult 
for  us  to  prophecy  the  time  when  the  survey  idea  will  have  devel¬ 
oped  to  that  point  when  not  only  will  denominational  officials  and 
chief  judicatories  require  that  instead  of  the  more  fundamental  mem¬ 
bership  and  financial  statistics  alone,  each  pastor  will  be  given  a  well- 
rounded  social  survey  questionaire,  and  be  expected  to  furnish  thor¬ 
ough  and  valuable  survey  information  to  the  denominational  head- 
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quarters.  These  questionaires  will  not  only  be  uniform  throughout 
each  separate  denomination  but  among  all  denominations.  Further¬ 
more,  it  will  be  expected  that  the  theological  seminaries  will  train 
all  preachers  in  the  furnishing  of  such  material.  A  considerable  be¬ 
ginning  has  already  been  made  in  this  direction.  Denominational  year 
books  even  now  contain  reports  of  most  valuable  social  surveys,  made 
by  deomi national  committees  and  secretaries. 

3.  What  is  the  relation  of  the  social  survey  of  one  single  com¬ 
munity  to  a  general  survey  of  rural  conditions  throughout  a  county 
or  state?  This  question  is  the  hardest  of  all  because  it  involves  all 
of  the  factors  and  conditions  which  relate  to  the  whole  work.  We 
cannot  tell  the  whole  story  of  the  spirit  and  place  of  the  rural  social 
survey  without  giving  at  least  an  outline  of  such  a  comprehensive 
plan.  We  will  further  illustrate  the  principles  and  methods  involved 
in  the  survey  movement  by  suggesting  a  general  plan  for  a  state-wide 
work. 

These  suggestions  indicate  the  standpoint  of  the  country  church 
since  my  work  and  experience  extend  along  that  line.  Place  should  be 
given  to  the  agricultural  commission,  the  agricultural  college,  the  pub¬ 
lic  schools,  the  State  Board  of  Education,  and  other  organizations. 

In  the  making  of  a  State-wide  survey  of  social  conditions  in  country 
communities,  seven  things  are  necessary.  They  are:  i.  An  Execu¬ 
tive  Head.  2.  A  Central  Survey  Council.  3.  A  Survey  Policy.  4. 
A  Directory  of  Co-operating  Officials  and  Organizations.  5.  A  Sur¬ 
vey  Manual.  6.  An  Enlistment  of  Co-operation.  7.  The  Report 
of  the  Survey. 

I.  AN  EXECUTIVE  HEAD. 

If  a  successful  rural  survey  of  a  State  is  to  be  made,  some  one 
person  must  be  the  head  of  that  work.  To  get  this  leader  is  perhaps 
the  most  important  task  connected  with  a  survey. 

II.  A  CENTRAL  SURVEY  COUNCIL. 

There  will  be  needed  what  may  be  called  a  Central  Survey  Coun¬ 
cil.  For  this  Council  it  will  be  well  to  utilize,  enlist,  or  appoint  a 
small  group  of  responsible  leaders  of  the  churches  and  organizations 
of  the  State  that  are  in  readiness  to  render  responsible  and  efficient 
co-operation. 

In  securing  this  Central  Survey  Council,  let  it  be  borne  in  mind 
that  it  is  not  always  necessary  to  form  a  new  organization,  or  even 
committees  for  the  work.  The  Executive  Committee  of  any  repre¬ 
sentative  state  organization  which  has  the  common  goodwill  and  lead¬ 
ership,  constitutes  an  ideal  council. 

It  is  the  function  and  not  the  name  that  is  wanted.  Any  organi¬ 
zation  that  can  do  the  work  is  sufficient. 
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The  duty  of  the  Central  Survey  Council  would  be  to  aid  the  execu¬ 
tive  head  in  the  districting  of  the  State  and  in  selecting  the  leaders 
and  helpers  for  the  work  in  each  district. 

The  Central  Survey  Council  might  be  charged  with  appointing  a 
Committee  on  Publicit}^  and  also  on  Finance.  The  financial  problem 
of  this  survey  may  be  handled  according  to  the  suggestions  made  in 
later  paragraphs  of  this  discussion.  There  might  be  a  Literature 
Committee  of  the  Survey  Council  to  have  charge  of  the  selection  of 
the  manual,  the  selection  and  modelling  of  the  form  letter  for  enlist¬ 
ing  workers  and  also  in  the  preparation  of  the  final  report  of  the 
Survey. 

III.  A  SURVEY  POLICY. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  social  surveys,  according  to  the  method  by 
which  they  are  made.  The  first  is  internal  and  the  second,  external. 

In  the  case  of  the  internal  survey,  the  responsibility  is  upon  those 
in  the  community,  who  are  thereby  prepared  to  fulfill  that  responsibilty. 

In  this  case  of  the  external  survey,  someone  comes  in  from  the 
outside  and  launches  special  machinery  by  which  the  survey  is  made. 

I  believe  in  the  internal  survey  because  it  is  cheaper.  It  does  not 
require  the  organization,  training  and  support  of  a  new  set  of  work¬ 
ers.  It  is  more  effective.  It  gives  those  who  are  responsible  for  the 
welfare  of  the  field  the  information  they  need  for  fulfilling  that  re¬ 
sponsibility.  It  is  safe.  The  external  survey  causes  unnecessary  hard 
feelings.  When  the  expert  arrives,  one  may  well  ask,  where  is  the 
anaesthetic?  The  internal  survey  is  in  harmony  with  the  co-operative 
principle. 

IV.  A  DIRECTORY  OF  CO-DPERATING  OFFICIALS  AND  ORGANIZATIONS. 

The  Directory  may  be  worked  out  by  the  executive  head  of  the 
Survey  or  by  the  Central  Survey  Council.  On  its  religious  side,  it 
should  include  all  of  those  having  official  relation  to  the  churches 
such  as  Home  Missionary  Secretaries,  Methodist  District  Superintend¬ 
ents,  Protestant  Episcopal  Bishops,  Secretaries  of  State  Conventions 
of  Churches,  Chairmen  or  Secretaries  of  Committees  or  Commissions 
on  Country  Life,  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Secretaries,  Editors  of  Religious  Peri¬ 
odicals  or  periodicals  that  may  be  enlisted  in  the  service  of  religious 
welfare.  If  the  State  is  small,  it  might  be  well  to  include  in  this  Di¬ 
rectory  all  the  country  ministers. 

V.  A  SURVEY  MANUAL. 

A  leading  necessity  for  the  rural  survey  of  a  State  is  a  manual, 
the  leading  part  of  which  should  be  a  Questionaire.  The  Questionaire 
should  be  sufficiently  complete  so  that  answers  to  the  questions  would 
secure  information  which  would  be  sociologically  valid  and  important 
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At  the  same  time  the  survey  should  be  so  simple  that  those  actually 
making  the  investigation  of  the  geographical  units  will  not  need  ex¬ 
tended  special  training  for  this  work.  It  might  be  suggested  and 
urged  that  a  manual  be  used  such  as  would  be  of  service  to  each 
worker  in  his  own  task  of  community  analysis  and  leadership.  It 
might  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  object  of  this  survey  is  not  to  secure 
statistics  so  much  as  to  secure  better  communities. 

How  may  we  secure  an  adequate  survey  manual? 

There  seems  to  be  but  one  answer  to>  this  question.  It  must  come 
by  a  process  of  standardization.  Let  us  rejoice  that  at  last  we  have 
something  to  standardize.  Three  rural  social  survey  handbooks  are 
in  the  field.  The  first  is  entitled  “ A  Social  Survey  for  Rural  Com¬ 
munities, ’’  written  and  published  by  the  writer  of  the  present  paper. 
The  second  is  by  Rev.  C.  J.  Galpin  of  Madison,  Wisconsin.  It  is  en¬ 
titled,  “A  Method  of  Making  a  Social  Survey  of  a  Rural  Commu¬ 
nity/’  The  third,  “A  Social  Service  Program  for  the  Parish/’  is  by 
Rev.  F.  M.  Crouch,  Field  Secretary  of  the  Joint  Commission  on  Social 
Service  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church.  The  plain  task  in  secur¬ 
ing  the  desired  manual,  is  the  mere  work  of  selection  or  integration 
and  this  may  readily  be  done  by  the  Central  Survey  Council. 

It  is  quite  unnecessary  to  discuss  the  two  remaining  points,  “The 
enlistment  of  Co-operation”  and  “The  Report  of  the  Survey.”  With 
such  information  at  hand  as  the  Social  Survey  Bibliography  makes 
possible  any  Central  Survey  Council  can  work  out  these  phases,  vitally 
important  though  they  may  be,  of  the  people’s  or  the  Co-operative 
Rural  Social  Survey. 
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Wells,  George  Frederick,  Church  Federation  as  a  Practical  Proposi¬ 
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Wells,  Rev.  George  Frederick,  The  Country  Church’s  Need — A  First¬ 
hand  Study.  (Expositor,  January,  1911.  V.  12,  pp.  181-4, 
No.  4.) 

Wells,  Rev.  George  Frederick,  Standard  Research  and  Christian  Prog¬ 
ress.  ( Second  Annual  Report  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Federal  Council  of  the  Churches  of  Christ  in  America,  1912. 
pp.  62-65.  215  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  City.) 

Wells,  Rev.  George  Frederick,  State  Plans  for  Church  and  Country 
Life  Surveys.  (Union  Herald,  March,  1912,  Ridgefield  Park, 
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Wells,  Rev.  George  Frederick,  The  Status  of  Rural  Vermont.  (68  pp. 
Reprint  and  in  Twenty-third  Vermont  Agricultural  Report,  1903. 
Montpelier,  Vt.  Vermont  State  Library.) 

Wells,  Rev.  George  Frederick,  Vermont  and  the  Rural  Church. 
(Northwestern  Christian  Advocate,  March  23,  1910.) 

Wells,  Rev.  George  Frederick,  What  is  the  Methodist  Church  Doing 
for  Rural  Life?  (Christian  Advocate,  March  14,  1912.  5  cents. 
150  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City.) 

Wilson,  Rev.  Warren  H.,  Ph.D.,  Community  Study  by  Groups. 
(Pamphlet,  1911,  119  pp.  25  cents.  Missionary  Education 
Movement,  156  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City.) 

Wilson,  Rev.  Warren  H.,  Ph.D.,  Quaker  Hill,  (168  pp.  May  be  se¬ 
cured  from  the  Author,  156  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York.  1907. 
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ADDRESS 

“CO-OPERATION  IN  CHURCH  WORK.” 

BY  DR.  WARREN  H.  WILSON,  Supt.  Board  of  Home  Mis¬ 
sions  of  Presbyterian  church  in  U.  S.  A.,  New  York  City:  Madam 
Chairman,  ladies  and  gentlemen :  Some  of  the  results  of  our  social 
surveys,  the  first  category  of  which  Mr.  Wells  has  given  to  you,  which 
he  calls  “The  Expert  Method,”  are  here  at  the  desk.  If  you  want  to 
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leave  your  name  or  if  you  wish  to  send  your  name  to  our  office,  we  will 
mail  you  that  in  any  number  that  you  may  desire,  from  three  States. 
The  fourth  is  shortly  to  be  published  and  is  a  survey  in  the  country  in 
Tennessee  and  another  in  Maryland.  The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  work  of  three 
States  will  shortly  be  published  and  these  are  attempting  to  give  actual 
conditions  and  facts.  If  you  are  going  to  investigate  you  have  to  take 
the  scientific  method ;  if  you  are  going  to  find  out,  you  must  study  up 
the  processes  that  are  used  in  the  schools,  and  sociology  is  now  a  part  of 
these  means  of  investigation.  You  must  use  merely  these  measures 
by  patient  investigation  if  you  want  to  find  out  the  facts.  You  must 
be  the  slave  of  the  investigator  and  the  scientists.  You  cannot  monkey 
with  the  human  body  except  under  the  diagnostician,  and  you  never  use 
the  knife  nor  shed  blood  except  as  he  tells  you  and  at  the  same  time 
he  tells  us  that  we  must  not  cut  so  close  to  the  brain  and  heart  that 
the  old  men  are  terrified,  and  we  have  got  to  have  the  backing  of  the 
colleges  and  schools  to  do  it,  and  we  are  beginning  to  do  that ;  to  put 
the  knife  to  church  affairs  requires  a  certain  kind  of  church  men.  We 
sent  a  kick  back  to  our  men  at  Washington  over  six  months  ago  be¬ 
cause  we  could  not  get  away  from  obedience  to  the  men  of  the  uni¬ 
versity.  I  shall  to-day  hurrah  for  Ireland  and  St.  Patrick,  and  I  say 
it  because  some  time  ago  I  was  in  Ireland  and  I  didn’t  find  a  beggar 
from  one  end  to  the  other.  In  my  judgment,  Sir  Horace  Plunkett 
has  done  more  than  all  the  home  rulers  to  free  Ireland  from  her  pov¬ 
erty  and  the  beggar  is  being  banished  from  the  Irish  highway  by  the 
same  methods  that  we  must  follow  here.  We  must  begin  with  better 
business.  I  can  say  that  Sir  Horace  has  come  here  consecrated  to  the 
purpose  of  establishing  co-operation  for  better  business.  That  is  the 
underlying  thought  of  betterment  in  country  life  conditions,  and  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  it  underlies  church  betterment.  I  am  a  Christian  man  and 
I  am  a  Presbyterian,  but  I  believe  that  our  spiritual  welfare  in  these 
Pennsylvania  communities  waits  on  our  economic  welfare.  The  church 
in  this  country  is  not  the  immediate  cause  of  present  country  life  con¬ 
ditions.  All  men  and  women  are  interested  along  the  same  social  lines. 
I  sat  on  the  same  platform  in  Wisconsin,  recently,  with  a  Catholic 
priest,  the  Rev.  Father  Capperton  and  he  made  some  reference  to  so¬ 
cial  lines  and  of  bridging  these  matters  over  for  the  common  welfare. 
I  was  able  to  tell  those  people  that  no  one  was  doing  more  than  the 
country  Catholic  church  for  the  country’s  welfare,  for  in  spite  of  all 
that  is  said  about  the  decadence  of  the  country  church  in  America, 
some  of  the  things  that  are  said  are  true,  but  much  of  it  is  not  true. 

Dr.  Carver  got  up  and  said  there  are  three  classes  of  American 
farmers  who  are  satisfactory,  satisfied  and  continually  successful.  They 
are  first,  the  Mormons,  who  live  in  the  West,  and  the  Scotch  Presbyteri¬ 
ans  and  the  Pennsylvania  Germans  who  are  thrifty,  who  are  organized, 
who  are  economical  and  they  are  making  good.  I  know  that  we  have 
three  classes  of  successful  farmers  and  that  we  have  three  classes  of 
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successful  churchmen :  One  is  the  Mormon  Church,  the  other  is  the 
Scotch  Presbyterian  Church  and  the  third  is  the  Church  supported  by 
the  Pennsylvania  Germans.  There  is  nothing-  the  matter  with  these 
Pennsylvania  Dutch  churches  in  the  rural  districts  to-day,  and  they 
are  just  as  good  as  ever  and  they  have  nothing  to  complain  of.  Many 
of  our  Scotch  Presbyterian  Churches  are  unchanged  in  their  pros¬ 
perity  and  are  conducted  along  modern  lines.  The  Mormons,  in  their 
church  work  and  in  their  agricultural  work,  are  better  represented  in 
Washington  than  anyone  else.  These  three  religious  orders  of  farm¬ 
ers  are  organized  for  agriculture.  They  are  on  their  farms  from  gen¬ 
eration  to  generation,  they  stay  there  and  they  don't  like  the  city. 
They  idolize  the  country  and  they  like  the  farm.  They  crv  it  out  on 
the  streets  and  they  preach  it  in  their  churches ;  farming  is  their  work 
and  their  watchword.  In  a  Mormon  church  a  brother  will  arise  to- 
give  a  deliverance,  and  when  he  gets  up  to  talk  to  his  brethren  he  an¬ 
nounces  a  co-operative  system,  for  instance,  like  Sir  Horace  Plunkett  r 
he  may  speak  of  a  co-operative  method  or  of  the  best  fertilizer  or 
about  the  best  market  for  selling  fruit,  and  he  makes  it  clear  that  the 
community  is  held  together  by  co-operation  along  these  lines.  What 
would  happen  if  one  of  our  Baptist  brethren  would  get  up  in  prayer 
meeting  and  declare  that  the  Baptist  community  will  hold  together  onlv 
if  the  members  in  it  will  co-operate  with  each  other?  But  the  Mormon 
church  man  and  farmer  and  the  Presbyterian  man  and  farmer  and 
the  Pennsylvania  Dutchman  are  organized  for  farming  and  they  hold 
a  birthright  membership.  There  is  a  man  serving  in  the  Children’s 
W elfare  Organization  in  this  City  and  he  told  me  that  he  is  a  Dutch¬ 
man.  I  said  to  him,  “Are  you  a  Pennsylvania  Dutchman?”  He  an¬ 
swered,  “Yes,  sir,  but  I  was  not  born  here,  I  was  born  in  California. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  while  we  are  Pennsylvania  Dutch  it  is  true, 
my  ancestral  family  moved  to  seven  successive  rural  colonies  in  the 
Western  States  and  finally  my  parents  landed  in  California  where  I 
was  born.”  Look  at  the  dynasty;  they  were  still  Pennsylvanians.  They 
are  still  Pennsylvania  Dutchmen  though  perhaps  their  ancestral  fore¬ 
fathers  had  not  been  in  Pennsylvania  since  the  time  of  William  Penn 
or  have  not  seen  Pennsylvania  for  three  or  four  generations,  at  least, 
and  they  assisted  in  settling  in  seven  successive  Pennsylvania  commu¬ 
nities,  but  they  were  still  Pennsylvania  Dutch.  This  man’s  children 
will  not  be  Pennsylvania  Dutch,  because  they  were  born  in  Philadel¬ 
phia  and  that  is  because  they  have  been  born  and  brought  up  in  the 
city  while  these  good  farmers  have  been  held  together  in  the  country 
by  a  birthright  membership. 

1  here  is  another  thing,  they  co-operate  and  take  care  of  their  own 
people  and  they  look  after  their  own  poor.  With  them  that  is  an  eco¬ 
nomic  gospel ;  they  don’t  permit  anybody  in  their  country  community 
to  be  poor.  It  does  not  matter  if  you  are  a  German  or  not  you  would 
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not  be  permitted  to  suffer  from  poverty  in  any  of  their  rural  commu¬ 
nities  ;  that  is  a  part  of  the  Mennonite  doctrine. 

A  tramp  said  to  me  that  a  hobo  on  the  roads  of  the  State  of  Utah 
is  a  commercial  wayfarer  and  he  is  cared  for  over  night  by  the  farm¬ 
er.  The  Mormon  farmer  will  not  permit  people  to  be  poor  or  to  suf¬ 
fer  in.  his  community. 

I  want  to  say  a  good  word  for  the  economic  principles  of  the  Mor¬ 
mon.  Of  the  three  churches  the  Mormons  are  by  far  the  strongest, 
and  they  have  good  country  churches.  The  Mormons  are  good  farm¬ 
ers  and  they  have  good  churches  organized,  and  with  them  a  church 
can  live  in  a  country  community,  for  the  reason  that  they  are  economic 
in  their  habits,  industrious  and  accept  very  universally  the  obligations 
of  their  churches  and  schools.  There  is  one  thing  that  is  back  of 
these  orders  and  these  three  classes  and  Professor  Carver  named  them 
— these  Mormons  and  Presbyterians  and  Pennsylvania  Dutchmen  who 
live  in  the  country,  as  a  class,  have  the  quality  of  austerity ;  good  farm¬ 
ers  must  be  austere,  rigid  and  economic.  It  is  their  custom  to  produce 
much  and  consume  little.  It  is  true  that  a  farmer  will  not  be  prosper¬ 
ous  if  he  consumes  as  much  as  he  produces  and  he  would  not  be  con¬ 
sidered  a  good  farmer.  The  farmer,  as  a  farmer  produces  much  and 
consumes  little.  He  must  produce  three  times  as  much  as  he  con¬ 
sumes  in  order  to  be  considered  a  good  farmer.  The  first  thing  that 
follows  is  that  the  man  is  in  charge  of  the  farm  and  of  the  affairs  of 
the  farm  and  not  the  woman.  The  man  is  the  producer;  it  is  the 
man’s  business  to  produce  and  not  the  woman’s  business,  and  in  this 
function  he  must  necessarily  have  the  reins  in  his  hands.  Consequent¬ 
ly,  one  thing  that  follows  is  that  the  old  men  are  in  charge  of  the 
property  and  the  young  people  feel  that,  and  the  seriousness  of  all 
that  is  part  of  the  farmer’s  life  is  agricultural  work  becomes  irksome 
to  the  young  people.  The  old-fashioned  farmer  who  is  austere,  with 
broad  shoulders  and  strong  head  is  the  successful  man  who  knows  how 
to  battle  with  the  troubles  of  country  life  and  that  old  farmer  who 
holds  the  reins  in  his  hands,  and  demands  that  this  be  so  is  right.  My 
point  is  that  farming  is  an  austere  business  and  that  the  old  man  has 
a  right  to  be  in  control  and  is  all  right  when  he  holds  his  hand  on 
the  reins  and  it  follows  that  you  have  government  of  churches  and  by- 
laws  and  management  that  is  effective  in  the  communities  in  which 
these  men  are  in  control.  The  law  is  obliged  in  those  communities. 
The  Mormons  are  organized  under  a  system  of  leadership  which  grows 
out  of  the  economic  life.  Farming  is  not  theological;  it  is  economical 
and  human,  and  my  point  is  that,  with  these  three  orders,  the  Mor¬ 
mons,  the  Scotch  Presbyterians  and  the  Pennsylvania  Dutch,  their 
farming  and  their  churches  are  the  backbone  of  country  life.  Farm¬ 
ing  generally  throughout  this  country  is  undergoing  a  period  of  re¬ 
construction.  I  am  not  speaking  for  the  rest  of  the  United  States  for 
conditions  outside  of  these  traditional  lines  of  farming  which  I  have 
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mentioned.  I  propose  to  this  body  that  we  undertake  the  reconstruc¬ 
tion  of  communities  in  Pennsylvania.  This  old  State  with  its  great 
population  has  a  people  who  are  not  degenerates.  Those  in  this  body 
who  are  interested  in  country  life  and  its  reconstruction  will  find  that, 
that,  generally  speaking,  the  slums  are  in  the  cities  and  that  the  peo¬ 
ple  in  the  country  are  generally  moral,  are  free  from  degradation  and 
crime,  to  a  great  extent.  Let  us  undertake  a  reconstruction  of  a  small 
territory,  even  one  community  would  be  sufficient.  Let  us  find  a  com¬ 
munity  after  carefully  studying  all  conditions  which  is  reasonably  well 
located.  We  do  not  want  to  go  into  a  Scotch,  Irish  or  Pennsylvania 
German  county ;  let  us  take  a  community  where  they  are  hard  up,  where 
soil  is  none  too  good,  which  needs  reconstruction  from  every  side.  Let 
us  take  a  community  where  reconstruction  is  needed.  Let  us  follow 
Professor  Agee  and  let  us  organize  the  farmers  and  get  them  to  agree, 
in  the  beginning  on  a  co-operative  system,  using  the  system  com¬ 
mended  by  Sir  Horace  Plunkett  that  has  demonstrated  itself  in  Ger¬ 
many  and  in  Ireland,  and  let  us  reconstruct  the  schools.  Let  us  work 
for  the  consolidation  and  centralization  of  the  country  school  so  far 
as  it  seems  well  so  to  do.  I  would  like  to  typify  that  old  tradition 
that  the  best  men  must  live  in  the  country.  They  must  be  men  that 
have  done  well  with  powers  to  penetrate  the  situation  before  them  and 
that  is  an  important  thing  in  the  country.  Then  let  us  organize  on  that 
basis  and  go  ahead  on  that  line.  I  would  like  to  engage  in  such  an 
enterprise.  I  believe  in  the  country  welfare  and  all  enterprises  that 
have  to  do  with  such  conditions.  Let  us  take  a  community  in  a  coun¬ 
ty  and  let  us  have  a  ministers’  federation  and  have  it  so  broad  that 
we  can  take  into  it  every  religious  organization  in  the  county,  and  let 
us  not  take  in  the  newspapers,  but  let  the  work  be  done  in  confidence 
in  testing  out  the  work,  and  work  it  out  along  those  lines  at  the  start. 
Let  us  wait  until  we  have  attained  results  and  then  let  the  people  see 
these  results.  W e  have  got  to  do  something  besides  holding  this  Con¬ 
ference,  we  have  got  to  have  other  counsels,  a  great  many  of  them  if 
we  want  to  get  down  to  results.  The  people  want  to  hear  from  the  men 
who  have  done  something;  they  want  to  hear  men  speaking  about  the 
soil,  the  church  and  the  school.  I  am  telling  our  ministers  to-day  who 
want  to  go  into  this  country  work  that  if  they  have  any  capacity  to 
write  or  speak  in  public ;  if  they  have  any  capacity  to  reach  the  public 
ear,  there  is  a  greater  market  for  the  efforts  of  a  man  who  knows 
country  life  and  who  can  speak  through  the  organization  of  the  coun¬ 
try  people,  than  there  is  in  any  other  field  of  endeavor,  because  he  is  at 
the  root  of  the  civilization  of  to-day.  Now,  there  has  been  a  great 
deal  of  agitation  all  over  the  country  on  this  question,  and  there  has 
been  an  opening  up  of  this  great  field  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  by 
such  men  as  have  spoken  this  morning  and  participated  in  this  great 
meeting — by  devoted  men  and  women  working  in  the  interest  of  this 
great  Country  Lite  Movement.  My  suggestion  is  a  practical  and  sim- 
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pie  one  that  we  go  into  a  country  community  selected  by  some  one 
who  knows  something  about  it  and  who  has  a  knowledge  of  scientific 
agriculture  and  organize  on  a  co-operative  basis  for  better  business, 
and  so  far  as  possible  for  the  consolidation  of  schools  and  encourage 
the  social  side  of  church  work.  I  agree  with  all  my  heart  with  Mr. 
Bemies,  that  there  should  be  in  each  of  these  social  institutions  a 
spiritual  side.  I  believe  heartily  that  every  minister  in  that  work 
should  bring  this  spiritual  side  before  his  congregation  as  a  demon¬ 
stration  and  as  an  experiment.  I  would  like  to  know  just  how  far 
human  life  can  be  dealt  with  under  the  terms  of  these  great  principles 
which  we  are  so  constantly  discussing. 

r  ADDRESS 

“A  LAYMAN’S  VIEW  OF  THE  COUNTRY  CHURCH.” 

BY  PROF.  ALVA  AGEE,  College  of  Agriculture,  State  College, 
Pa. :  Madam  Chairman,  ladies  and  gentlemen :  Desirable  country 
conditions  demand  the  presence  in  the  country  of  intelligent  men,  rea¬ 
sonably  prosperous,  appreciative  of  community  needs  and  supplied 
with  leadership  of  a  high  type. 

The  boundaries  of  science  have  been  prodigiously  enlarged  in  the 
last  half  century.  A  big  percentage  of  the  people  could  turn  aside 
from  the  production  of  food  as  invention  increased  the  efficiency  of 
the  worker’s  labor  and  could  assist  in  providing  those  things  that  were 
not  essential  to  our  forefathers,  but  that  add  to  the  comfort  of  life. 
Our  science  has  concerned  chiefly  transportation,  manufacturing  and 
mining.  These  were  the  promising  fields  for  its  application.  The 
use  of  this  science  has  been  attractive  to  active  minds  and  the  attrac¬ 
tion  has  led  to  centers  of  population  where  the  co-operation  in  labor 
essential  to  large  enterprises  is  possible.  The  loss  to  the  country  of 
desirable  people  has  been  made  greater  by  the  failure  of  the  country 
to  provide  attractive  conditions  of  life — social  and  intellectual  com¬ 
panionship,  good  schools  and  physical  comforts  dependent  upon  com¬ 
munity  action.  This  failure  was  partly  consequent  upon  the  removal 
of  a  big  percentage  of  the  ambitions. 

Within  the  last  ten  years  there  has  been  developed  a  great  body 
of  knowledge  that  concerns  soils  and  plants  and  animals.  National 
and  State  governments  and  individuals  have  been  engaged  in  research 
of  a  most  practical  character,  and  there  is  to-day  a  science  related  to 
the  art  of  agriculture  that  has  large  economic  value  in  the  field  and 
orchard  and  barn.  It  is  possible  to  make  use  of  any  man’s  best-trained 
mental  powers  when  dealing  with  the  soil  and  its  products.  The  “back- 
toAhe-farm”  movement  is  due  principally  to  the  application  of  new 
knowledge  and  to  the  results  that  are  being  obtained  in  individual  in¬ 
stances.  Science  showed  its  first  kindnesses  to  manufacturing,  min¬ 
ing  and  transportation,  and  these  have  drawn  to  themselves  a  host  of 
the  mentally  alert.  It  is  serving  agriculture  to-day  as  never  before 
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and  the  effect  will  be  seen  in  increased  attractiveness  of  country  living. 
If  such  were  not  the  case,  any  propoganda  in  the  interest  of  country 
living  would  be  a  waste  of  effort.  Men  desire  to  be  engaged  in  a  work 
sufficiently  intellectual  to  compel  some  admiration  from  their  fellows 
and  at  the  same  time  they  want  income.  Continued  demonstration  of 
the  possibilities  of  practical  agriculture  will  affect  the  intellectual  plane 
of  rural  communities. 

Financial  prosperity  alone  does  not  serve  to  make  a  man  appre¬ 
ciative  of  community  needs,  but  a  degree  of  financial  independence 
is  nearly  essential  to  the  development  of  community  interest.  When 
debt  overhangs  and  the  scale  of  living  is  being  reduced  through  neces¬ 
sity,  enlargement  of  one’s  sympathies  for  his  fellows  is  difficult.  Agri¬ 
culture  must  be  prosperous  if  all  goes  well  in  country  districts.  Be¬ 
lieving  as  I  do  that  the  new  agriculture  is  capable  of  making  farm  life 
very  attractive,  from  a  financial  standpoint,  my  own  concern  is  not 
so  much  regarding  the  intelligence  of  farmers  in  the  future,  or  re¬ 
garding  the  ability  of  agriculture  to  place  them  beyond  the  reach  of 
pressing  necessity,  so  that  broader  matters  may  interest  them,  as  it  is 
that  the  old  individualism  be  shed  off  and  that  worthy  leadership  be 
supplied. 

Farmers  are  individualists.  They  labor  much  alone  and  do  their 
own  thinking.  The  year’s  income  depends  largely  upon  their  own  labor 
and  judgment,  as  exercised  within  their  own  line  fences.  They  have 
known  little  of  co-operative  effort.  They  have  stood  or  fallen  finan¬ 
cially  as  a  direct  result  of  their  individual  effort. 

Men  are  less  self-centered  than  formerly  and  are  more  inclined 
to  recognize  the  brotherhood  of  man.  It  is  accepted  as  a  natural 
thing  to-day  to  devote  public  moneys  of  the  nation  and  the  State  to 
the  betterment  of  conditions  of  living  for  the  entire  people,  while  a 
great  multitude  of  men  and  women  give  their  time  and  money  freely 
for  the  good  of  others.  We  are  rapidly  becoming  more  socialistic  in 
our  creeds.  The  rights  of  man  have  become  equal  in  importance  in 
our  own  mind  to  the  rights  of  property,  and  that  is  a  tremendous  step 
in  advance  that  has  been  made  within  our  generation.  The  principle 
of  co-operation  is  gaining  ground.  The  public  is  easily  stirred  to 
effort  to  help  itself  as  a  public  and  not  to  remain  dependent  upon  in¬ 
dividual  resources.  The  only  thing  that  may  be  lacking  in  the  near 
future  is  leadership,  and  the  country  church  should  supply  it. 

The  church  no  longer  meets  the  public  need  as  the  public  sees  its 
need. 

Destructive  criticism  has  never  appealed  to  me  except  as  it  leads 
quickly  to  something  constructive.  Trained  in  a  country  church  and 
owing  much  to  Godly  men  who  served  the  church  loyally  and  in 
abounding  faith  in  its  divine  guidance,  I  hesitate  always  to  admit 
weakness  and  ineffectiveness,  but  our  concern  is  that  matters  should 
be  better  and  we  must  face  conditions  as  they  are. 
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Generations  ago  when  country  churches  thrived,  people  were  drawn 
together  for  church  purposes  for  reasons  that  do  not  have  forceful 
existence  to-day. 

The  church  services  were  the  chief  opportunity  for  breaking  the 
isolation  of  life.  There  was  barrenness  of  opportunity  to  meet  others 
socially.  It  was  a  natural  thing  that  people  should  have  the  habit  of 
attending  church  and  thus  were  they  brought  under  the  influence  of 
the  Gospel  message. 

Blood  ties  brought  the  people  together  more  generally  than  is  true 
since  the  dispersion  to  the  cities.  The  church  profited  by  the  unity  of 
feeling  that  resulted  from  the  family  relations  and  the  intimacy  pre¬ 
vailing  among  the  people  of  the  community. 

The  message  was,  4 ‘Flee  from  the  wrath  to  come.”  Men  believed 
that  union  with  the  church  was  essential  to  salvation  and  connected 
salvation  with  the  future  life  only,  rather  than  with  the  present  one. 

I  believe  that  people  are  more  religious  than  formerly,  but  would 
not  undertake  to  defend  a  statement  that  they  are.  Most  men  in  the 
church  and  out  of  the  church  have  some  Godly  fear  and  accept  in 
some  degree  the  summing  up  of  the  ten  commandments  as  given  us  by 
our  Lord.  Most  men  in  and  out  of  the  church  do  not  accept  the  teach¬ 
ings  in  their  fullest  effectiveness.  How  far  a  living  faith  is  confined 
to  the  church  and  how  far  it  may  have  grasped  men  outside,  I  dare 
not  say.  There  is  a  religious  side  to  the  masses  and  yet  they  are  not 
attracted  to  the  church. 

Christianity  is  a  life  and  the  inspiration  of  all  acts  for  the  bet¬ 
terment  of  mankind.  When  we  love  God  and  our  fellowman  we  lose 
individualism  and  gain  community  interest.  There  are  things  to  be 
done  and  in  no  material  way  is  the  average  country  church  a  leader.  It 
is  not  the  agency  to  which  an  individual  may  turn  for  effective  leader¬ 
ship  when  he  has  a  plan  for  the  betterment  of  local  conditions.  It  is 
not  a  leader  in  a  community  movement  for  the  enrichment  of  life.  It 
is  not  an  avenue  for  the  efforts  of  a  man  who  would  escape  the  dwarf¬ 
ing  effects  of  his  old  individualism  and  join  Christian  services  to  his 
fellow  by  lightening  the  burdens  of  local  life.  If  he  wants  better 
schools,  better  roads,  the  establishment  of  a  free  lecture  course  or 
reading  room,  the  withdrawal  of  license  from  a  public  house,  the  plant¬ 
ing  of  trees  by  the  road-side,  to  beautify  the  landscape,  the  removal 
of  a  mortgage  from  a  widow’s  home,  he  does  not  go  to  the  country 
church  to  have  the  measure  pushed  through.  He  believes  that  the 
acceptance  of  Christ’s  teaching  means  the  service  of  one’s  fellows  and 
that  salvation  is  for  this  life  first,  and  all  which  is  to  follow  is  con¬ 
sequent  upon  life  here.  His  activities  are  religious  and  yet  there  is 
not  room  for  them  in  the  church.  Naturally  it  follows  that  he  loses 
interest  and  the  country  church  suffers. 
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Why  does  not  the  practical  man  go  to  the  country  church  for  lead¬ 
ership  and  assistance  in  any  movement  of  this  sort,  that  he  would  put 
afoot.  The  reasons  are  not  difficult  to  find. 

First,  in  that  local  community  there  probably  are  two  or  three  or 
four  church  organizations  belonging  to  various  denominations.  If 
the  community  be  an  average  one,  there  are  some  jealousies,  either 
open  or  concealed,  at  the  base.  There  is  inability  to  work  harmoniously 
as  a  single  unit.  There  is  division  between  the  men  who  always  can 
be  counted  upon  the  side  of  right.  An  appeal  to  a  single  church  in 
that  community  usually  would  be  the  most  impolitic  thing  possible  if 
one  wanted  the  hearty  assistance  of  all  good  people.  Right  here  is  a 
fundamental  difficulty  whose  recognition  makes  the  situation  almost- 
disheartening. 

Second,  the  church  is  the  Lord’s,  to  be  used  by  his  forces,  and 
no  small  percentage  always  are  in  the  hospital  for  repairs.  In  a  coun¬ 
try  community,  where  every  man  is  known  intimately,  and  a  weakness 
to  get  the  better  of  the  argument  in  a  horse  trade,  or  to  drive  a  hard 
bargain  with  a  creditor,  is  recognized  and  magnified  by  people  re¬ 
maining  outside  of  the  church,  it  is  difficult  to  cause  outsiders  to  go 
to  the  church  for  leadership  in  community  movements. 

We  have  a  divinely  appointed  body  of  men  serving  country 
charges  that  are  making  glorious  records,  but  that  body  is  too  small. 
It  is  unreasonable  to  expect  that  a  majority  of  graduates  from  a  theo¬ 
logical  seminary  can  appreciate  local  country  needs  and  the  available 
forces  so  that  they  would  rise  to  community  leadership  even  if  no  other 
church  organizations  with  pastors  were  contending  for  a  foothold  in 
the  same  sparsely  settled  district. 

The  country  church  must  belong  to  this  day  and  generation  if  it 
would  do  the  Master’s  work.  The  pastor  should  be  the  trainer,  the 
counsellor,  the  spiritual  leader  of  laymen  who  must  do  the  work.  The 
masses  outside  the  church  will  be  attracted  by  any  organization  that 
is  putting  into  effect  the  practical  teachings  of  Jesus  in  their  com¬ 
munity.  The  church  building  may  well  be  headquarters  for  every 
movement  inspired  by  His  teachings.  It  is  sanctified  by  such  use. 

The  country  church  should  supply  leadership.  This  cannot  be  done 
until  the  door  is  open  to  everyone  who  believes  that  God  is  our  Father 
and  Jesus  of  Nazareth  is  our  Saviour.  The  leadership  cannot  come 
until  small  communities  have  a  single  organization  in  which  they  may 
work  shoulder  to  shoulder  for  Christ  and  fellowman.  It  cannot  come 
until  the  loyalty  to  sect  which  nourishes  division  is  replaced  by  loyalty 
to  Christ  only.  Pastors  should  know  country  life  and  love  it,  and  they 
must  draw  to  them  every  man  whose  crudest  effort  to  become  better 
and  to  help  another  in  some  slight  degree  shows  that  the  spirit  of 
God  is  stirring  him.  The  first  essential  is  the  union  of  all  good  people 
under  a  single  leadership  in  every  country  district. 

CHAIRMAN  POWERS :  We  will  now  hear  from  Mr.  Roberts 
on  Y.  M.  C.  A.  County  Work.  I  may  say  that  there  is  no  organization 
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to-day  that  is  more  truly  getting  at  the  fundamental  social  conditions 
in  the  country  than  this  body  of  County  Workers.  They  are  really 
able  to  get  hold  of  the  young  people  in  our  districts  and  the  only  trou¬ 
ble  with  the  whole  movement  is  that  we  have  not  money  enough  to 
aid  this  organization.  I  take  great  pleasure  in  introducing  to  you  Mr, 
Albert  Roberts,  Secretary  International  Committee  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
County  Work,  who  will  address  you  on  “County  Work.” 

ADDRESS 

“Y.  M.  C.  A.  COUNTY  WORK.” 

BY  MR.  ALBERT  ROBERTS,  Secy.  International  Committee 
of  Y.  M.  C.  A.  County  Work,  New  York  City :  I  am  very  grateful  for 
this  kind  and  gracious  invitation  and  for  the  good  things  which  have 
been  said  regarding  the  organization  which  I  have  the  honor  to  repre¬ 
sent.  In  truth,  the  outlines  that  have  been  presented  are  something 
practical  and  definite  in  reaching  the  real  needs  of  the  country  boys  and 
young  men.  This  may  be  said  of  the  work  that  is  being  followed  by  the 
Association :  I  don’t  know  what  other  people  think  of  it,  but  we  re¬ 
gard  it  ourselves  as  the  ally  of  the  church,  as  a  church  aid  in  the 
rural  communities.  Of  course,  when  I  use  the  term  “church”  I  don’t 
refer  to  any  one  denomination,  but  we  mean  all  the  men  gathered  to¬ 
gether  in  the  great  church  universal.  We  are  able  to  set  up  in  these 
isolated  country  communities  a  common  bond  by  the  various  agencies 
and  we  can  co-operate  and  are  co-operating  with  the  church.  Rather 
than  give  you  this  morning  an  extended  discourse  on  the  theory  of 
this  work  it  seems  to  me,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  you  have  listened  so 
long  and  patiently  to  the  theories  and  practical  needs,  it  might  be  well 
for  me  to  devote  the  time  given  to  me  to  telling  you  how  we  actually 
do  the  work. 

Of  course,  we  recognize  that  the  great  fundamental  principles  in 
improving  the  boys  in  a  rural  community  is  in  co-operation  with  the 
institutions  that  are  already  established  there,  and  working  with  the 
church  and  schools,  where  they  need  special  effort  in  building  up  that 
community  and  of  introducing  that  which  we  attempt  to  do  with  our 
organization.  Anybody  will  recognize  the  mission  which  we  are  try¬ 
ing  to  perform  in  the  country  communities  and  that  our  work  has 
to  do  with  developing  those  powers  and  forces  that  build  character  in 
the  lives  of  young  men ;  that  builds  leaders  among  the  men  who  must 
be  the  free  holders  of  our  national  life  in  the  cities  as  well  as  in  the 
country.  As  a  representative  of  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  we  set 
about  our  work  on  this  platform  and  the  things  we  do,  such  as  corn 
growing  contests  or  contests  among  the  boys  of  the  community  along 
educational  lines,  in  debates  and  practical  talk,  and  such  things  as  so¬ 
cials  in  which  the  entire  body  may  unite  and  on  which  all  the  forces 
may  be  combined.  This  is  the  thing  that  is  naturally  being  done.  Of 
course,  we  recognize  also  in  addition  to  what  I  have  said,  that  the 
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great  need  of  country  life  to-day  is  leadership.  You  can  trace  this 
back  to  its  beginning.  Any  agency  that  has  made  any  advance  along 
this  line  has  had  somewhere  and  you  can  find  somewhere  a  consecrated 
personality  who  has  seen  the  vision  of  the  possibilities  and  who  has 
been  a  leader  in  his  community  or  her  community  ;  who  has  been 
willing  to  pay  the  price  that  that  leadership  involves.  I  say  that 
we  are  here  to-day  at  this  Conference  because  the  lady  who  presides 
over  it,  Mrs.  Powers,  made  it  possible  for  us  to  be  here  and  we  are 
here  because  of  her  leadership.  (Applause.)  I  say  this  is  desirable 
because  men  who  are  leaders,  men  like  Mr.  Bemies  and  others  have 
been  willing  to  pay  the  price  and  are  staying  by  the  job  and  deliver  the 
goods  in  some  country  community;  men  who  recognized  its  relation¬ 
ship  to  the  spiritual  welfare  of  that  community — men  who  have  seen 
the  possibility  and  are  willing  to  pay  the  price. 

Referring  to  the  position  of  the  boy  on  the  farm  I  want  to  say 
that  there  have  been  fathers  and  there  are  fathers  who  have  not  treated 
their  boys  in  a  way  that  would  encourage  them  to  remain  on  the  farm, 
as  Dr.  Wilson  quoted,  the  boy  is  usually  made  to  feel  that  there  is  no 
leadership  for  him.  I  claim  that  the  boy  has  got  to  be  dealt  with  as 
a  young  man  with  ambition  and  ought  to  have  a  fair  chance.  I  am 
prepared  to  say  that  it  is  not  the  glare  of  the  city  that  calls  the  boys 
off  the  farm;  it  is  not  the  Great  White  Way  of  New  York  City  that 
leads  them  to  the  Metropolis  and  that  takes  them  off  the  farm;  I  tell 
you,  it  is  the  unfair  treatment  they  often  get  in  the  country  home  and 
that  is  the  principal  reason  why  they  are  going  to  the  city.  How  are 
you  going  to  correct  it?  I  will  tell  you  how  we  are  trying  to  correct 
it.  We  recognize  that  we  must  have  young  men  as  leaders  in  our 
County  Work;  we  need  young  men  as  secretaries  in  our  County  Asso¬ 
ciations.  The  average  young  man  who  is  making  good  in  the  city  as 
the  city  secretary,  cannot  make  good  as  a  rural  secretary.  He  does 
not  have  the  equipment  or  the  mental  material  to  work  with.  We  are 
finding  men  of  peculiar  characteristics,  country  bred  who  know  the 
weaknesses  and  advantages  of  country  life  and  who  are  willing  to  face 
the  problem  and  pay  the  price  of  leadership  and  we  are  asking  such 
men  as  this  to  consecrate  themselves  and  to  get  into  our  organization 
and  to  grow  up  with  it  and  to  go  out  to  the  fields.  We  really  find 
them  in  the  agricultural  colleges.  I  spoke  a  week  ago  to  one  hundred 
and  fifty  of  the  very  flower  of  a  college  in  the  State  of  Illinois,  and 
some  of  them  came  from  country  communities.  Some  of  them  ex¬ 
pected  to  go  into  the  ministry  and  others  had  different  ideas  of  the 
future,  and  I  explained  to  them  the  object  of  the  work  in  which  we 
are  engaged,  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  County  Work.  I  said  to  them,  “You 
fellows  know  these  things  are  so.”  They  said,  “Yes.”  I  then  said, 
“How  many  of  you  are  deliberately  planning  to  give  your  lives  to  the 
welfare  of  the  country?”  About  three  out  of  the  whole  bunch  were 
planning  to  do  that  and  the  rest  of  them  had  ideas  in  other  directions ; 
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some  of  them  considering-  trade  propositions,  or  of  becoming  minis¬ 
ters  and  spending  a  short  preparatory  time  in  the  country.  That  is 
the  regular  program.  Most  preachers  do  that  when  they  get  through 
a  theological  course ;  they  count  on  practising  on  country  folks  in  pre¬ 
paring  for  the  future  city  experience.  I  put  this  question  up  to  those 
fellows  and  asked  them  to  consider  country  life  work  as  a  calling,  and 
that  appeals  to  the  very  best  and  strongest  minds  more  than  you  can 
possibly  conceive.  They  responded  to  what  I  had  to  say  with  fire  and 
enthusiasm.  I  was  glad,  after  I  had  finished  my  address,  of  the  re¬ 
sult.  We  had  a  little  meeting  together  and  four  or  five  splendid,  strap¬ 
ping  fellows  warmed  up  and  one  fellow  said,  “I  will  be  a  teacher  in 
a  country  school  even  if  I  have  to  earn  my  own  salary  in  some  other 
way.”  Another  fellow  said,  “I  will  be  a  country  preacher  and  I  will 
stay  by  the  job  even  if  I  have  to  eat  scraps.”  Another  one  said,  “I 
will  be  a  County  Worker  in  the  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association.” 
Another  fellow  said,  “I  will  be  a  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association 
Secretary  in  a  rural  community.”  That  is  the  only  hope  for  success¬ 
ful  country  work.  That  is  it  absolutely.  You  can  lay  out  your  pro¬ 
pagandas,  and  I  am  glad  there  are  so  many  plans  and  programs  being 
put  forth.  However,  we  need  them  and  we  don’t  have  very  much  lit¬ 
erature  in  country  life.  A  few  years  ago  many  had  that  bibliography 
of  Mr.  Wells,  but  now  the  country  is  filling  up  with  ideas  in  print  of 
how  to  do  things,  and  Dr.  Bailey  told  me  just  a  little  while  ago  that 
it  was  not  so  much  the  literature  that  was  missing  as  the  raw  material 
and  that  what  the  country  needs  is  a  conscientiousness  of  continued 
effort.  What  the  country  needs  is  to  get  somebody  to  go  into  the 
country  communities  and  see  the  people.  We  train  boys  and  bring 
them  up  to  our  Summer  schools  and  teach  them  where  they  are  under 
the  attention  of  some  of  the  finest  rural  experts  in  the  country.  We 
furnish  these  young  fellows  with  the  very  finest  rural  literature  that 
can  be  secured  and  every  book  that  is  valuable  to  them.  All  through 
the  year  these  men  are  reading  every  line  and  everything  that  bears 
on  improved  country  life  and  farming.  I  think  I  can  say  that  when 
we  get  through  with  them,  and  I  say  this  without  fear  of  contradiction, 
that  you  will  find  that  bunch  of  men  as  well  posted  on  country  condi¬ 
tions  as  there  are  to  be  found  anywhere  else  in  the  State.  You  can 
see  how  they,  in  turn,  treat  the  people  with  whom  they  come  in  con¬ 
tact  in  a  rural  community.  We  establish  this  County  Association  with 
one  County  Organization.  Of  course,  we  use  the  County  Organiza¬ 
tion  as  the  basis  of  the  unit  for  supervision.  We  try  to  find  possibly 
from  sixteen  to  twenty  of  the  best  business  men,  farmers,  and  profes¬ 
sional  men  representing  probably  all  the  towns  in  the  County,  all  the 
walks  of  life  in  the  County.  These  men  come  together  and  each  one 
knows  the  needs  of  his  community  and  we  become  familiar,  through 
them,  with  the  needs  of  the  various  communities.  Discussions  follow 
on  county-wide  activities,  like  corn  growing  contests  and  other  mat- 
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ters  of  interest  and  improvement  throughout  the  county.  Efforts  are 
made  to  create  a  play  festival  where  there  will  be  from  seven  hundred 
to  one  thousand  boys  and  girls  brought  together.  Dr.  Scudder  says 
“Probably  the  ‘County  Workers’  are  the  only  agency  that  can  do 
that.”  I  say  the  County  Y.  M.  C.  A.  is  the  only  agency  that  can  do 
that.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  fact  exists  that  as  a  county  organization 
this  work  becomes  recognized  by  the  schools  and  churches  and  the 
homes  and  is  the  organization  and  agency  in  which  they  can  have  con¬ 
fidence  and  of  which  they  are  a  part  and  with  which  they  can  co-oper¬ 
ate  and  co-ordinate.  They  are  their  friends.  Through  this  co-opera¬ 
tion  their  problem  is  being  solved;  they  are  finding  development  and 
there  is  a  training  of  leaders. 

We  train  men  as  secretaries  and  leaders.  These  men  have  first 
been  trained  as  secretaries.  We  try  to  train  a  man  with  reference  to 
the  needs  of  his  field,  for  we  are  inclined,  in  many  cases,  to  use  the 
method  that  involves  the  local  people  in  that  field,  and  we  use  the 
folks  who  expect  to  take  the  field  and  who  are  revealed  in  the  survey, 
and  we  bring  to  them  all  the  facts  and  things  necessary  in  the  work 
to  solve  the  problems  of  that  community.  Sometimes  we  co-operate 
along  other  lines,  but  we  would  rather  work  along  the  lines  of  using 
the  local  forces  that  are  there.  We  appeal  to  the  men  of  the  com¬ 
munity  in  the  work  we  assign  to  them.  When  we  give  them  a  new 
community  to  build  up,  I  want  to  tell  you  that  we  don’t  ask  a  man 
who  is  a  plumber  to  go  out  and  do  the  work  of  a  stonemason  by  lay¬ 
ing  the  foundation  of  a  building;  neither  do  we  ask  the  man  who  is 
a  carpenter  to  do  the  painting  on  the  house.  We  don’t  try  to  put 
a  man  on  a  job  or  have  him  do  that  which  he  is  not  equipped  for  or 
don’t  know  how  to  do.  We  are  trying  to  use  the  man  to  do  the  task 
who  can  do  it  better  than  anybody  else  can  do  it.  When  we  find  a 
splendid  young  fellow  home  from  college,  and  if  we  think  he  is 
equipped  for  it  we  say,  “You  direct  the  powers  you  have  in  the  organi¬ 
zation  of  the  recreation  play  idea.”  We  believe  that  any  man  who  is 
given  something  to  do  that  he  can  do  no  matter  what  it  may  be  when 
he  does  that  he  does  just  as  big  a  service  as  any  other  man  in  that 
community.  We  believe  that  any  man  in  that  case  will  stay  by  the 
job  until  he  has  a  great  big  transparent  motive  in  his  life.  We  believe 
that  when  you  ask  a  man  to  conduct  a  hog  raising  contest  that  we  can 
spiritualize  that  thing  and  that  the  motive  will  be  such  that  he  will 
not  only  teach  the  boys  to  raise  hogs  but  will  transfer  into  the  lives  of 
those  boys  the  same  spirit  and  they  will  get  the  vision  of  doing*  good 
service  and  be  better  men  in  the  community.  We  are  trying  to  spir¬ 
itualize  every  activity  we  engage  in  and  that  thing  is  working  out. 
This  we  can  do  in  working  along  normal  and  natural  lines.  The  only 
reason  why  it  is  not  done  more  rapidly  is  because  men  have  failed  to 
recognize  that  the  investment  of  time  and  energy  and  money  in  the 
development  of  this  thing  is  a  necessity  and,  consequently,  contribu- 
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tions  have  not  been  munificent  enough  to  add  to  our  splendid  results. 
If  anybody  cares  to  have  literature  bearing  on  our  work  I  will  be  glad 
to  send  it  to  them. 


REMARKS 

BY  REV.  F.  M.  CROUCH,  Secy.  Joint  Commission  on  Social 
Service  of  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. :  Madam 
Chairman,  ladies  and  gentlemen :  The  Episcopal  church  began  social 
religious  work  about  nine  years  ago  with  the  diocesan  mission  of  Long 
Island;  now  we  have  forty-five  in  all  devoted  to  the  work  of  social 
service  and  we  hope,  eventually,  to  get  ninety  such  missions.  One  in 
each  diocese  of  our  church.  Just  about  a  year  ago  a  general  commis¬ 
sion  was  appointed  by  the  last  general  convention  to  take  charge  of  the 
work  of  social  service  for  the  entire  church,  and  I  am  the  field  secretary 
of  that  commission.  We  hope  to  be  able  to  do  something  and  help  on 
with  this  work  which  we  realize  will  be  so  important  in  our  church 
work.  We  have  just  published  a  little  pamphlet,  a  kind  of  a  social  re¬ 
ligious  program  for  the  parish.  We  are  thinking  of  our  own  people  in 
publishing  it.  We  realize,  and  we  state  in  that  pamphlet,  that  no  kind 
of  social  service  can  be  effective  which  is  not  only  inter-denominational 
but  also  united,  and  in  the  pamphlet  we  have  insisted  on  this  co-opera¬ 
tion  along  the  lines  of  this  work.  I  shall  be  glad  to  send  a  copy  of  this 
pamphlet  to  any  one  who  would  care  to  receive  it. 

CHAIRMxAH  POWERS :  We  would  like  to  have  a  few  words 
from  Dr.  Espenshade,  who  will  speak  on  social  conditions  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania. 

REMARKS 

BY  DR.  ESBENSHADE,  Dauphin  County  Sabbath  School 
Association,  Halifax,  Pa. :  Madam  Chairman,  ladies  and  gentle¬ 
men  :  I  am  making  a  great  sacrifice  to  be  present  at  this  meeting,  as 
I  ought  to  be  on  the  floor  of  the  Methodist  Conference,  which  is  in 
session  here  this  morning,  to  assist  in  this  kind  of  work.  I  am  going 
to  be  very  frank  with  you  in  speaking  on  this  burning  problem.  A 
boy  from  the  soil,  fighting  his  way  up  every  inch,  under  the  present 
conditions  of  living  in  a  country  community  at  the  present  time, 
needs  the  greatest  possible  reconstruction. 

I  am  here  to  do  what  is  my  opportunity  to  do  as  a  pastor  in  a  rural 
section,  not  in  the  country,  but  in  a  borough,  and  with  an  opportunity 
for  seeing  the  difference  existing  between  the  country  people  and  the 
borough  people,  and  being  connected  with  the  Grange,  which  has  to 
do  with  these  problems,  I  want  to  confess  to-day,  that  I  think  the  fu¬ 
ture  is  bright  and  clear,  but,  friends,  we  must  unite;  we  must  estab¬ 
lish  a  precedent;  we  must  understand  the  personality  of  the  people  in 
rural  communities ;  we  must  sacrifice  ourselves  in  order  to  win. 
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THIRD  DAY-AFTERNOON  SESSION 

March  16,  1912 

PRESIDENT  POWERS  called  the  Conference  to  order  at  2  p.  m. 

PRESIDENT  POWERS :  I  think  it  is  a  very  great  compliment 
to  the  Rural  Progress  Association  that  when  there  is  so  much  else  on 
hand  as  there  is  in  this  city  that  we  should  have  such  a  splendid  turn¬ 
out  this  afternoon.  We  have  had  the  most  wonderful  meetings  and 
the  most  satisfactory  meetings  to  those  who  are  trying  to  awaken  an 
interest  in  this  subject  in  the  cities  as  well  as  in  the  country  districts. 
We  have  a  particularly  interesting  session  before  us  this  afternoon  as 
you  will  see  by  the  program.  I  shall  ask  the  earnest  co-operation  of 
everybody  present  because  nothing  but  the  idea  of  the  greatest  p*ood 
to  the  greatest  number  prompts  the  suggestion,  and  we  must  confine 
ourselves  to  the  time  appointed  for  each  speaker,  in  order  to  get  the 
/benefit  of  the  ideas  of  every  one  of  us.  I  will  call  upon  the  Hon.  A. 
B.  Farquhar,  of  York,  Pennsylvania,  to  speak  to  you.  Mr.  Farquhar 
has  a  way  of  doing  things,  although  he  is  ten  years  past  Dr.  Osier’s 
chloroform  age. 

MR.  FARQUHAR :  Thirty-four  years,  to  be  more  correct. 

PRESIDENT  POWERS :  You  don’t  see  many  men  half  the 
age  of  Mr.  Farquhar  who  realize  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  a  rural 
problem.  He  is  going  to  tell  you  about  the  experience  his  life  has 
brought  to  him,  while  engaged  in  his  business  and  having  an  o^nor- 
tunity  to  see  the  hardships  of  farmers’  wives  and  the  women  who  work 
on  the  farm. 

ADDRESS 

“THE  ISOLATION  OF  THE  FARMER’S  WIFE.” 

BY  HON.  A.  B.  FARQUHAR,  York,  Pa. :  Madam  Chairman, 
ladies  and  gentlemen :  It  was  in  this  month  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
seven  years  ago  that  the  first  Rural  Uplift  Society  in  the  United  States, 
under  whose  auspices  I  now  speak,  was  formed.  Washington  and 
Franklin  were  both  members.  Washington  advised  an  Agricultural 
Department  of  the  Government,  but  it  was  not  until  May  18th,  1862, 
that  the  department  was  formed  by  another  great  President,  Abraham 
Lincoln.  Agriculture  is  now  a  science,  and  there  are  experiment  sta¬ 
tions  and  agricultural  colleges  scattered  throughout  the  whole  country. 

The  progress  in  conditions  of  our  rural  population,  with  especial 
reference  to  farmers’  wives,  which  is  the  subject  on  which  I  am  asked 
to  speak,  can  best  be  treated  by  a  few  illustrative  examples.  These  are 
taken  from  a  business  experience  extending  over  more  than  half  a 
century.  In  the  early  stages  of  my  business,  I  traveled  a  good  deal 
with  horse  and  buggy,  frequently  stopping  over  night  with  farmers, 
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for  there  was  often  no  other  place  to  stop.  I  thus  gathered  abundant 
evidence  that  the  lot  of  the  farmer's  wife  was  in  those  days  too  often 
a  hard  one. 

It  was  53  years  ago — just  before  the  Civil  War — that  I  visited  Mr. 
W.,  who  cultivated  a  large  rented  farm  north  of  Harrisburg.  Arriv¬ 
ing  in  the  evening,  I  was,  of  course,  invited  to  spend  the  night.  The 
wife,  I  noticed,  waited  on  the  table  while  we  were  eating  the  supper, 
and  afterward  made  her  meal  out  of  what  was  left  without  even  sitting 
down,  but  taking  a  bite  while  attending  to  her  household  duties  and 
looking  after  the  children.  That  wife,  with  no  other  help  than  a  io 
or  12  year  old  daughter,  prepared  meals  for  a  dozen  harvest  hands 
while  looking  after  her  two  youngest  babies,  one  of  them  2  or  3 
months  old  and  the  other  not  over  a  year  and  a  half.  The  farmer  and 
the  men  who  were  stopping  with  him  went  to  bed  shortly  after  sup¬ 
per;  his  wife  did  not  finish  her  work,  and  put  the  babes  to  bed,  until 
nearly  10  o’clock.  About  that  hour  I  retired,  and  it  seemed  I  had 
barely  gone  to  sleep  when  the  closing  of  a  door  waked  me.  It  was  now 
half-past  four  A.  M.,  and  I  saw  from  my  window  that  the  woman 
had  already  started  from  the  house  with  two  pails  to  milk  the  cows. 
I  hastilv  dressed  and  went  out  to  assist  in  the  task,  for  the  accom- 
plishment  was  one  that  I  had  been  given  a  prize  to  master  in  my  early 
days  at  home.  My  hostess  had  breakfast  ready  between  6  and  7,  and 
the  men,  who  had  been  at  work  in  the  fields,  were  called  in  by  a  bell. 
My  business  being  finished  after  breakfast,  I  told  her  before  my  de¬ 
parture  that  she  ought  to  have  help.  The  reply  was,  “We  are  trying 
to  raise  money  to  pay  for  the  farm,  and  my  husband  thinks  we  can’t 
afford  it.”  That  woman,  doing  three  women’s  work  besides  nursing 
her  babe  and  attending  to  the  older  children,  was  worn  to  skin  and 
bone.  I  need  not  say  that  this  visit  made  a  profound  impression  upon 
me.  ' 

Yet  I  found,  about  the  same  time,  the  lot  of  farmers’  wives  con¬ 
siderably  more  distressing  in  some  other  sections  of  the  country.  For 
instance  in  Western  Iowa,  where  I  made  a  business  trip  in  the  early 
years  of  the  Civil  War.  That  region  was  then  very  thinly  populated, 
and  I  had  to  drive  some  miles  from  the  railway  terminus  to  visit  some 
farmers.  The  prairie  prospect  is  always  dreary  to  the  Eastern  eve, 
a  dead  flat  without  a  tree  or  hillock,  and  here  the  houses  were  mere 
cabins,  frequently  of  logs,  with  plank  or  even  fodder  roofs  in  many 
cases,  and  sometimes  dirt  floors,  and  only  one  room  and  an  overhead 
loft  for  a  whole  family.  Yet  agriculture  prospered  there,  and  I  made 
sales  of  machinery.  But  woman  on  those  prairies  was  overworked; 
her  life  was  lonely  and  monotonous,  with  nothing  to  amuse  or  instruct, 
or  lift  her  out  of  herself.  Was  it  surprising  to  learn  that  many  of 
these  women  broke  down  under  the  strain  collapsing  bodily  and  men¬ 
tally?  It  was  a  common  saying  that  the  asylums  were  filled  with 
farmers’  wives. 
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Mr.  B.,  a  planter  in  Tennessee,  having  written  me  in  regard  to  a 
lot  of  machinery  that  he  wished  to  place  on  his  farm,  I  replied  that 
I  was  going  South  and  would  call  to  see  him.  This  was  shortly  after 
the  war.  My  correspondent’s  post  office  was  the  nearest  railway  sta¬ 
tion,  which  was  easily  found.  I  arrived  early  in  the  afternoon,  and 
was  told  that  Mr.  B.’s  was  some  18  miles  off  when  the  creek  was  not 
too  high  to  ford,  but  that  sometimes  they  had  to  go  24.  At  this,  his 
nearest  post  office,  he  got  his  mail  once  a  week — sometimes  once  in 
two  weeks.  I  found  he  had  not  received  my  letter  or  telegram  sent 
to  the  same  station ;  nevertheless  I  hired  a  buggy  and  took  the  risk  of 
meeting  him  at  home.  Arriving  there,  I  learned  that  Mr.  B.  was  in 
Chattanooga  and  not  expected  back  for  some  days,  and  accordingly 
determined  to  return  in  the  moonlight.  Mrs.  B.,  however,  hearing 
my  voice,  called  to  me  from  upstairs,  begging  me  to  stay;  she  came 
down,  and  promised  to  send  a  servant  to  the  station  with  a  telegram 
to  her  husband,  at  Chattanooga,  which  would  bring  him  back  in  a 
day  or  two.  She  told  me  that  she  had  not  seen  any  one  she  could 
speak  to  for  a  month,  and  was  ready  to  die  of  loneliness;  and  she 
looked  so.  There  were  very  few  of  her  class  within  driving  distance, 
the  nearest  living  seven  miles  away.  Although  she  seemed  well  edu¬ 
cated,  apparently  she  had  not  acquired  any  keen  love  of  reading,  for 
but  few  books  were  to  be  found  in  the  house.  I  amused  her  for  the 
two  days  until  her  husband  returned,  by  repeating  poetry  and  giving 
accounts  of  travel.  When  he  appeared  and  I  left  she  seemed  like  a 
different  person. 

Rural  life  in  Eastern  Tennessee  had  also  its  hardships,  but  of  a  dif¬ 
ferent  kind  from  those  undergone  by  Mrs.  W.,  in  Central  Pennsvl- 
vania ;  for  Mrs.  B.  had  servants  in  abundance  but  no  children.  A  few 
years  later,  I  learned,  Mrs.  B.  had  been  taken  to  an  asylum.  When 
I  inquired  as  to  Mrs.  W.  I  found  that  she  was  still  living,  some  years 
afterward,  but  an  invalid.  They  had  bought  their  farm,  but  at  a  cost 
not  to  be  estimated  in  money  only.  Mrs.  W.  may  have  been  saved 
from  mental  collapse  by  her  children  and  nearby  neighbors.  If  Mrs. 
B.  had  had  children  her  fate  might  have  been  different.  For  a  remedy 
for  loneliness  there  is  no  companionship  like  that  of  a  growing  and 
developing  child,  to  one  who  has  to  nourish  its  growth  and  guide  its 
development. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  a  remarkably  large  proportion  of  the  inmates 
of  lunatic  asylums  was  made  up  of  farmers’  wives,  particularly  from 
the  more  sparsely-settled  parts  of  our  country.  The  burden  of  lone¬ 
liness  fell  more  especially  upon  them ;  their  husbands  in  field  and  mar¬ 
ket,  and  their  children  in  school,  were  thrown  more  or  less  into  com¬ 
pany  of  others ;  while  the  monotonous  and  never-ending  duties  of  the 
housewife  kept  her  at  home.  The  growth  of  population,  with  social 
gatherings  in  farmers’  institutes  and  clubs,  notably  the  Grange,  and 
improvements  in  communication  through  telephones,  rural  deliveries, 
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with  daily  papers  which  bring  them  in  contact  with  the  whole  world, 
the  trolley  and  automobile,  banish  isolation  by  eliminating  distance. 
Our  race  cannot  thrive  in  solitude.  Its  achievements  must  be  in  the 
mass. 

One  or  two  brief  passages,  from  my  recollections  of  a  half  cen¬ 
tury  ago,  may  serve  to  call  attention  to  the  neglect  of  the  simplest 
precautions  as  to  health  conditions,  which  was  then  too  widely  preva¬ 
lent.  One  example  is  taken  from  Westmoreland  County  in  our  own 
State  of  Pennsylvania,  visited  by  me  shortly  before  the  war.  The  im¬ 
proved  threshing  machine  or  separator  was  then  coming  into  use.  A 
large  farmer  in  that  country  wanted  an  outfit,  I  wished  to  make  the 
sale,  and  went  to  see  him.  He  lived  some  13  miles  from  the  nearest 
railway  station.  When  I  arrived  there  in  the  evening  I  found  a  dwell¬ 
ing  house  with  just  two  rooms;  a  father,  mother  and  five  children  to 
be  accommodated  in  two  beds.  A  resting-place  was  assigned  me  in  a 
bed  with  two  of  the  older  children,  a  baby  or  two  could  find  room  in 
the  other  bed  with  the  parents,  and  one  or  two  little  boys  on  the  floor. 
The  garret  seemed  to  be  used  as  a  storehouse.  The  night  being  cold, 
the  room  was  closed  tight,  the  night  air  being  shut  out  as  though 
poisonous.  The  bread  in  this  region,  as  in  the  Far  West  and  in  the 
North  Carolina  mountains,  was  sour  and  soggy  when  it  could  be  had 
at  all,  and  nearly  all  the  inhabitants  seemed  to  be  suffering  from 
dyspepsia. 

In  Western  North  Carolina  I  found  the  conditions  substantially 
the  same,  shortly  after  the  war,  as  had  been  reported  before  it.  There 
were  dwellings  with  a  single  room — not  even  a  loft  to  sleep  in — for 
eight  or  ten  people.  None  of  them  could  read  or  write,  and  they 
seemed  to  have  no  particular  occupation,  but  caught  little  fishes  in  the 
stream,  ate  wild  berries,  and  cultivated  small  patches  of  corn.  Yet  they 
were  courteous  and  hospitable — would  share  their  last  crust  with  a 
stranger,  though  having  few  crusts  to*  share.  There  was  no  glass  for 
windows,  and  when  the  night  was  cold  every  opening  would  be  tight 
closed,  and  the  eight  or  ten  slept  together  in  the  one  small  room.  No 
attention  was  ever  paid  to  the  water  they  drank.  The  region  they  in¬ 
habited  is  naturally  the  healthiest  in  the  world,  but  their  total  ignor¬ 
ance  of  hygienic  laws  was  severely  scourged  by  epidemic  typhoid  fe¬ 
ver  and  tuberculosis.  Conditions  have  since  changed  but  little  in  that 
region,  at  least  up  to  a  year  or  two  ago. 

It  is  comforting  to  know,  however,  that  a  good  work  is  in  nrog- 
ress  for  that  promising  region.  Miss  Lydia  Holman,  a  noble  woman, 
is  teaching  the  people  how  to  take  care  of  themselves,  and  improving 
their  sanitary  conditions.  Ex-Governor  Edwin  Warfield,  Fidelity 
Trust  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md.,  is  treasurer,  and  funds  sent  to  him  would 
be  welcome.  The  most  important  feature  of  our  conservation  work, 
conservation  of  health,  is  there  progressing,  and  may  be  expected  to 
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produce  the  beneficent  results  that  are  always  to  be  found  where  it  re¬ 
ceives  due  attention. 

I  could  use  a  whole  afternoon  instead  of  the  twenty  minutes  as¬ 
signed  me,  in  relating  one-half  that  I  have  seen  of  farm  life.  I  will 
close  that  chapter  with  one  more  instance.  In  a  small  log  cabin  in  a 
Southern  State  which  I  visited  more  than  once,  I  found  on  entering  a 
refined  woman  rocking  a  cradle  with  her  foot,  knitting  a  stocking, 
and  reading,  by  the  light  of  a  tallow  candle,  one  of  Emerson’s  essays. 
Her  husband  was  a  small  farmer,  school  teacher  and  student,  and  she 
wished  to  keep  up  with  him,  she  told  me,  in  order  to  be  a  congenial 
companion.  I  passed  the  night  with  them.  She  had  no  servant,  did 
the  work  of  the  household,  milked  the  cow  and  looked  after  the  wants 
of  five  or  six  children,  making  all  their  clothes,  she  told  me,  and  doing 
the  washing.  The  work  was  hard  and  the  place  rather  lonesome,  but 
she  loved  books,  loved  her  children  and  her  husband,  and  looked  con¬ 
tented,  even  happy,  although  evidently  overworked.  I  met  these  people 
a  number  of  years  afterward.  They  had  prospered,  had  a  comfortable 
home  and  plenty  of  help,  but  the  dear  old  lady — she  was  prematurely 
old  and  gray  by  that  time — bore  marks  of  the  hardships  through  which 
she  had  passed. 

The  many  ways  in  which  conditions  have  improved,  by  which 
rural  communities  have  benefited  within  the  last  half  century,  can  here 
receive  but  a  hasty  mention.  Better  attention  to  the  laws  of  health, 
and  the  increasing  population  of  the  country,  with  improved  communi¬ 
cations,  I  have  already  adduced.  Telephones,  trolley  cars,  automo¬ 
biles,  have  all  been  effective ;  cheaper,  and  at  the  same  time  larger  and 
better-edited  newspapers  and  magazines  have  also  been  important. 
Farmers’  clubs,  institutes,  and  granges,  with  other  co-operative  societies 
and  alliances,  have  borne  their  part.  The  progress  and  increased  use 
of  labor-saving  machinery  has  been  of  inestimable  service  to  the  farm¬ 
er.  With  the  reaper  or  threshing  machine  or  steam  plow,  one  man 
may  do  the  work  of  25  or  50  a  century  ago;  but  improved  machinery 
has  done  comparatively  little  to  lighten  the  burden  of  the  farmer’s 
wife,  though  many  farm  homes  now  have  all  the  comforts  of  the  city 
in  the  way  of  gas  and  electric  light,  or  good  kerosene  lamps  in  place 
of  the  tallow  candle  of  50  years  ago.  Steam  heat,  bathrooms  with 
hot  and  cold  water,  cooking  ranges  instead  of  fire  on  the  hearth  with 
cranes.  A  little,  however,  has  been  done  for  her.  The  cream  separa¬ 
tor  and  dairy  lighten  the  work  of  farm  women,  and  by  more  economi¬ 
cal  business  methods  the  consumer  gets  more  and  better  milk  and  but¬ 
ter,  while  the  farmer’s  wife  is  spared  much  unnecessary  effort  and 
enabled  to  give  more  attention  to  other  duties.  A  few  other  improved 
appliances  might  be  mentioned,  but  all  very  trifling  compared  with 
what  has  been  accomplished  to  lighten  the  burden  of  her  husband. 

Yet  encouraging  as  is  the  progress  thus  shown,  there  is  much  more 
to  be  done  in  the  same  direction.  Rural  conditions  in  parts  of  Europe 
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are  in  advance  of  ours  in  some  respects;  especially  better  roads,  and 
in  many  places  better  market  arrangements.  If,  as  we  are  taught, 
ours  is  the  richest  of  all  nations  and  in  some  important  respects  the 
most  civilized,  we  ought  not  to  permit  ourselves  to  be  surpassed.  For 
example,  our  roads,  the  worst  in  all  the  civilized  world,  add  enormous¬ 
ly  to  the  cost  of  delivering  country  produce  to  market  and  of  inter¬ 
communication  generally.  And  we  are  the  only  civilized  country 
without  that  great  blessing,  especially  to  the  rural  population,  the 
parcels  post.  Many  millions  are  also  lost  annually  by  erosion  of  the 
soil,  from  failure  to  protect  it  by  trees  and  herbaceous  growths.  Many 
millions  more  are  sacrificed  by  our  inability  or  indisposition  to  guard 
against  insect  enemies.  In  general,  country  producers  are  suffering 
from  lack  of  training  in  economic  methods.  There  is  great  waste  in 
producing,  which  is  not  done  on  a  scientific  basis ;  in  selling  the  pro¬ 
duce,  too  much  expense  being  incurred  between  producer  and  con¬ 
sumer.  Co-operative  societies  have  been  a  success  in  Great  Britain. 
On  these  points  also,  there  is  no  time  for  more  than  a  mere  hint;  a 
whole  essay  might  be  constructed,  and  valuable  essays  have  in  fact 
been  constructed,  on  each  of  them  by  itself.  Our  Pennsylvania  State 
Branch  of  the  National  Conservation  Association  is  doing  a  good  work 
here.  I  wish  you  would  all  join  with  us  and  become  members. 

The  farmers  should  further  learn  to  take  an  interest  in  scientific 
methods  for  soil  improvement;  observing  that  crops  in  Europe,  on 
lands  cultivated  for  1,000  years,  average  double  (and  here  and  there 
more  than  double),  what  we  raise  here,  and  do  their  best  to  determine 
why.  Why,  for  example,  are  there  European  countries  that  harvest 
double  as  much  wheat  to  the  acre  as  we  do  here,  and  three  times  as 
many  potatoes?  Young  farmers  should  also  be  taught  to  beautify 
their  homes  and  approaches  by  planting  trees  and  vines  and  flowers. 
The  young  of  both  sexes  should  be  taught  a  love  of  reading,  along 
with  a  love  of  nature,  and  a  love  of  fresh  air.  But  here,  too,  I  find 
the  subject  growing  too  vast  for  me.  I  may  only  hint  at  various 
things,  any  one  of  which  might  deserve  a  whole  evening  for  its  elab¬ 
oration.  The  demand  of  the  rural  population  is  for  increased  re¬ 
sources.  They  have  too  few  amusements,  for  one  thing.  Not  only  is 
pleasure  a  good  thing  in  itself,  but  innocent  pleasure  is  a  most  efficient 
protector  against  vice,  by  itself  furnishing  what  vice  only  pretends  to 
furnish.  As  suitable  amusements,  we  should  encourage  literary  and 
debating  societies,  athletic  and  parlor  games,  music,  and  even  dancing. 

It  has  been  proposed  to  call  a  conference  of  governors  to  discuss 
questions  of  rural  life,  and  how  to  stop  the  movement  from  country 
to  city,  which  J.  J.  Hill  pronounces  the  most  serious  evil  of  the  times. 
It  is  increasing  the  high  cost  of  living  and  deteriorating  the  stamina 
of  the  people.  It  is  well  worth  while  to  start  such  a  discussion.  Our 
cities  are  now  developed  and  the  country  neglected.  Social  workers, 
those  most  interested  in  humanity,  devote  practically  all  their  time  and 
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attention  to  city  life.  Yet  more  than  half  of  the  people  are  rural,  and 
these  form  the  backbone  of  the  nation.  It  has  often  been  remarked  that 
the  great  majority  of  the  men  who  rise  to  eminence  are  of  country 
birth.  The  most  important  factor  in  material  conservation  is  the  soil. 
Our  charitable  work  in  town  is  largely  for  degenerates.  Why,  then, 
sacrifice  the  country  to  the  city?  Why  devote  our  meetings  of  eco¬ 
nomic  societies,  university  and  Chautauqua  lectures,  so  exclusively  to 
city  conditions,  with  scarcely  a  mention  of  rural  life? 

One  more  thought  in  closing,  suggested  by  the  rapidly  increasing- 
attention  to  conservation.  Some  years  ago  I  read  a  statistical  argu¬ 
ment  to  prove  the  country’s  gain  in  wealth  by  the  amount  of  lumber 
cut,  coal  mined,  etc.  I  replied  that  this  was  a  proof  of  depleted,  not 
increased  wealth.  And  yet  this  criticism  of  mine  was  the  only  one  I 
saw  upon  that  argument.  Now  conservation  is  a  live  issue  through¬ 
out  our  land,  and  the  improvement  of  rural  life,  its  complement,  is 
bound  to  take  a  place  beside  it.  To  quote  from  Confucius :  “Man’s 
life  and  well-being  are  like  a  tree.  The  root  of  the  tree  is  agriculture, 
and  manufactures  and  commerce  the  branches.  Injure  the  root,  and 
the  tree  dies.  Upon  agriculture  the  whole  industrial  fabric,  the  whole 
structure  of  the  State,  rests.”  This  is  as  true  now  as  when  spoken  by 
the  Chinese  philosopher  thousands  of  years  ago. 

ADDRESS 

“THE  FARM  WOMAN  AND  HER  PROBLEMS.” 

BY  MISS  MARTHA  VAN  RENSSELAER,  Prof.  Home  Eco¬ 
nomics,  College  of  Agriculture,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. :  Madam  President, 
ladies  and  gentlemen:  When  the  work  on  the  Panama  Canal  was 
progressing  it  was  found  very  difficult  to  keep  the  men  there  unless 
some  provision  could  be  made  to  make  the  women  happy  and  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  their  comfort,  amusement  and  contentment.  President  Roose¬ 
velt  took  some  means  to  provide  the  entertainment  and  secured  com¬ 
fortable  surroundings  for  the  women  and  that  settled  the  question. 
I  want  to  say  that  rural  progress  depends  to-day  more  upon  the  com¬ 
fort  of  the  farm  woman  and  the  farm  home  than  anything  else.  It 
depends  more  upon  the  farm  home  than  it  does  upon  successful  farm¬ 
ing;  than  it  does  upon  full  barns,  upon  well  tilled  fields,  for  just  as 
surely  as  the  farm  woman  is  not  contented,  her  husband  may  as  well 
sell  the  farm  and  go  into  some  other  work.  We  are  so  dependent  upon 
having  the  right  environment  for  the  bringing  up  of  children  in  farm¬ 
ing  communities  that  we  may  well  spend  our  energies  upon  the  farm 
home.  One  difficulty  to-day  is  this :  The  farm  woman,  as  was  indi¬ 
cated  in  the  previous  paper,  for  years  has  been  trying  to  help  to  pay 
the  mortgage  on  the  farm.  She  has  been  trying  to  help,  in  her  way, 
to  educate  the  children.  She  has  listened  in  farmers’  institutes  to  the 
problems  of  agriculture  and  she  has  taken  an  interest  in  them.  She 
has  lost  her  perspective,  so  far  as  her  own  happiness  is  concerned,  so 
far  as  the  comforts  of  her  home  are  concerned,  and  to-day  there  is 
this  reason  for  it  if  farm  homes  are  erected  as  thev  should  be  it  is  a 
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fact  that  it  is  more  due  to  the  woman  than  the  man.  It  has  become  her 
habit  to  sacrifice.  She  has  been  in  the  habit  of  sacrificing  for  genera¬ 
tions.  One  incident  perhaps  illustrates  this :  In  speaking  before  a 
Grange  at  one  time  regarding  farm  home  improvements,  mention  was 
made  of  the  ironing  machine  and  a  man  and  his  wife  came  in  and  heard 
about  this  machine.  Afterwards  the  man  said,  “I  want  to  know  about 
that  ironing  machine.”  Evidently  he  hadn’t  told  his  wife  what  he 
was  going  to  say,  because  she  looked  suddenly  up  at  him  and  nudged 
him  and  hit  his  elbow  and,  man-like  he  said,  “What  are  you  doing?” 
She  said,  “We  cannot  have  an  ironing  machine.”  Then  he  said,  “Why 
not?”  Whereupon  she  replied,  “Why,  you  know  that  you  bought  the 
washing  machine  only  last  winter  and  that  is  all  we  can  do  for  the 
present.”  He  said  then,  “I  have  made  up  my  mind ;  I  have  had  every¬ 
thing  on  the  farm  for  progress  and  you  can  have  anything  in  the 
house  that  you  want  to  make  the  work  lighter.” 

This  problem  is  not  for  men  alone,  but  it  is  for  men  and  women 
If  it  is  not  worth  while  to  discuss  why  the  women  are  not  the  mechan¬ 
ics  of  the  country,  it  is  worth  while  to  discuss  the  fact  that  they  are 
the  mechanics  in  the  home.  They  have  not  had  their  attention  turned 
to  the  conveniences  and  modern  improvements  in  doing  the  work  in 
the  house  and  on  the  farm  as  the  men  have  had,  and  I  am  not  so  sure 
but  it  will  be  a  matter  of  time  only  when  this  will  be  different,  because 
if  the  men  would  have  to  do  the  work  in  the  kitchen  as  woman  have 
been  compelled  to  do  it,  after  having  been  used  to  workshops  which 
are  properly  constructed,  they  would  not  work  more  than  a  week  be¬ 
fore  things  would  be  decidedly  changed.  As  it  is  now  with  some  of 
the  experience  of  the  men  and  women  in  this  movement  of  improve¬ 
ment  and  with  the  help  of  the  colleges  of  agriculture,  we  have  as  many 
men  asking  about  the  fireless  cooker  and  the  washing  machine  as  we 
have  women.  We  have  been  asked  how  the  condition  of  farm  women 
can  be  changed  and  how  the  problem  could  be  solved  ?  So  far  as  con¬ 
veniences  are  concerned  or  so  far  as  getting  the  work  done  is  con¬ 
cerned  I  am  not  so  much  worried  about  the  woman  who  has  to  take 
her  two  pails  of  water  and  carry  them  from  the  pump  to  the  house 
and  to  the  barn,  provided  the  man  does  his  share  in  the  house.  I  am 
not  concerned  so  much  because  I  see  women  climbing  ladders  to  pick 
fruit,  to  do  all  that  sort.  She  is  fortunate  in  having  that  sort  of  work 
to  do  as  it  takes  her  outdoors.  But  there  should  be  a  proper  exchange 
of  labor.  What  is  the  effect  upon  a  woman  who  is  living  in  an  iso¬ 
lated  community — What  is  her  view  of  life?  Some  twelve  years  ago 
Dean  Bailey  said  the  time  had  come  when  as  much  attention  and  as 
much  money  should  be  given  for  a  farmer’s  wife’s  reading  course,  as 
for  a  farmer’s  reading  course ;  that  the  two  should  work  side  by  side. 
The  first  bulletin  that  was  sent  out  under  his  direction  was,  upon 
“Saving  Steps.”  The  New  York  World  secured  a  copy  of  the  first 
letter  which  went  out.  They  employed  a  woman  to  wear  a  pedometer 
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in  an  apartment  house  in  New  York  City  and  it  was  found  in  doing 
her  work  on  the  first  day  she  had  traveled  seven  and  one-quarter  miles. 
A  full  page  of  the  Sunday  World  was  devoted  to  this  subject,  show¬ 
ing  that  the  women  were  taking  too  many  steps.  A  Buffalo  daily 
paper  took  up  the  subject  and  said  that  letter  of  Dean  Bailey’s  was 
unfortunate  because  it  reminded  the  farm  women  of  their  unfortunate 
condition.  We  have  been  awakening  her  ever  since  and  we  have  awak¬ 
ened  her  husband  ever  since  and  we  expect  to  go  right  on  awakening 
her.  It  is  not  simply  the  woman’s  work  to-day  in  the  farm  home  that 
should  be  considered,  it  is  her  social  condition  and  mental  improvement. 
I  will  refer  again  to  the  College  of  Agriculture  at  Cornell.  We  have 
to  use  the  means  at  hand.  We  have  a  large  number  of  men  taking  a 
four-year  course  in  the  different  lectures  in  agriculture  with  the  view 
of  making  it  a  profession,  or  studying  the  question  of  agriculture  as 
they  would  a  profession,  because  it  is  recognized  that  the  father  no 
longer  believes  that  his  methods  of  farming  are  the  best.  He  is  will¬ 
ing  that  his  son  should  take  advantage  of  modern  methods  and  recog¬ 
nizes  the  necessity  for  his  son  to  take  a  four-year  agriculture  course. 
The  old  time  argument  that  his  son  could  be  no  better  farmer  than  he 
was  and  that  he  will  be  satisfied  if  his  son  will  do  as  he  did  is  no  longer 
recognized.  The  farmer  to-day  and  the  man  on  the  farm  to-day  is 
using  improvements  in  cultivation  and  on  the  farm  and  his  son  gets 
the  benefit  of  it.  If  the  same  can  be  secured  for  the  daughter,  as  the 
housekeeper  or  for  her  mother,  that  is  all  that  is  necessary.  There¬ 
fore,  the  man  becomes  educated  for  his  business  and  the  woman  is 
now  becoming  educated  for  her  work  in  life.  She  cannot  take  care 
of  children  by  instinct;  she  cannot  cook  by  instinct.  She  can  do,  per¬ 
haps,  as  her  mother  did  and  she  knows  how  to  do  things,  but  now  she 
is  asking  why?  Just  as  surely  as  you  can  tell  the  woman  why  she 
cooks  in  a  certain  way,  or  why  she  cleans  in  a  certain  way  and  teach 
her  the  principles  of  home  art  which  will  make  an  attractive  home,  she 
becomes  interested  in  her  proposition,  and  no  matter  how  much  work 
there  is  to  be  done,  it  is  just  as  essential  that  the  woman  in  the  house 
on  the  farm  home  shall  be  learning  the  reason  why  certain  things  are 
done  and  getting  joy  out  of  her  work — it  is  just  as  essential  as  that 
the  man  shall  find  out  the  reason  why  and  find  joy  in  his  work. 

That  has  made  the  young  man  happy  in  the  prospect  of  farming 
and  a  knowledge  of  the  woman’s  work,  a  woman’s  part  of  the  work, 
with  the  knowledge  of  science  which  tells  the  reason  why,  and  a 
knowledge  of  art  in  the  home  which  insures  good  taste  in  the  home, 
will  make  the  woman  happy  in  her  work,  and  it  is  not  so  much  be¬ 
cause  there  is  so  much  to  do  but  because  everybody  is  happy  in  the 
work.  There  is  another  reason  in  this :  The  aristocracy  of  education 
is  proving  more  and  more  the  rule  that  when  the  man  is  educated  for 
his  task  in  agriculture  and  goes  to  his  farm  and  makes  it  a  profession 
whom  will  he  marry?  Will  it  be  the  woman  who  has  not  been  allowed 
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to  go  away  from  home  to  be  educated  for  her  side  of  the  work?  Will 
he  take  someone  for  his  wife  who  has  not  been  technically  trained  as 

m/ 

he  has  been  trained  ?  In  that  there  is  the  lack  of  the  social  bond  at 
the  proper  time  unless  the  women  become  educated  for  their  side  of 
it.  I  am  watching  my  twenty  minutes,  but  I  must  remember  that  Mrs. 
Powers  asked  me  to  say  something  of  the  means  we  have  tried  in  New 
York  State  to  bring  about  better  conditions.  There  have  been  one  or 
two  principles  which  we  have  kept  in  mind  for  a  number  of  years. 
First,  we  have  no  uplift  work;  we  are  considering  farm  women  like 
other  women.  There  are  some  women  who  are  not  on  the  farm  and 
it  is  simply  an  educational  message.  I  mean  there  are  some  who'  are 
not  engaged  in  doing  farm  work  who  are  on  the  farm.  It  is  not  a 
missionary  enterprise.  It  is  a  matter  of  presenting  to  the  farm  woman 
who  has  farm  duties  to  attend,  a  knowledge  of  her  task,  for  two  rea¬ 
sons  :  First,  her  task  is  scientific  the  same  as  that  of  the  farmer.  Sec¬ 
ond,  she  must  have  a  knowledge  of  housekeeping,  as  that  is  the  side  of 
the  work  of  the  woman  on  the  farm.  She  is  responsible  for  her  work 
on  all  sides.  It  then  becomes  simply  an  educational,  proposition  as  to 
what  can  be  carried  to  that  woman  that  will  make  her  interested  in 
her  task.  We  had  a  reading  class  consisting  of  bulletins  issued  on 
household  topics,  looking  to  the  saving  of  strength  and  steps  and  hu¬ 
man  nutrition,  and  giving  information  and  direction  in  the  same  lines 
as  the  men  are  working  or  learning  upon  what  has  most  nutrition  in 
feeding  animals.  The  reading  would  cover  the  care  of  the  baby,  the 
feeding  of  the  baby,  household  sanitation,  household  decoration,  house¬ 
hold  furnishing  and  in  addition  to  that  reading  in  some  of  the  leading 
agricultural  papers  like  the  Farm  Flome. 

We  have  club  work  and  I  was  asked  to  say  something  on  that  club 
work.  1  think  I  can  tell  it  best  by  describing  the  organization  of  a 
small  club  in  a  school  district  of  New  York  State.  I  was  asked  to 
go  into  this  place  in  the  winter.  Being  the  only  woman  getting  off 
the  train  the  husband  of  the  President  of  the  Club  met  me  at  the  sta¬ 
tion  and  he  had  no  difficulty  in  selecting  the  right  woman,  because  I 
was  the  only  woman  that  got  off  the  train.  We  traveled  over  the  hills 
and  in  some  places  through  pasture  fields  because  there  was  so  much 
snow  on  the  road.  While  driving  along  he  said,  “I  want  to  tell  you 
about  my  wife.  We  were  married  some  time  ago.  She  was  a  school 
teacher  and  she  was  not  quite  sure  whether  or  not  she  wanted  to  be  a 
farmer’s  wife.  I  convinced  her  and  we  were  married.  We  have  hard 
work  and  she  has  done  it  all.  with  me.  She  has  picked  up  all  the  po¬ 
tatoes  that  1  have  dug  during  the  past  years ;  she  has  put  away  all  the 
hay  that  I  loaded  on  the  wagon.  In  the  morning  she  milks  nine  cows ; 
she  has  a  little  child  nine  months  old” — and  he  was  very  proud  of  his 
wife.  He  said,  “She  is  the  only  hired  man  I  have.”  Then  he  said, 
“She  is  getting  rather  discontented.”  I  don’t  know  whether  he 
knew  how  much  philosophy  he  was  stating  when  he  said,  “She 
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has  said  that  she  had  told  me  all  that  she  knew.  I  have  told  her 
all  that  I  knew  and  it  was  time  that  we  did  something  else.”  She 
said,  “I  must  harness  the  horses  and  take  her  some  place  about 
ten  miles  away  and,  of  course,  I  did.  She  had  been  invited  there 
together  with  a  number  of  other  women  to  meet  at  this  place, 
at  her  home  and  four  persons  came.  The  object  was  to  organize  a 
club.  First  one  said,  “We  never  could  get  along.”  Another  one  said, 
she  was  too  old  to  take  up  reading.  Another  one  said  she  would  see 
how  it  progresses  and  perhaps  she  would  take  it  up.  But  they  got  up 
this  home  club  there  on  that  cold  winter  evening  and  they  elected  offi¬ 
cers,  each  woman  taking  an  office.  They  formulated  a  program  and 
they  published  this  program  in  the  County  paper.  They  stated  how 
many  persons  were  present  at  the  first  meeting.  The  next  time  invita¬ 
tions  were  sent  and  there  were  several  others  present  that  had  not  been 
there  before.  On  the  evening  when  I  visited  the  club  there  were  from 
thirty  to  forty  women  present.  It  was  the  annual  meeting  and  the 
children  were  there  playing  in  another  room.  The  women  were  out 
in  the  kitchen  talking  about  farming  subjects,  and  incidentally,  waiting 
for  supper.  Part  of  the  program  was  the  reading  of  American  litera¬ 
ture  and  part  of  it  was  the  discussion  of  kitchen  affairs.  They  were  in¬ 
terested  in  it  and  one  woman  said  it  was  all  the  recreation  which  they 
really  had,  these  meetings  at  the  Club,  which  met  every  two  weeks. 
We  have  about  forty  of  these  clubs  organized  under  different  circum¬ 
stances.  We  are  getting  more  and  more  and  I  want  to  repeat  that 
it  is  that  spirit  of  uplift  which  is  going  to  build  up  the  next  generation 
and  which  is  going  to  allow  the  young  woman  to  come  home  from 
college  and  the  young  man  to  come  home  from  college  and  ask  his 
mother  questions  and  know  that  the  mother  is  still  ahead  of  him,  be¬ 
cause  she  has  had  the  same  advantage.  It  is  the  same  thing  which 
is  going  ahead  when  women  are  starting  these  clubs.  A  library  is 
being  started  by  one  of  these  little  clubs  in  that  district.  I  went  to 
this  library  one  Sunday  morning  and  saw  a  pictorial  paper  lying  on 
the  table  in  which  there  was  an  article  on  bacteriology.  We  had  a 
great  discussion  in  the  club  because  one  of  the  strongest  members  said 
that  she  had  kept  house  for  twenty  years  and  she  had  never  seen  one 
of  these  things  in  her  house  yet.  Some  of  these  people  were  looking 
to  the  library  to  help  them ;  it  is  the  kind  of  work  to  make  them  want 
to  look  further ;  it  is  the  kind  of  work  to  make  them  look  beyond  the 
dishpan  and.  they  are  happy  in  the  hope  of  accomplishing  something 
else. 

ADDRESS 

“THE  NEED  OF  RURAL  NURSING.” 

BY  MISS  CAROLENA  M.  WOOD,  District  Nursing  Associa¬ 
tion,  Mt.  Kisco,  N.  Y. :  I  will  speak  of  the  work  going  on  in  West 
Chester  County,  New  York.  If  I  could  present  the  pictures  from 
various  people  with  regard  to  life  of  women  on  the  farm  I  could 
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have  you  realize  what  a  tremendous  problem  this  is  bearing  on  the 
woman’s  life.  The  difficulty  of  the  situation  we  deal  with  is  that 
of  the  isolation  in  which  she  must  do  her  work,  but  when  to  the  duties 
of  every  day  are  added  responsibilities  of  serious  illness  in  the  family, 
her  difficulties  are  doubled.  Home  remedies  may  be  tried,  and  all  the 
knowledge  she  has  stored  up  which  she  has  gathered  from  her  neigh¬ 
bors  in  case  of  illness,  but  after  they  have  been  tried  and  are  not  effec¬ 
tual,  then  there  comes  the  seriousness  of  this  illness  which  is  such  a 
struggle  to  us  all.  To  her  lot  is  added  the  thought  that  there  is  knowl¬ 
edge  in  the  world  to  help  the  one  she  loves,  but  she  knows  that  it  is 
not  available  to  her.  Those  who  are  in  touch  with  a  metropolitan  hos¬ 
pital  system  and  trained  nursing  that  can  use  the  knowledge  of  men 
are  in  a  different  position  from  the  farm  woman  who  has  to  realize 
that  she  has  not  that  technical  aid  which  is  available  to  her  sister  who 
lives  in  the  city,  and  this  makes  it  a  tremendous  strain  upon  her  in 
time  of  illness.  Of  course,  we  cannot  say  too  much  of  the  country 
doctor  who  knows  and  gives  the  inspiration  for  facing  these  problems 
and  gives  her  advice,  but  he  is  hard  to  reach ;  he  is  far  away  and  he 
is  only  given  the  barest  facts  of  the  illness  and,  therefore,  at  times 
does  not  know  the  work  that  needs  to  be  done.  Perhaps  the  greatest 
help  which  has  come  to  her  in  this  crisis  is  the  telephone,  because  she 
can  call  up  the  doctor  and  consult  with  him  over  symptoms,  when  it 
is  not  possible  for  him  to  come  to  her  with  his  help. 

In  our  county  we  have  attempted  to  do  something  more ;  we  have 
attempted  to  organize  a  County  Nursing  Association;  to  bring  to  our 
people  the  benefits  of  the  best  trained  nurses.  This  has  been  done  in 
our  county  with  nine  trained  nurses  of  the  highest  type  of  training. 
There  are  three  towns  in  the  county,  all  of  them  having  a  population  of 
about  twenty-five  hundred.  Our  nurses’  work  is  distinctly  in  the  rural 
districts.  They  go  to  the  places  of  illness  and  teach  the  women  how 
to  do  the  necessary  nursing  needed  by  the  patient.  They  carry  out,  as 
far  as  they  can,  the  directions  of  the  doctors,  but  beside  that  they  show 
the  family  how  to  do  the  difficult  things  for  which  they  are  not  pre¬ 
pared  by  their  general  knowledge.  This  is  a  work  of  very  great  value 
to  the  sick.  It  is  of  very  great  value  in  tuberculosis  cases,  in  pneu¬ 
monia  and  in  child  birth  cases.  There  is  a  lack  of  heating  appliances 
in  the  country  and  many  other  inconveniences,  together  with  a  lack  of 
hot  water  and  sanitary  conveniences.  The  nurse  and  doctor  are  far 
from  medical  and  surgical  supplies  and  must  be  clever  and  quick  in 
using  whatever  can  be  substituted.  The  nurse  in  some  cases  is  needed 
to  remain  for  some  hours,  but  she  should  not  remain  over  night  un¬ 
less  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  it.  The  nurses  who  undertake  this  work 
must  be  kept  strong  and  well  and  to  do  this  they  must  have  good  food 
and  proper  rest.  The  farmer  too  often  looks  upon  the  nurse  who  has 
come  to  take  care  of  the  sick  as  a  substitute  in  the  milking  and  other 
work  his  wife  has  done.  The  farmers  must  be  themselves  trained  to 
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realize  the  difference  between  a  nurse  who  has  come  to  take  care  of  the 
sick  and  a  domestic  servant.  Washing,  cooking,  except  for  the  sick 
person,  milking,  feeding  chickens  and  calves  is  not  work  for  the 
trained  nurse.  The  tender-hearted  woman  who  undertakes  rural  nurs¬ 
ing  will  always  be  willing  to  do  what  she  Gan  to  ease  the  patient’s  mind 
and  will  care  for  the  little  children  when  there  are  anv  as  far  as  she 
can  without  neglecting  her  patient. 

Such  work  as  this  is  supported  by  voluntary  contributions  from 
well  disposed  people  in  the  country  and  by  fees  paid  by  the  farmers 
themselves.  There  is  no  occasion  for  this  work  to  be  done  free  in  most 
cases  as  the  farmers  are  willing  and  able  to  pay.  In  the  West  Ches¬ 
ter  County  District  Nursing  Association  rather  more  than  half  of 
their  visits  are  made  by  the  nurses  among  charity  patients  and  the  rest 
among  people  who  pay.  In  answering  calls,  no  difference  is  made  be¬ 
tween  these  classes,  the  urgency  of  the  case  alone  being  considered. 
The  Association  is  divided  into  sub-committees  for  convenience  in  deal¬ 
ing  with  local  work.  Each  sub-committee  maintains  a  supply  closet 
stocked  with  the  most  necessary  nursing  supplies,  which  are  loaned 
or  rented  to  anyone  needing  them.  Families  needing  untrained  nurses 
can  obtain  them  from  the  registry  maintained  by  the  District  Nurses. 
These  women  receive  from  $7  to  $15  per  week  according  to  their  com¬ 
petence.  There  is  also  an  ambulance  which  is  much  needed  in  these  sec¬ 
tions  for  bringing  persons  to  the  nearest  hospital.  There  are  three 
classes  of  members  of  this  Association — Sustaining  members  paying 
$25  annually;  Associate  members  paying  $5  annually,  and  Active  mem¬ 
bers  paying  $1  annually. 

ADDRESS 

“WOMEN  AND  THE  GRANGE.” 

BY  DR.  HANNAH  T.  LYON,  Officer  Pennsylvania  State 
Grange,  Lincoln  University,  Pa.:  Madam  President:  When  we 
speak  of  women  in  the  Grange  we  speak  in  large  part  of  the  women  of 
the  county,  of  the  women  of  our  rural  districts,  of  the  women  who  are 
the  mothers  and  trainers  of  the  best  our  country  produces.  When  we 
speak  of  those,  especially  in  the  presence  of  city  dwellers,  there  imme¬ 
diately  looms  up  a  mental  picture  of  isolation,  hard  work,  few  com¬ 
forts,  little  or  no  educational  advantages.  And  I  grant  there  is  much 
truth  in  it — but  because  I  come  from  Southern  Chester  County,  that 
favored  section,  we  are  told,  even  by  those  who  have  traveled  world¬ 
wide  :  because  I  know  the  resourcefulness  of  the  country  home  in  its 
endeavor  to  supply  what  is  lacking:  because  I  know  what  the  Grange 
has  done  and  is  doing,  I  do  not  look  with  horror  on  the  picture.  The 
signs  of  the  times — and  this  meeting  one  of  them — tell  me  that  the 
problem  of  countrv  life  is  beinp-  solved. 

Along  in  the  6o?s  came  those  terrible  days  when  women  bore  the 
burdens  at  home  and  sent  more  than  cheerful  words  to  the  front.  In 
the  years  that  followed  many  found  themselves  with  empty  hands  and 
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heart,  but  had  discovered  capabilities  they  were  not  aware  of  before. 
The  work  that  had  been  theirs  and  that  had  brought  the  social  life 
spinning,  weaving,  quilting,  apple  parings,  soap  making  were  being 
done  by  other  hands  in  factories.  So  we  find  women  of  necessity 
reaching  out  to  new  walks  of  life.  As  is  always  the  case,  there  are 
a  few  everywhere  who  rise  above  the  others  in  a  community  as  a  hio-h 
mountain  above  the  foothills.  So  there  had  been  the  few  with  a 
broader  vision  clamoring  for  this  outlook  for  all  women.  It  was  in 
these  years  that,  HI  Kelly,  the  founder  of  the  Patrons  of  Husbandry 
saw  the  needs  of  the  tillers  of  the  soil — education  and  a  tie  of  broth¬ 
erhood.  But  it  was  a  woman,  Carrie  A.  Hall,  who  saw  that  if  this 
succeed  the  women  of  the  soil  must  be  allowed  to  rise  side  by  side  with 
the  men.  The  organization  was  effected,  the  foundations  laid,  more 
wisely,  I  am  sure,  than  many  at  the  time  felt,  and  woman  was  admired 
with  voice,  vote  and  power  to  hold  office  equal  with  her  brother.  What 
has  she  not  done  for  the  Grange,  written  papers  for  it,  spoken  for  it, 
sung  for  it,  driven  miles  over  rough  roads  and  muddy  roads  for  it  as 
well  as  on  pleasant  afternoons  and  moonlight  nights,  made  sandwiches 
and  coffee  galore,  but  while  she  did  this  much  was  taken  in  as  the 
men  discussed  the  mighty  problems  of  legislation  and  State. 

She  gave,  yes,  but  she  gained,  found  herself  as  it  were,  found  she, 
too,  could  understand  the  mighty  problems,  found  she  could  write 
papers  and  read  them,  too,  that  she  could  get  on  her  feet  and  answer 
a  question  without  trembling,  found  that  whatever  benefited  the  farm 
benefited  her.  As  she  sent  the  men  forth  able  for  better  work  and  the 
farm  produced  more  it  came  back  to  her  in  added  home  comforts.  That 
it  is  partnership  in  the  true  sense  and  her  work  just  as  important  as 
the  work  outside.  That  with  the  coming  of  rural  delivery,  the  tele¬ 
phone,  a  lighting  system,  a  rural  car  line,  the  many  good  magazines 
and  farm  papers,  they  were  her’s  to  enjoy.  But  the  home  is  her’s  be¬ 
cause  home  is  woman’s  masterpiece. 

Recently  I  saw  the  story  of  two  little  boys  at  play,  one  white,  the 
other  colored — a  disagreement  arose  and  the  little  white  boy  began 
calling  the  colored  boy  all  the  names  he  could  think  of.  The  little 
colored  fellow  did  not  seem  tired,  but  at  last  when  words  had  failed 
the  white  boy,  he  laughed  with  g'lee  and  said,  “All  ’em  things  you  said 
I  is,  you’s  ’em.”  So  we  women  of  the  Grange  say  all  them  things  the 
Grange  has  done  for  the  men  it  has  done  for  us — yea,  even  more. 

I  have  seen  a  Parent-Teachers  Association  transform  a  borough. 

I  have  seen  an  organized  Bible  Class  change  a  country  section. 
Seen  the  Grange  educate — until  Farmers’  Institute  workers  say  they 
can  always  tell  when  they  get  into  a  community  where  a  live  Grange 
exists,  and  so  it  takes  all  working  together.  It  is  the  age  for  co-oper¬ 
ation. 
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“We  are  the  common  people,  the  hewers  of  wood  and  stone, 

The  dwellers  in  common  places  mighty  of  brawn  and  bone, 

Bearing  the  common  burden  that  only  the  shirkers  shun, 

And  doing  the  common  duty  that  others  have  left  undone. 

Dubbed  by  the  few  plebian,  rabble  or  proletaire, 

Ours  is  the  hand  that  feeds  them,  ours  is  the  prize  they  share, 

And  ours  is  the  common  blessing,  free  to  the  toilers  all. 

To  win  from  the  lowly  valley  into  the  summits  tall. 

Common  and  only  common — 

This  by  the  might  of  birth — 

Yet  the  world  in  its  need  leans  on  us 
We  are  the  queens  of  the  earth.” 

PRESIDENT  POWERS  :  Mrs.  Jean  Kane  Foulke,  of  Chester 
County,  Pennsylvania,  will  speak  to  you  on  the  subject  of  “Co-opera¬ 
tion  in  the  Farm  Home.” 

ADDRESS 

“CO-OPERATION  IN  THE  FARM  HOME.” 

BY  MRS.  JEAN  KANE  FOULKE,  West  Chester,  Pa. :  For  some 
time  past  I  have  been  doing  work  for  the  State  Agricultural  Depart¬ 
ment  as  a  State  lecturer.  It  has  been  my  opportunity,  because  we  do 
not  have  very  many  women  lecturers,  to  be  sent  considerably  through 
the  State  this  Winter.  I  have  been  in  the  northeastern  part  of  the  State 
and  considerably  through  the  western  part  of  the  State,  and  when  you 
are  a  worker  among  the  institutes  it  means  physical  and  mental  effort 
and  you  are  up  against  it.  I  mean  that  a  woman  lecturer,  especially,  is 
up  against  it  when  she  goes  out  with  one  stone  with  which  she  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  kill  two  birds.  She  has  to  deal  with  both  the  farmer  and  his 
wife:  she  is  interested  in  both  and  is  glad  to  do  it.  I  am  glad  of  the 
opportunity  of  presenting  this  subject  to  this  meeting.  We  have  heard 
considerable  to-day  and  yesterday  on  the  subject  of  better  co-operation 
on  the  farm.  It  has  been  repeated  and  rubbed  in  again  and  again. 
I  want  to  tell  you  that  the  place  for  co-operation  on  the  farm  is  in  the 
homes  because  there  is  where  co-operation  is  most  needed  and  that  is- 
what  you  do  not  find  in  our  farm  homes  to-day.  You  will  often  find  a 
good  man  and  a  good  woman  on  a  farm,  but  they  don’t  pull  together. 
They  have  two  interests — the  interests  of  the  house  and  the  interest 
of  the  farm.  They  are  like  two  oxen  so  far  as  relates  to  pulling  to¬ 
gether.  I  don't  know  whether  you  are  familiar  with  the  wav  oxen 
work  or  how  they  pull.  They  pull  against  each  other  in  the  yoke. 
That  is  what  is  a  fact  in  many  country  homes.  They  have  become  so 
used  to  each  other  and  they  have  the  idea  so  fixed  that  a  woman's 
work  is  one  thing  and  a  man’s  work  is  another  that  as  a  result  they 
do  not  work  together.  It  does  not  make  any  difference  what  you  do 
if  two  people  don’t  get  together  and  pull  together  nothing  goes  well. 
If  you  don't  get  together  in  your  homes  all  these  splendid  things  are 
not  going  to  help  you.  Some  women  lead  terrible  lives.  I  have  no 
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reference  to  the  women  who  live  where  Mrs.  Lyon  comes  from;  we 
are  both  living  in  a  different  kind  of  a  country;  we  live  in  God’s  coun¬ 
try.  Co-operation  for  the  betterment  of  life  on  the  farm  must,  there¬ 
fore,  begin  with  complete  co-operation  between  the  working  partners, 
the  man  and  the  woman,  who  are  running  the  business.  The  woman 
must  make  the  business  of  the  farm  her  business,  and  the  man  must 
trust  the  woman  with  the  pocketbook  and  not  expect  her  to  do  the 
work  and  get  none  of  the  reward.  He  must  look  upon  her  as  she  is 
indeed  a  precious  possession,  and  on  her  side  she  must  sustain  the 
higher  side  of  life,  its  ideals  and  its  beauty.  The  time  has  gone  by 
when  it  was  enough  for  a  woman  to  entertain  her  husband  with  a  little 
local  gossip  and  scandal.  He  expects  something  more  of  her  now. 
And  if  she  gives  him  true  companionship  and  co-operation  in  his  work, 
he  respects  and  looks  up  to  her  for  it  and  sees  that  she  has  rest  and 
refreshment,  and  that  her  life  is  not  all  drudgery.  The  schoolhouses 
are  better  houses,  in  most  cases,  than  the  houses  in  which  these  wom¬ 
en  live.  Nine-tenths  of  them  live  in  their  kitchens,  with  a  filthy  rag 
carpet  on  it,  without  any  sanitation.  The  woman  dips  her  water  out 
of  a  little  hole  at  the  back  of  the  stove  and  carries  that  water  quite  a 
distance  to  wash  her  dishes.  You  town  women  may  have  people  to 
wash  your  dishes,  most  of  you.  If  you  have  ever  tried  to  wash  the 
dishes  for  even  one  meal  on  a  farm  you  know  what  it  means  to  do  it 
three  times  a  day,  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  days  in  a  year.  If  we 
could  only  make  these  people  see  the  hard  work  that  they  might  avoid ! 
I  don’t  mean  that  hard  work  should  be  decried,  because  I  think  that 
people  are  happier  when  they  work,  but  we  want  these  women  to  do 
their  work  in  an  easier  way  and  in  a  better  way.  It  is  very  well  for 
men  to  put  in  their  improved  farm  machinery,  but  the  woman  should 
have  the  same  improvements  in  her  house.  If  the  women  were  just 
as  united  as  the  men  are,  and  if  they  started  out  with  the  idea  that  if 
you  want  anything  you  know  that  you  can  get  it,  if  you  live,  and  if 
you  don’t  live  it  don’t  matter.  If  they  started  out  with  the  idea  that 
they  wanted  a  certain  thing  and  that  if  they  could  not  get  it  they 
wouldn’t  stay  on  the  farm,  then  steps  are  taken  and  she  is  given  the 
outfit  she  needs.  I  have  lost  many  pounds  this  winter  on  account  of 
the  food  that  I  could  not  eat,  or  did  eat  in  the  country.  The  average 
woman  who  lives  all  over  this  State,  in  the  country,  cannot  cook.  She 
does  not  know  how  to  make  good  butter.  There  is  complaint  by  some 
people  who  say  that  farm  butter  is  not  good  enough  to  eat.  Who 
makes  it?  The  farmer’s  wife  makes  it.  Why  is  it  not  better  butter? 
Because  she  does  not  use  intelligence  in  making  butter.  It  is  not  a 
question  of  improved  appliances.  These  make  it  easier,  but  it  is  in 
supplying  her  with  intelligence  and  this  is  what  she  must  get  to  im¬ 
prove  her  condition. 

Another  thing  that  I  want  to  say  is,  that  the  man  must  be  gotten 
out  of  the  idea  that  the  woman  belongs  to  him ;  that  she  is  his  chattel. 
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The  average  woman  is  destined  to  be  a  mother  and  a  housekeeper  and 
when  she  is  through  with  that  job  she  has  done  her  duty.  The  best 
thing  a  woman  can  be  is  to  be  a  good  mother  and  a  good  housekeeper, 
but  under  present  conditions  she  gets  through  with  that  when  she  is 
about  forty,  and  then  she  ought  to  have  about  forty  years  more  of  a 
good  life,  but  how  can  she  enjoy  comfort  and  ease  if  she  has  been 
bound  down  by  her  husband.  The  best  years  of  her  life  have  been 
spoiled  by  drudgery.  ADDRESS  ' 

“A  HORTICULTURAL  SCHOOL  FOR  WOMEN.” 


BY  MISS  JANE  HAINES,  Pennsylvania  School  of  Horticul¬ 
ture  for  Women,  Ambler,  Pa. :  Madam  President,  ladies  and  gen¬ 
tlemen:  Dean  Bailey  in  his  very  interesting  and  suggestive  paper 
drew  a  distinction  between  the  work  of  the  agricultural  colleges  and 
trade  schools.  I  have  been  given  an  opportunity  to  speak  for  a  few 
moments,  of  a  trades  school  in  a  trade  mostly  allied  with  and  really 
a  part  of  agriculture,  in  other  words,  horticulture. 

There  are  so  many  points  in  horticultural  work  and  it  has  such  a 
large  field  and  such  a  really  unworked  field  even  to-day  that  the  time 
seems  ripe  for  the  opening  of  a  trades  school  in  horticulture,  for  wom¬ 
en,  where  women  might  learn  the  practical  work  of  horticulture;  that 
is  a  certain  specialized  form  of  horticulture.  There  are  to-day  a  great 
many  women  engaged  in  horticultural  occupations  of  one  kind  or  an¬ 
other.  Practically  all  of  them  have  learned  what  they  know  only  by 
experience,  and  as  we  all  know  experience  is  a  dear  school,  and  they 
have  spent  years  and  many  dollars  in  trying  different  methods  and  in 
casting  aside  various  unprofitable  methods.  Our  object  is  to  furnish 
such  women  who  really  want  to  learn  a  true  and  practical  method  of 
horticulture,  basing  it  on  science  and  giving  them  the  opportunity  to 
practice  every  day  what  they  have  been  taught  and  what  they  have 
learned  in  the  class  room. 

You  can  see  a  little  of  our  method  when  I  say  that  our  practice 
is  to  have  not  more  than  two  hours  of  lecture  work  and  at  least  six 
hours  of  practical  work  every  day,  throughout  the  year,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  certain  holidays.  There  are  demands  for  women  to-day 
and  these  demands  cannot  be  filled  because  the  women  are  not  yet 
trained.  Fully  two  years  before  the  school  at  Ambler  was  opened  we 
had  recognized  the  demand  for  women  from  our  schools  to  take 
charge  of  gardens  of  some  kind.  There  are  private  positions  waiting 
for  trained  women  and  other  business  opportunities  in  market  garden¬ 
ing,  floriculture  and  kindred  branches.  The  Pennsylvania  School  of 
Horticulture  for  Women  was  opened  at  Ambler  a  year  ago.  We  are 
now  starting  the  second  year.  The  students  live  in  the  school  build¬ 
ing.  They  have  daily  lectures  and  daily  practice  in  the  garden,  in 
the  orchard  and  in  the  small  greenhouses.  Greenhouse  work  is,  of 
course,  the  important  part  of  their  work,  for  they  can  work  under 
glass  when  the  weather  is  inclement,  or  when  it  is  not  suitable  outside, 
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and  this  has  been  an  unusually  hard  Winter,  but  they  have  been  kept 
busy  throughout  and  there  is  even  now  great  enthusiasm  for  the 
Spring  work.  The  school  issues  a  program  which  may  be  had  by  ap¬ 
plication  at  the  institution.  We  should  be  most  glad  to  welcome  as 
visitors  the  members  of  this  Conference  as  we  are  always  glad  to  have 
visitors,  because  we  realize  that  the  more  we  have,  the  more  the  knowl¬ 
edge  of  our  school  is  spread  abroad. 

The  State  of  Pennsylvania  is  co-operating  with  us  on  the  question 
of  our  orchard.  When  the  school  was  started  it  was  located  on  a  farm 
where,  the  same  as  on  many  of  our  country  farms,  there  was  an  or¬ 
chard  which  had  been  neglected.  The  State  took  us  over  and  made 
out  of  it  what  they  call  an  inspection  orchard  that  gives  public  demon¬ 
strations,  and  in  the  course  of  the  inspection  of  our  orchard  we  were 
permitted  to  invite  all  our  neighbors.  We  followed  their  instructions 
and  they  gave  us  another  demonstration.  The  first  one  was  on  prun¬ 
ing,  and  this  year  the  demonstration  was  on  the  spraying  of  the  fruit. 
The  result  of  the  work  reached  beyond  our  expectation.  The  orchard 
hadn’t  borne  very  largely,  but,  as  a  result  of  what  had  been  done,  there 
was  a  good  growth  and  a  very  comfortable  crop  of  apples.  Our  object 
is  to  turn  out  practical  gardeners.  Our  requirements  are  not  too  high. 
We  appeal  especially  to  educated  women,  to  the  women  who  have  had 
at  least  a  high  school  course,  because  we  feel  that  she  is  especially 
able  to  profit  by  what  we  can  give  her,  which  is  based  on  scientific 
methods,  and  this  enables  her  to  make  use  of  her  education  and  her 
opportunities  at  our  school. 

ADDRESS 

“THE  CIVIC  CLUB  AND  THE  FARMERS’  WIFE.” 

BY  MRS.  OWEN  WISTER,  President  Civic  Club,  Philadelphia: 
Madam  President,  ladies  and  gentlemen :  When  I  received  the  letter 
from  the  President  of  the  State  Federation  of  Women,  of  Pennsyl- 
vania,  asking  me  to  represent  the  Federation  at  this  Conference,  I  was 
very  much  pleased.  The  State  Federation  is  a  strong  organization, 
making  for  the  good  and  betterment  of  Pennsylvania  and  there  should 
be  close  co-operation  between  this  body  and  the  Federation.  I  have 
a  great  respect  for  the  farmer’s  wife.  I  believe  that  she  is  a  most 
efficient  woman,  but  I  believe  that  the  farmer’s  wife  is  the  least  able 
to  cope  with  conditions  which  might  enable  her  to  teach  her  children 
to  carry  on  a  more  efficient  and  more  useful  life.  When  we  want  effi¬ 
cient  and  useful  people  in  the  city  to  whom  do  we  look?  We  look  to 
the  country  boy  who  has  been  trained  on  the  farm.  He  knows  how  to 
use  his  mind  as  well  as  his  hands,  whereas  the  boys  in  the  cities  are 
not  taught  to  use  their  hands  and  their  minds  like  the  country  boy. 

I  have  not  seen  as  much  of  the  farming  woman  in  our  own  State 
as  1  should  like,  but  I  have  seen  a  good  deal  of  the  women  in  the 
western  part  of  this  country,  where  I  have  traveled.  I  have  seen  the 
frontier  women ;  women  who  have  to  battle,  with  their  husbands,  with 
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the  elements,  with  the  people  who  break  up  the  new  soil ;  with  people 
who  go  and  stay  where  man  has  never  lived  before.  During  the  last 
Summer  I  was  a  good  deal  in  this  part  of  the  West  and  saw  a  good 
deal  of  those  women.  I  know  of  a  family  going  into  the  wilderness 
in  one  of  our  western  states,  and  as  they  passed  the  last  village  be¬ 
fore  reaching  their  destination,  the  man  had  twenty-five  cents  left  with 
which  he  bought  a  pound  of  butter.  He  went  into  that  wilderness  with 
his  wife  and  little  children,  and  nothing  else  at  all  and  he  took  up  a 
homestead,  and  he  erected  a  place  of  habitation  and  he  has  been  there 
about  ten  years.  He  said,  “We  have  been  getting  on.  I  have  five  head 
of  horses,  fifteen  cows,  a  lot  of  pigs  and  poultry.  We  have  six  chil¬ 
dren  and  my  farm  is  worth  from  ten  to  twenty  dollars  an  acre.”  To¬ 
day  I  look  at  that  man  and  I  look  at  that  woman  who  went  into 
that  new  country  with  nothing,  and  we  know  that  he  has  made  a  home 
there  and  he  has  his  stock  and  his  farm  and  those  splendid  children. 
Those  children,  and  that  family  are  out  there  alone  in  the  wilderness 
living  on  a  farm.  We  don’t  want  to  talk  about  taking  things  to  them ; 
they  are  doing  much  for  themselves  and  for  the  country,  but  we  want 
to  offer  them  our  co-operation  and  ask  them  to  turn  their  thoughts  a 
little  more  into  the  direction  of  civic  work,  because  civic  work  is  a 
benefit  to  them  as  it  is  to  everybody  in  every  community.  If  I  go  out 
into  that  same  neighborhood  again,  the  first  thing  I  shall  do  is  to 
start  a  Civic  Club  there,  because  as  a  member  of  the  National  Com¬ 
mittee  it  is  my  duty  to  do  that,  and  because  that  community  needs  it, 
although  the  cabins  are  five  miles  apart  and  some  of  them  are  more 
than  that,  and  none  of  them  are  very  close  together,  that  community 
needs  a  Civic  Club  just  as  much  as  any  other  community  needs  a  Civic 
Club. 

What  can  a  Civic  Club  do  there  ?  A  .Civic  Club  can  stimulate  ac¬ 
tion  and  interest  in  good  roads.  After  they  have  mended  their  roads 
and  have  fairly  good  roads  then  they  might  set  about  giving  instruc¬ 
tion  in  better  cooking,  better  care  of  the  home,  the  raising  of  poultry ; 
they  could  be  told  about  planting  and  raising  better  vegetables  and 
more  of  them,  in  order  that  the  people  who  live  there  might  have  good 
food  to  eat  the  year  round ;  and  they  could  think  at  least  about  plant¬ 
ing  a  few  flowers  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  people  who' love  them.  I 
have  said  to  them,  to  these  people  who  have  to  travel  on  their  very, 
very  bad  roads,  “You  don’t  understand  what  this  bad  road  is  doing 
against  your  interests;  it  will  prejudice  people  against  you;  every 
stranger  who  comes  into  this  place  will  be  prejudiced  against  this 
whole  place  and  must  think  and  say  what  terrible  people  must  live  here 
to  maintain  such  a  road  as  this  is.”  I  would  tell  them  “you  don’t  want 
to  get  that  kind  of  reputation  or  that  kind  of  a  character  for  this 
place  in  which  you  live.  If  you  will  begin  to  improve  your  road  up 
this  valley,  people  will  come  up  here  to  buy  your  crops,  and  in  a  few 
years  you  will  be  raising  more  crops  and  selling  more  of  your  products 
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and  you  will  prosper,”  and  all  this  is  what  a  Civic  Club  will  do  for 
the  people  who  live  in  that  community.  But  the  prosperity  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  is  not  the  only  or  the  first  object;  the  first  object  is  to  secure  pros¬ 
perity  for  the  whole  community.  Not  far  from  that  place  I  met  with 
an  incident  which  permitted  me  to  see  how  very  anxious  some  of  the 
people  were  to  send  their  children  to  school  in  order  that  their  chil¬ 
dren  might  learn  something.  In  one  place  I  saw  a  family  who  lived 
about  ten  miles  away  from  the  nearest  school  and  during  some  part  of 
the  winter  the  snow  was  so  deep  that  it  was  impossible  to  travel.  They 
had  two  children,  two  little  boys,  and  for  them  they  built  a  log  cabin 
and  there  those  two  little  boys  lived  while  going  to  school ;  they  were 
living  in  that  log  cabin.  That  family  sent  those  two  little  boys,  eight 
and  twelve  years  of  age,  to  that  school,  and  built  a  log  cabin  for  them 
near  the  school  in  which  they  lived  alone  during  the  week.  There  they 
went  each  Monday  morning,  and  there  they  lived  until  Friday  after¬ 
noon  when  they  went  home  to  their  parents.  From  Monday  until  Fri¬ 
day  they  lived  by  themselves  and  cared  for  themselves  to<  get  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  that  school,  and  it  was,  evidently,  a  very  poor  school,  because  I 
found  that  even  the  oldest  boy  could  not  read  much.  I  don’t  think 
that  there  was  mental  training  taught  in  that  school,  but  they  did  have 
lessons  in  manual  training,  because  if  they  hadn’t  chopped  wood  and 
made  fire  they  would  freeze,  and  they  had  lessons  in  domestic  science, 
as  there  was  no  one  to  cook  food  for  them  and  they  had  to  look  out 
for  themselves.  We  who  live  in  large  cities  hope  that  the  time  may 
come  when  we  may  do  something  for  those  who  may  have  come  to 
that  kind  of  a  situation.  We  ought  to,  as  far  as  we  can,  co-operate 
with  them  with  what  advantages  we  have.  By  the  way,  I  left  with 
that  little  boy,  who  could  read  a  little  a  copy  of  my  own  childrens’ 
Boy  Scouts  Manual  and  a  United  States  History.  When  the  question 
came  up  that  the  child  could  not  read  very  much  the  father  spoke  up 
and  said,  that  while  he  was  away  during  the  Winter  doing  some  work, 
which  his  occupation  compelled,  having  to  live  about,  that  father  said, 
uHis  mother  will  just  love  to  read  it  to  him  while  I  am  away.”  So 
we  turn  our  thoughts  to  that  mother  who  loves  to  read  to  the  chil¬ 
dren  ;  who  is  making  a  home  in  her  State  as  other  mothers  are  trying 
to  make  homes  in  other  States  and  we  ask,  as  members  of  the  Civic 
Club,  what  can  we  do  to  send  sunshine  into  those  homes,  and  that  is 
the  meaning  of  Civics  and  the  work  of  the  Organization. 

We  are  organized  in  most  of  the  counties  of  the  State.  We  sim¬ 
ply  need  the  help  and  advice  of  women  to  aid  our  County  Chairman 
who  extends  our  work  into  our  rural  districts  and  do  what  we  can  so 
that  the  women  of  our  rural  districts  may  be  willing  through  mem¬ 
bers  of  a  body  like  this  and  through  the  Grange  to  co-operate  with 
the  Civics  Committee  of  the  county  and  become,  as  it  were,  active 
members  of  one  body  for  that  community.  I  would  like  to  read  the 
names  of  the  officers  in  the  counties,  if  there  was  time,  where  our 
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Civic  work  is  being  carried  on  in  those  counties  in  Pennsylvania  to¬ 
day.  We  merely  need  to  extend  it  and  offer  it  to  the  farmers’  wives 
and  the  other  women  living  in  those  districts  and  ask  them  to  lend  us 
a  hand  to  carry  this  work  to  a  successful  conclusion. 

I  don’t  like  to  be  told  that  the  farmer’s  wife,  or  the  wife  of  any 
other  man,  has  no  time  for  Civics.  That  can  only  be  said  by  the  people 
who  don’t  understand  the  meaning  of  the  word  “Civics”  or  what  the 
purpose  of  a  Civic  Club  is.  We  did  not  create  the  word  “Civics,”  and 
I  am  aware  that  it  means  nothing  to  many  people  who  I  know,  at  first, 
but  as  soon  as  you  can  make  the  people  understand  its  meaning  there 
is  interest  in  the  object.  It  means  better  roads,  better  schools,  better 
citizenship,  better  living  for  the  whole  population,  benefiting  the  whole 
State. 

% 

We  are  two  things ;  we  are  human  beings  and  we  are  citizens  of 
this  Commonwealth.  It  is  our  duty  to  be  creditable  human  beings  and 
it  is  our  duty  to  be  creditable  citizens,  and  the  very  moment  that  we 
put  citizenship  in  the  background,  and  neglect  our  duties  in  this  di¬ 
rection  and  allow  other  things  to  creep  in  between  us  and  our  citizen¬ 
ship  the  whole  Civic  tone  of  our  State  is  lowered.  Now,  we  in  the 
Civic  Club  declare  that  the  Civic  tone  of  Pennsylvania  must  not  be 
lowered.  We  don’t  want  to  criticise  our  State,  but  we  want  to  help  it. 

Complacency  is  a  dreadful  thing.  I  don’t  say  that  we  have  more 
than  our  share  of  complacency,  but  I  do  say  that  we  could  spare  some 
of  the  complacency  which  we  have.  We  could  look  about  and  see 
some  of  our  defects  in  the  State,  among  them,  noticeably,  a  lack  of 
public  spirit  and  that  we  could  band  together  and  say  that  this  must 
not  be. 

We  know  that  Civic  work  has  no  special  meaning  to  the  woman 
who  lives  in  the  rural  district  or  the  tenement  district,  nor  to  the  rich 
and  idle  women,  but  we  don’t  recognize  any  distinctions  among  wom¬ 
en.  We  are  all  women  of  this  State  and  we  should  all  want  to  be 
good  citizens,  and  as  such  we  all  do  want  to  do  what  we  can  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  tone  of  our  State  and  our  citizenship  being  lowered.  If  we 
will  do  something  in  the  direction  of  Civics  we  then  have  made  an 
effort  to  raise  the  tone  and  standard  of  our  State.  We  want  to  help 
so  that  others  may  be  able  to  do  something  for  us.  We  want  to  do 
something  for  the  benefit  of  these  rural  districts  and  that,  I  under¬ 
stand  is  the  purpose  of  this  great  Conference. 

PRESIDENT  POWERS  :  We  will  now  hear  from  Dr.  Franklin 
B.  Menges,  of  York,  Pennsylvania. 

REMARKS 

BY  DR.  FRANKLIN  B.  MENGES:  Madam  President,  ladies 
and  gentlemen :  This  is  a  very  sudden  announcement.  I  don’t  know, 
my  friends,  that  I  am  prepared  to  talk  on  this  subject  that  you  have 
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been  discussing  here  for  the  last  three  days.  I  had  better  tell  you 
who  I  am.  I  was  raised  on  a  farm.  I  stayed  there  until  I  was  twen¬ 
ty-one  years  old.  I  don’t  like  some  of  the  things  they  said  here  about 
the  farm  this  afternoon.  Maybe  you  don’t,  either.  I  have  to  tell  the 
truth ;  a  Dutchman  cannot  do  anything  else ;  he  cannot  help  himself. 
I  say  I  was  raised  on  that  farm  and  there  were  nine  of  us.  They  were 
built  pretty  near  on  the  same  plan  that  I  am  and  some  of  them  were 
a  little  bigger.  They  all  grew  up  to  manhood  and  womanhood  and 
they  are  all  living  to-day.  I  don’t  know  the  day  when  we  didn’t  have 
a  washing  machine  on  that  farm,  but  we  had  one  just  about  as  soon 
as  anybody  else  had  one.  Another  thing:  We  had  a  good  many  of 
the  conveniences  that  were  to  be  had  in  that  day.  There  were  a  great 
many  of  the  farmers  in  that  community  that  had  about  what  was  to 
be  had  at  that  time.  I  know  that  my  friend  here,  Mr.  Farquhar,  will 
bear  me  out  at  least  in  some  of  the  statements  that  I  make. 

MR.  FARQUHAR :  I  will  bear  you  out  in  every  statement  you 
make  when  you  mean  it  honestly,  at  any  rate. 

DR.  MENGES:  You  see,  we  are  going  forward  to  better  things 
and  that  is  why  we  are  here  to-day.  I  came  down  here  for  that  very 
purpose.  Not  to  help;  I  didn’t  expect  to  say  a  word,  but  I  saw  work 
looking  forward  to  better  things.  We  are  organizing  in  York  Coun¬ 
ty.  In  York  County  we  are  in  favor  of  co-operative  organizations. 
We  have  seven  farmers’  clubs  and  four  Granges.  We  are  trying  to 
combine  and  an  effort  is  being  made  at  the  present  time  to  combine 
these  seven  clubs  and  Granges  and  unite  them  for  the  buying  and  sell¬ 
ing  of  all  farm  necessities  and  all  farm  products.  We  have  under¬ 
taken  one  of  the  greatest  problems  to  solve  that,  I  believe,  we  have 
ever  undertaken  in  York  County,  and  that  is  where  I  come  from. 
Why  do  I  say  that  this  is  a  great  problem?  Because  we  have  found 
out  that  we  are  up  against  a  well  organized  and  highly  developed  com¬ 
mercial  system  and  a  commercializing  system — I  don’t  know  whether 
that  may  be  coining  a  new  phrase,  but  that  gives  my  idea.  I  say  a 
commercial  system  and  a  commercializing  system  and  we  are  prob¬ 
ably  unable  or  will  be  unable  to  do  what  we  want  to  do.  I  will  tell 
you  what  we  did  propose  to  do.  You  know  at  the  present  time  we 
are  organized  farmers.  I  am  telling  you  now  things  that  happened 
only  within  the  last  two  or  three  weeks.  We  were  making  arrange¬ 
ments  to  buy  fertilizers  and  some  farm  machinery.  We  are  not  using 
agencies  which  are  instituted  to  sell  fertilizers  and  machinery,  and 
we  don’t  want  to  buy  them  that  way.  We  don’t  need  an  agent  to 
come  to  us  to  sell  us  a  fertilizer,  nor  we  don’t  need  an  agent  to  come 
to  us  to  sell  us  farming  machinery.  We  know  just  exactly  what  we 
want,  and,  therefore,  we  don’t  need  that  agency.  What  we  propose 
doing  is  this :  To  go  right  down  to  the  manufacturer  and  say  to 
him,  “Flere,  my  friend,  we  are  not  using  your  agent  and  we  are  not 
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using  your  general  agency,  and  we  are  not  using  your  warehouse. 
We  have  our  own  warehouse,  and,  therefore,  we  propose  buying  at 
the  same  price  that  you  sell  to  your  agent." 

You  try  that,  if  you  like,  and  if  you  are  not  up  against  a  proposi¬ 
tion  that  will  take  all  the  work  you  want  to  do,  I  don't  know  any¬ 
thing.  I  want  to  say  another  thing  and  that  is  that  we  are  up  against 
the  biggest  thought  that  ever  was  considered.  We  talk  about  the  high 
cost  of  living.  I  have  not  said  anything  about  the  “middleman."  I  am 
not  going  to  say  anything  about  the  “middleman."  I  have  not  a  word 
to  say  about  that  fellow.  I  am  talking  about  a  condition  and  I  want 
to  solve  that  condition.  I  want  to  get  away  from  that  condition. 
When  I  don't  use  a  man’s  service  I  have  no  right  to  pay  for  that 
service.  Is  that  right?  That  is  just  the  point.  When  a  man  does 
not  do  me  any  service,  why  should  I  pay  him  for  anything  that  he 
does  not  do.  Now,  then,  I  said  a  little  while  ago  that  we  have  a  com¬ 
mercial  system.  I  am  not  talking  against  it ;  I  am  simply  trying  to 
propose  a  solution.  You  know  that  the  manufacturer,  and  Mr.  Far- 
quhar  will  bear  me  out,  effects  the  sales  of  his  products  and  he  ap¬ 
points  agencies  to  sell  them.  But  how  about  the  farmer?  I  want  to 
demonstrate  what  I  mean  by  the  commercial  system.  To  whom  does 
he  sell?  Does  he  sell  his  product  the  same  way?  No,  he  don't,  not 
a  bit  of  it,  he  sells  that  product  to  the  dealer  and  the  dealer  sells  it  to 
another.  You  know — I  suppose  every  man  and  lady  in  this  audience 
this  afternoon  know  at  least  about  the  time  that  we  manufactured  our 
own  garments  on  the  farm.  Don’t  you  know?  Certainly  you  do. 
My  father  kept  sheep  and  we  sheared  the  sheep  and  we  washed  the 
wool  and  some  six  to  seven  miles  away  from  that  farm  we  had  our 
linsey  woolsey  made.  What  did  it  cost?  It  didn’t  cost  much.  What 
is  it  now  ?  What  do  you  do  with  it  now  ?  The  farm  shears  the  sheep 
and  sells  the  wool  to  the  jobber,  jobber  sells  it  to  the  washer,  and  he 
again  sells  it  to  a  jobber  and  that  jobber  sells  it  to  a  spinner  and  mav- 
be  he  sells  it  to  a  man  who  makes  the  cloth,  and  the  man  who  makes 
the  cloth  sells  it  to  a  jobber  again,  and  by  and  by  it  comes  around  to 
where  you  and  I  are.  Is  not  that  a  commercial  system?  If  you  want 
a  good  definition,  I  think  there  it  is.  Is  it  not  wonderful  that  these 
women  out  there  on  the  farms  are  who  they  are?  I  came  from  the 
place  where  we  did  that  ourselves.  I  want  to  say  frankly  that  I  don't 
want  to  go  back  to  that  time  or  to  that  day,  but  we  must  in  some  way 
or  other  get  down  to  that  man  that  consumes  our  products ;  there  is 
where  we  will  have  to  get  and  let  me  say,  right  here,  that  I  don’t  be¬ 
lieve  that  there  is  anybody  that  can  do  that  very  thing  better  than  the 
farmer  that  is  the  man  who  can  do  it,  and  now  we  must  take  away  all 
this  abominable  selfishness  in  which  you  want  everything  yourself  and 
then  stay  out  of  this.  You  are  not  fit  to  be  in  it,  and  I  say,  stay  out 
of  it. 
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Now,  then,  my  friends,  in  order  to  help  along  the  development  of 
our  industrial  system  in  the  United  States  and  in  order  to  maintain 
that  foundation  in  that  industrial  system,  which  is  the  agricultural 
system,  I  shall,  in  order  to  maintain  that  foundation  recommend  a 
plan,  my  friends,  and  I  don’t  know  of  any  way  out  of  it  but  by  co¬ 
operation.  It  is  the  only  way. 

At  the  present  time,  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  there  are  hun¬ 
dreds  of  men  and  women  that  are  virtually  starving  for  the  want  of 
things  to  eat,  and  I  haven’t  no  doubt,  but  that  is  true  of  the  City  of 
Philadelphia.  Why  is  that  farmer’s  wife  not  up  to  what  she  might 
be?  My  opinion  is,  that,  she  didn’t  have  the  money  to  do  what  her 
own  knowledge  told  her  she  ought  to  do.  How  is  that  ?  Is  that  true  ? 

MRS.  DAVENPORT :  That  is  right ;  that  is  all  we  lack — the 
money. 

DR.  MENGES :  I  want  to  tell  the  truth;  you  know  I  started  out 
with  that  idea  and  I  don’t  want  to  say  things  that  are  not  so.  My 
friends,  how  are  we  to  get  that  share  of  what  belongs  to  that  woman  ? 
To  her  I  want  to  say  it  is  by  this  co-operative  system.  Another  thing, 
just  as  soon  as  we  combine,  and  let  me  say  right  here  that  I  don’t 
want  to  see  the  farmer  united,  because  if  he  is  united  he  can  charge 
any  prices  he  wants  for  his  products  and  you  will  have  a  combination 
that  is  somewhat  similar  to  what  the  Chairman  said,  the  country  was. 
Who  do  I  want  in  this?  I  want  that  consumer  in  it;  that  man  that 
works  with  his  hands  down  in  the  factories ;  that  is  the  man  that  I 
want  in  this  thing,  and  if  I  cannot  have  him  I  don’t  want  him  to  suf¬ 
fer.  I  want  him  to  do  just  as  well  as  the  farmer.  That  is  the  idea 
and  that  is  what  I  want  to  have.  Now,  my  friends,  when  we  get  a 
condition  like  that,  don’t  you  think  our  women  will  rise  up  to  the 
demands  that  will  be  made  upon  them?  Why  certainly  they  will ;  they 
cannot  help  themselves.  Here  is  another  thing  that  I  want  to  refer 
to ;  I  said  a  little  while  ago  that  our  industrial  system  depended  upon 
that  farmer,  and  I  say  it  does,  and  do  you  know,  my  friends,  that 
there  are  things  coming  into  this  country,  and  I  am  surprised  that  they 
are  not  here  now.  Do  you  know  that  the  time  is  not  very  far  away 
when  instead  of  transporting  coal  down  the  main  line  of  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Railroad,  that  thousands  and  thousands  of  tons  will  be  trans¬ 
ported  by  another  power.  That  power  will  be  made  by  the  producer ; 
by  the  gas  engine,  and  we  can  take  from  thirty  to  forty  per  cent,  off 
the  value  of  coal  with  the  engines  we  have  at  the  present  time.  If 
we  cut  down  in  per  cent,  on  coal  we  can  cut  it  on  all  commodities,  and 
by  putting  the  gas  engine  at  the  mouth  of  the  coal  mine  we  can  do 
still  better,  and  you  will  have  an  electric  current  to  run  your  factory, 
and  you  will  have  it  run  by  your  farm  and  it  will  stop  there — that 
is,  we  will  put  a  station  there,  and  let  him  have  some  of  it,  and  we 
will  have  a  connection  made  with  the  machine  with  which  to  milk  the 
cow  and  instead  of  that  farmer  getting  up  at  four  o’clock  in  the  morn- 
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in g  and  going  out  there  to  the  barn  to  milk  the  cows,  like  that  lady 
did  to  which  Mr.  Farquhar  referred,  he  will  stay  in  bed  and  push  a 
button  and  it  will  be  done.  You  will  say  that  is  visionary,  but  I  know 
a  lot  of  you  wish  that  thing  was  here  now,  don’t  you  ?  Certainly  you 
do,  and  that  is  the  solution  of  the  question  of  hard  labor  on  that  farm, 
and  it  is  the  solution  of  the  question  about  our  women  out  there  and 
that  is  the  thing  that  will  secure  it. 

I  don’t  know  whether  I  have  solved  the  problem  or  not,  but  I 
have  given  you  my  opinion  about  it  anyway,  and  I  thank  you  very 
much  for  your  kind  attention  and  for  this  opportunity  to  say  some¬ 
thing  to  you  which  I  sincerely  didn’t  expect,  and  I  apologize  for  this 
unprepared  rambling  speech. 

PRESIDENT  POWERS :  We  want  to  hear  from  Mr.  Smith, 
of  the  Mansfield  Normal  School,  Mr.  Smith  will  speak  on  what  his 
ideas  are  about  how  we  should  keep  the  children  in  the  rural  districts. 
He  has  been  handling  this  problem  for  a  long  time  and  we  shall  be 
pleased  to  hear  from  him. 

REMARKS 

BY  MR.  ANDREW  THOMAS  SMITH,  President,  State 
Normal  School,  Mansfield,  Pa. :  I  am  very  fully  persuaded  of  the 
importance  of  the  subject  as  I  have  studied  the  educational  prob¬ 
lem  in  the  rural  districts  for  twenty-eight  years,  and  I  have  become 
more  and  more  impressed  with  the  absolute  necessity  of  bringing 
into  the  rural  home  all  the  attractiveness  and  the  uplifting  factors 
that  the  cities  have  that  lure  the  boys  and  girls  away  from  the  country. 
I  believe  that  the  rural  school  is  an  institution  to-day  that  is  doing 
more  effective  work,  in  some  respects,  than  the  same  grades  of  schools 
are  doing  in  our  cities,  save  in  the  very  chief est  of  the  cities  of  the 
several  states.  Mention  was  made  in  this  meeting  of  the  fact  that 
one  teacher  in  a  country  school  is  compelled  to  teach  thirty  classes  of 
children  and  had  thirty  class  recitations.  There  have  been  as  high  as 
forty  to  forty-five,  and  I  have  helped  thousands  of  teachers  to  reduce 
that  number  from  forty-five  to  twenty-two  per  day.  I  have  been  im¬ 
pressed  with  the  necessity  of  improvement  in  this  kind  of  work.  A 
child  in  the  mixed  ungraded  one-room  country  school  is  not  idling; 
neither  is  he  failing  to  learn.  He  is  at  his  study  while  somebody  else 
is  up  there  at  the  recitation  bench.  He  knows  the  necessity  of  doing 
things  for  himself.  The  result  is  that  we  are  getting  into  our  Normal 
Schools  all  over  this  State,  the  very  strongest  people  we  have  ever  had 
from  the  country  districts,  almost  without  exception.  Furthermore, 
the  Normal  Schools  of  Pennsylvania,  unlike  the  normal  schools  in  any 
other  State  in  the  Union,  now  are  forced,  I  know,  and  are  catering  to 
the  rural  districts  and  to  commerce  first.  Ours  are  the  only  State 
Normal  Schools  in  America,  I  think,  which  say  they  are  undertaking 
precisely  the  thing  that  all  the  rest  of  the  schools  will  find  themselves 
compelled  to  do.  To  express  it  differently:  Every  other  system  of  the 
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normal  schools  in  America  are  claiming  to-day  to  be  strictly  profes¬ 
sional  schools,  admitting  only  the  graduates  from  high  school.  What 
is  the  effect?  Almost  every  boy  has  been  driven  out.  New  York  has 
not  as  many  boys  in  all  her  normal  schools  combined  as  we  have  in 
one  school  in  Pennsylvania.  Massachusetts,  practically,  has  not  any¬ 
thing.  I  don’t  know  that  there  is  a  single  boy  in  the  Massachusetts 
normal  schools  to-day.  New  Jersey  has  very  few,  and  so  it  goes  all 
over  the  East;  it  will  come  ff>  them  in  the  West  as  well,  although  it 
has  not  yet.  We  passed  through  the  pioneer  age  in  Pennsylvania  when 
the  boys  and  girls  who  formerly  chiefly  came  into  the  normal  schools 
were  twenty-five  and  twenty-six  years  of  age.  We  don't  require  any 
boy  or  girl  to  have  a  high  school  education  for  entrance.  We  are  glad 
if  they  have  it,  but  we  want  to  open  the  door  for  the  youths  of  our 
State,  for  the  boys  and  girls  who  have  no  high  schools  nor  high  school 
opportunities  in  their  home  community.  We  are  getting  a  splendid 
body  of  young  men  and  young  women  from  all  over  these  country 
neighborhoods  and  we  are  giving  them  four  years  of  training,  based 
upon  the  best  they  can  get  in  their  home  community.  If  they  cannot 
do  it  in  four  years  they  will  take  five  years  to  do  it.  How  else  are 
they  to  accomplish  things  for  the  country  districts  ?  These  graduates 
become  efficient  teachers  in  the  country  districts,  and  by  the  way,  the 
thirteen  normal  schools  of  Pennsylvania  combined  are  not  turning  out 
by  one-third  the  number  of  teachers  we  demand  in  Pennsylvania  an¬ 
nually.  We  need  over  five  thousand  teachers,  new  people,  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  every  year.  The  average  term  of  service  in  the  public  schools 
of  Pennsylvania  is  about  five  years,  so  that  our  public  school  teachers 
change,  practically,  in  that  time,  and  it  takes  about  five  thousand  a 
year  now,  and  in  the  thirteen  normal  schools  we  are  not  graduating 
more  than  one-third  as  many  as  we  require.  I  think  that  I  am  per¬ 
fectly  safe  in  saying  that  more  than  eighty  per  cent,  of  our  graduates 
go  back  into  the  country  to  teach  and  they  stay  there  for  a  term  of 
years.  I  have  scores  of  young  people  in  my  school  at  Mansfield  bor¬ 
rowing  money  to  get  through,  or  the  school  carries  them  until  they 
can  go  out  and  take  a  position ;  in  other  words,  boards  them  until  they 
can  graduate  and  then  go  out  to  teach.  I  have  not  the  heart  to  say  to 
all  of  these  young  people,  “Go  out  into  the  country  neighborhoods  and 
teach  at  forty  or  forty-five  dollars  a  month,”  when  I  can  put  them 
into  a  school  averaging  from  fifty-five  to  sixty  dollars  a  month,  ten 
months  in  a  year  as  against  forty-five  dollars  out  there  in  the  country 
for  seven  months,  or  at  best  eight  months.  I  haven’t  the  heart  to  do 
it,  and  we  want,  therefore,  to  devise  legislation  that  will  put  money 
enough  into  the  country  communities  to  pay  the  teachers  who  go  there 
as  much,  at  least,  as  the  teachers  in  the  towns  are  paid,  and  then  we 
will  be  able  to  keep  them  there  and  the  country  school  will  thereafter 
be  doing  its  best  service  to  the  country  community. 
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PRESIDENT  POWERS  :  I  will  now  introduce  to  you  Mr.  I.  H. 
Hoffman,  County  Superintendent  of  the  Bucks  County  Schools. 

REMARKS 

BY  MR.  J.  H.  HOFFMAN,  Supt.  Schools,  Bucks  County,  Pa. : 
Madam  President,  ladies  and  gentlemen :  I  am  one  of  those  young 
boys  who  left  the  country  some  years  ago  to  go  into  the  town  and  I 
often  take  part  in  County  Institutes  and  Directors'  Institutes,  and 
Farmers’  Institutes  in  our  County.  Some  time  aeo  I  was  placed  up¬ 
on  a  program  to  speak  on,  “Why  Boys  Leave  the  Farm."  I  was 
driving  along  one  day  with  one  of  my  directors  and  I  asked  him,  who 
is  a  farmer,  “Can  you  tell  me  why  the  boys  leave  the  farm?”  He 
said,  “I  can  answer  that  question,  yes,  if  you  will  tell  me  why  you 
left  the  farm.”  “I  can  tell  you,”  and  then  I  gave  him  the  reason.  I 
had  cousins  in  town  who  were  getting  one  thousand  dollars  a  year 
and  that  looked  big  to  me,  and  I  just  said  to  myself,  “You  just  wait 
and  I  will  tell  you  that  when  I  get  a  chance  to  go  to  town  and  do  as 
you  did,  I  will  do  it,”  and  that  is  why  I  left  the  country — for  one 
thousand  dollars  a  year. 

I  wish  Dr.  Dixon  could  have  been  here  this  afternoon.  I  have 
been  quoting  him  and  I  have  been  talking  in  my  county  about  the 
health  problem  and  I  have  been  quoting  to  them  Dr.  Dixon’s  figures 
in  which  it  is  shown  that  one-third  of  our  children  die  under  school 
age.  If  it  is  true  that  one-third  of  the  children  die  under  the  school 
age,  do  you  want  to  save  them  or  do  you  want  to  help  to  save  them? 
Do  you  want  them  saved,  and  if  so,  we  must  do  something.  Dr. 
Dixon  tells  us  that  there  are  three  reasons  why  one-third  of  the  chil¬ 
dren  in  the  country  die :  They  are  ignorance,  poverty  and  neglect. 
Farmers  in  the  country  know  how  to  work,  but  they  don’t  know  how 
to  take  care  of  their  health.  I  know  lots  of  farmers  in  the  country 
who  have  worked  hard  and  who  are  working  hard  now,  and  they  are 
poorer  at  the  end  of  the  work  than  before.  Like  the  Chinese  and 
Japanese,  they  work  hard,  but  they  accomplish  little.  They  say  that 
they  are  doing  their  very  best,  but  perhaps  they  don’t  know  just  how. 
I  got  to  talking  with  a  man  who  came  into  the  country  and  took  up 
a  farm,  about  farming  conditions.  He  told  me,  “When  I  bought  my 
farm  they  told  me  all  the  bright  prospects  for  the  future,”  but  he 
did  not  seem  to  get  along.  I  got  talking  about  farming  and  the  ro¬ 
tation  of  crops,  and  he  did  not  know  that  there  was  any  such  thing 
like  “rotation  of  crops.”  He  had  the  idea  that  one  crop  was  as  good 
as  the  other  at  any  time,  yet,  he  was  coming  out  with  glorious  pros¬ 
pects  on  the  farm  for  making  a  lot  of  money. 

What  we  want  is  some  young  farmer  to  come  from  State  College 
who  can  analyze  the  soil  and  understand  which  soil  is  best  for  the 
raising  of  fruit  trees  as  well  as  other  products,  and  about  three  or 
four  times  as  much  as  is  raised  by  the  farmers  surrounding  him. 
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When  he  has  shown  that  that  can  be  done  I  want  him  to  hang*  out 
his  shingle  as  a  “Doctor  of  Agriculture/’  and  when  the  neighbors 
come  to  him  and  ask  him,  “How  do  you  raise  this  on  your  land?” 
then  he  can  say  to  them,  “You  can  do  the  same  as  I  do,”  and  then 
he  can  tell  them,  but  I  want  him  to  charge  for  that  prescription,  for 
that  analysis  of  that  neighbor’s  soil,  and  if  he  can  turn  that  man  from 
his  old  methods  and  train  him  on  how  to  cultivate  fruit  trees  and 
diagnose  his  soil  and  show  him  how  to  treat  it,  he  should  charge  for 
that  prescription,  and  that  will  serve  the  farmer  and  the  community 
in  which  he  lives.  Don’t  you  know  that  if  you  will  send  your  soil  to 
the  State  College  you  can  have  it  analyzed.  That  seems  away  off, 
but  don’t  you  see  the  point  I  am  arguing — I  don’t  want  the  country 
boy  to  feel  that  the  best  people  are  miles  and  miles  away  from  us.  I 
want  him  to  know  that  there  are  men  around  who  live  outside,  or  next 
to  him  who  can  show  him  what  to  do  and  what  it  means  to  raise  two 
or  three  times  as  much  as  was  raised  there  before.  Then  I  want  my 
“Doctor  of  Agriculture”  to  give  talks  and  convince  him  that  it  is 
not  necessary  to  get  information  of  this  kind  a  thousand  miles  away 
and  that  there  are  men  right  next  to  you  that  can  give  it  to  you. 

Our  people  must  realize  that  the  soil  likes  to  eat  just  like  the  farm¬ 
er  eats,  and  that  when  the  crop  is  taken  from  the  land  the  soil  must 
be  in  better  shape  than  before.  If  you  will  do  that  you  will  have  a 
happy  farmer,  and  if  you  can  have  a  happy  farmer  on  your  farm,  who 
is  contented,  he  would  not  change  for  the  palace  of  a  king.  If  you 
can  get  your  people  in  the  country  to  feel  that  way  you  will  keep 
them  in  the  country  and  they  won’t  leave  you. 

ROUND  TABLE  REPORT 

SUBMITTED  TENTATIVELY  BY  C.  S.  KATES. 

That  the  Committee  on  Co-operation  gives  its  assent  to  the  propo¬ 
sition — that  in  the  interests  of  rural  progress  agriculture  must  be  re¬ 
garded  as  a  science,  a  business  and  a  life — that  the  formula,  better 
farming,  better  business,  better  living  expresses  the  true  solution  of 
the  problem  of  rural  life,  but  that  better  business  is  the  key  to  both 
better  farming  and  better  living  and  that,  therefore,  the  re-organiza¬ 
tion  of  the  farmer’s  business  by  co-operation  be  a  definite  object  of 
this  Association. 

(C.  S.  KATES.) 

PRESIDENT  POWERS :  Rev.  C.  O.  Bemies  will  report  the  ac¬ 
tion  taken  by  the  Round  Table  Conference  of  Ministers  and  Chris¬ 
tian  Workers. 

REV.  C.  O.  BEMIES :  Following  is  the  action  taken  by  the 
Round  Table  Conference  of  Ministers  and  Christian  Workers  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  meeting  of  the  Pennsylvania  Rural  Life  Progress 
Association. 
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RESOLVED,  That  the  following  statement  of  principles  embodies 
the  substantial  agreement  of  this  sub-conference,  as  a  basis  for  co¬ 
operation  among  the  various  forces  engaged  in  rural  progress  in  some 
one  or  more  phases. 

1.  The  true  interests  of  a  rural  community  are  so  vitally  inter¬ 
woven  that  they  should  be  considered  as  various  phases  of  an  indi- 
visable  whole. 

2.  In  those  rural  communities  where  one  or  more  organizations 
are  performing  certain  lines  of  rural  progress  work,  another  organi¬ 
zation  should  not  duplicate  or  overlap  such  phases,  but  should  cordially 
co-operate  to  the  best  interests  of  those  organizations,  the  general 
welfare,  and  of  the  work  itself. 

3.  Where  there  are  two  or  more  churches  in  a  rural  community, 
they  should  actively  co-operate  for  the  general  welfare  of  all;  and 
we  would  encourage,  where  possible,  the  organic  union  of  the  weaker 
into  the  stronger  churches,  that  there  may  be  an  efficient  work  with¬ 
out  such  a  present  waste  in  money,  effort,  and  overlapping. 

4.  Where  needed  welfare  work  is  lacking  in  any  phase,  any  or¬ 
ganizations  within  the  community  should  feel  free  to  initiate  it,  seek¬ 
ing  the  co-operation  of  others  in  order  to  make  the  effort  more  effec¬ 
tive;  but  if  such  co-operation  cannot  be  secured,  such  work  should 
be  promoted  by  the  initiator  to  the  best  advantage. 

5.  By  various  phases  of  rural  progress  we  would  include  all 
lines  of  church  work,  education,  agriculture,  economic  co-operative 
associations,  civic  perfection,  social  and  recreative  life,  community  im¬ 
provements,  and  anything  else  which  may  pertain  to  the  general  wel¬ 
fare  of  the  community. 


(CHAS.  O.  BEMIES.) 
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THIRD  DAY-EVENING  SESSION 

March  16,  1912 

PRESIDENT  POWERS  :  I  want  to  take  this  opportunity,  as 
I  shall  have  no  other,  of  summing  up  for  you  in  a  few  words  what  we 
have  attempted  at  this  Conference. 

I  have  not  had  time  to  give  it  the  full  thought  I  would  like  to 
have  given  to  it.  I  want  to  say  that  we  have  taken,  of  course,  the 
division  of  the  Country  Life  problem  which  the  Country  Life  Com¬ 
mission  considered  to  be  its  actual  department.  I  want  to  tell  you 
that  I  have  lived  in  a  town,  in  a  strictly  rural  section,  where 
there  is  no  summer  population  and  no  large  commercial  interests  to 
bring  any  prosperity;  in  a  section  where  we  are  just  as  well  off,  pretty 
nearly  but  not  quite,  as  we  were  thirty  years  ago,  because  the  fer¬ 
tility  of  the  farms  has  not  always  been  improved  or  increased.  There 
was  such  a  thing  as  thirty  bushels  of  wheat  raised  on  an  acre  on  our 
farms  in  my  neighborhood  thirty  years  ago.  It  was  close  contact 
with  those  farms  and  the  wives  in  the  places  there  that  allowed  me 
to  see  the  rural  problems.  I  think  that  step  by  step  every  one  that 
has  ever  faced  the  city  problems  only,  and  who  comes  later 
upon  the  conditions  that  exist  in  rural  life  cannot  help  being  im¬ 
pressed  with  the  fact  of  how  similar  these  problems  are,  except  that 
there  has  been  one  great  thing  and  that  is,  that  no  person  is  acceptable 
as  a  leader,  at  the  present  time,  in  the  rural  districts.  I  am  not  ac¬ 
ceptable  as  a  leader  in  my  own  County,  because  I  don’t  do  my  own 
work,  and  that  makes  a  verv  great  difference  in  the  minds  of  the  farm¬ 
ers.  I  don’t  sit  down  at  the  table  every  day  with  my  own  help  and 
I  have  explained  to  them  sometimes,  in  times  past,  when  this  was 
brought  out,  that  the  reason  I  don’t  think  that  anybody  should  sit 
down  at  the  same  time  with  his  help  is,  that  the  help  does  not  have 
a  restful  meal  when  they  are  at  the  same  table  with  the  family.  I 
have  often  thougjit  that  it  was  a  matter  of  organization  in  managing 
a  household,  that  a  person  who  was  to  pass  food  or  does  pass  food, 
should  be  entirely  occupied  with  passing  the  food  and  then  go  quietly 
and  eat  and  have  everything  to  herself,  or  himself,  without  any  inter¬ 
ruption.  It  doesn’t  seem  to  me  that  this  sort  of  thing  ought  to  make 
a  barrier  between  the  family  and  the  help. 

It  has  been  brought  to  my  attention  in  places  where  the  hired  man 
eats  at  the  table  he  is  looked  on  as  a  hired  man  and  he 
is  treated  as  a  hired  man.  Institute  speakers  have  pointed  out  to  me 
the  fact  that  the  hired  man’s  position  would  be  very  much  more  com¬ 
fortable  if  he  sat  at  the  head  of  his  own  table,  so  to  speak,  and  there 
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met  with  others  and  himself  orders  the  conversation,  if  you  please, 
making*  the  meal  more  restful  and  enjoyable.  At  the  employers’  table 
he  is  merely  ignored.  If  he  is  at  the  table,  he  may  be  introduced  and 
he  may  not  to  anyone  else  that  may  drop  in,  and  that  is  his  position. 
Therefore,  it  should  not  be  a  matter  of  criticism,  in  this  respect,  when 
we  have  help  and  don’t  eat  with  them.  I  have  ideas  on  this  sort  of 
thing  and  I  don't  know  whether  it  is  socialism  or  what  it  is,  hut  I  al¬ 
ways  have  my  reasons  to  give  for  certain  forms  and  they  always  have 
been  quite  good  enough  for  me.  However,  I  want  to  get  at  the  bottom 
of  complaints  between  one  order  of  working  persons  and  another.  I  am 
a  different  order  of  working  person  from  a  farm  hand  but,  nevertheless, 
I  am  a  working  person,  only  I  don't  work  as  my  help  works,  nor  I 
should  not  be  classed  as  among  the  “idle  rich.”  In  this  struggle  I  did 
not  make  any  attempt  to  do  something  in  my  own  neighborhood.  I 
found  the  rural  school  problem,  and  the  rural  church  problem  there  and 
I  humbly  confess  it.  I  teach  a  Bible  Class  because  I  feel  I  ought  to, 
but  I  do  go  to  a  given  place  on  a  Sunday  morning  and  I  do  what  I 
can  on  the  subject  that  I  think  will  be  of  most  help  to  them.  There 
is  a  psychology  of  the  farmer ;  he  does  not  naturallv  like  you,  and 
you  don’t  naturally  like  a  person  who  has  manners  that  are  entirely 
different  from  yours.  If  the  whole  world  was  made  up  of  farmers 
and  you  came  into  it  with  a  certain  type  of  manners  you  would  find 
that  things  were  quite  uncomfortable.  It  would  be  because  you  were 
unlike  the  person  you  are  mixing  with.  I  have  spoken  about  this 
difficulty  of  the  city-bred — that  of  a  person  with  city  manners  getting- 
next  to  the  people  in  the  country,  and  I  have  had  some  pleasant  and 
helpful  suggestions  given  to  me.  One  lady  who  had  studied  up  at 
Cornell  told  me  that  when  she  visited  in  Philadelphia  or  in  New 
York,  where  she  had  stayed  with  some  cousins,  they  had  taken  her 
out  to  church  sociables  and  to  other  places,  where  she  was  pleasantly 
received  after  having  some  kind  of  an  introduction.  She  exclaimed, 
“If  I  had  gone  to  that  church  sociable,  myself,  how  many  people  do 
you  think  would  have  been  cordial  to  me?”  Don’t  think  it  strange 
if  you  go  to  the  country  and  the  people  don’t  welcome  you.  Some 
people  think,  when  they  come  from  the  city,  that  they  ought  to  be 
taken  right  into  the  arms  of  the  country  people  whenever  they  go  into 
their  environment.  Having  been  in  settlement  work  in  the  city,  I 
returned  to  the  country  and  I  started  a  very  nice  sort  of  city  form  of 
community  work  in  my  neighborhood  and  I  thought  it  would  be  a 
great  success,  and  it  was  for  about  three  months  time,  and  then  for 
some  reason,  there  was  a  complete  drop ;  it  was  an  absolute  failure, 
and  that  has  been  the  experience  of  everybody.  People  who  have 
had  the  same  experience,  who  are  wise  and  intelligent,  have  attempted 
the  same  thing  and  it  would  be  all  right  for  a  while  and  then  it  would 
all  die  out,  fall  away,  interest  would  be  lost,  after  the  novelty  wore 
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off  and  the  thing  would  be  done  aAvay  with.  With  this  failure,  in 
my  case,  I  dropped  everything  in  complete  discouragement.  I  felt 
that  there  was  no  opening  for  me  and  that  the  limitations  of  my  own 
farm  was  exactly  where  I  was  welcome  and  when  I  would  drive  to 
the  country  store  or  market  and  pass  by  people  in  the  neighborhood  I 
subsided  into  the  meaningless  custom  of  nodding  when  passing,  that 
being  the  custom  in  most  of  the  country  communities,  where  they  in¬ 
dulge  in  the  same  old  country  nod. 

I  was  dead  discouraged  and  then  a  neighbor  of  mine  spoke  to  me 
about  the  Grange.  I  said,  “I  don’t  believe  there  is  anything  in  the 
Grange  for  me.”  Then  he  said,  “Why  don’t  you  come  and  see  what  it 
is?”  and  talked  to  me  about  the  ideas  of  the  Grange,  its  purposes,  and 
what  they  hoped  to  accomplish  and  I  finally  said,  “Very  well,  I  will 
join  the  Grange.”  I  joined  the  Grange  and  I  never  saw  such  a  reve¬ 
lation  in  all  my  days  as  came  into  my  life  from  that  act. 

The  Grange  meetings  in  my  neighborhood  are  not  what  you 
would  call  very  stimulating,  intellectually,  for  the  country  people 
there  do  not  have  access  to  things  which  make  social  meetings  or  lit¬ 
erary  standards  very  high,  but  the  meetings  are  very  interesting.  There 
are  recitations  which  are  taken  out  of  all  the  available  papers  which 
are  generally  not  the  highest  type  of  farm  paper — not  a  good  paper 
like  the  best  to  be  had,  but  I  want  to  tell  you  that  through  the  exercises 
and  the  business  and  the  initiation  in  that  organization  there  comes 
to  be  a  community  of  interest  and  from  this  time  on,  when  my  neigh¬ 
bors  met  me  in  the  county  town  to  which  we  repair  on  market  days 
they  would  speak  to  me  now,  after  I  had  been  treated  as  a  stranger  in 
the  community  before.  There  was  none  of  that  icy  disposition  and  the 
whole  character  of  our  relation  was  changed  and  I  was  met  and 
greeted  as  “Sister  Powers”  in  the  whole  neighborhood,  all  of  which 
was  very  beautiful  and  delightful.  We  are  all  so  full  of  this  broth¬ 
erhood  idea;  we  cannot  resist;  we  have  got  to  be  brothers  and  sis¬ 
ters.  We  come  together  because  social  isolation  is  an  impossibility  to¬ 
day  and  that  is  what  is  before  us.  If  we  have  these  aspirations  and 
desire  to  be  of  service  to  the  country  we  have  got  to  learn  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  the  man  of  the  farm  and  the  man  of  the  city.  That 
is  the  evolution  through  which  my  training  came  to  me  and  that  is 
the  way  in  which  this  has  got  to  come  to  all  of  us. 

You  will  perhaps  be  horrified  when  I  tell  you  that  we  are  not 
going  to  pass  any  resolutions  at  this  Conference.  It  has  been  the 
experience  of  wise  people  that  resolutions  are  not  always  desirable. 
This  is  not  one  of  those  new  movements  by  which  nothing  but  reso¬ 
lutions  are  moved.  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  one 
of  the  things  we  especially  want  you  all  to  feel  is  the  necessity  of  the 
town  trained  women  befriending  and  co-operating  with  the  farm 
women.  We  are  fortunate  in  having  with  us  this  evening  representa- 
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tives  of  the  State  Federation  of  Women.  I  have  asked  Mrs.  Mum- 
ford  to  speak  to  us  on  what  the  women  of  the  Federation  can  do  to¬ 
wards  assistingi  in  the  rural  school  problem.  But  first,  I  will  intro¬ 
duce  to  you  Mrs.  Rudolph  Blankenburg,  who  will  address  you  on  the 
subject  of  ‘'City  Women  Co-operating  With  Rural  Women.” 

ADDRESS 

“CITY  WOMEN  CO-OPERATING  WITH  COUNTRY 

WOMEN.” 

BY  MRS.  RUDOLPH  BLANKENBURG,  Vice  President,  State 
Federation  of  Pennsylvania  Women,  Philadelphia  :  Madam  President 
and  friends :  I  have  lived  on  a  farm  and  I  have  made  bread  and 
churned  butter  and  gotten  vegetables  for  the  table  and  have  lived  two 
and  one-half  miles  from  the  nearest  store  and  have  had  experience  in 
some  of  the  other  things  to  be  met  with  in  country  life  so  that  I  have 
a  little  sympathy  for  the  farmer's  wife. 

The  neighborhood  that  I  lived  in  was  not  especially  ambitious, 
as  far  as  education  went.  One  day  I  talked  to  one  of  my  neighbors 
and  I  said  to  her,  “I  have  been  so  tormented  with  book  agents  and 
peddlars,”  and  she  said,  “Oh,  the  book  agents  don't  torment  me.”  I 
said,  “Howt  do  you  manage  it?”  She  said,  “I  tell  them  at  once  that 
I  cannot  read  and  then  they  go  on."  It  is  rather  of  interest  perhaps 
to  give  you  my  experience  as  an  officer  of  the  General  Federation  of 
Women's  Clubs.  Two  years  ago  we,  as  the  official  family  of  the 
Federation,  undertook  to  read  a  great  number  of  letters  which  were 
in  reply  to  a  series  of  questions  that  wTere  sent  out,  I  think,  by  the 
“Country  Gentleman,”  following  the  Conservation  Congress  in  Wash¬ 
ington  and  the  questions  included  information  upon  the  condition  of 
the  farmer’s  wife.  I  was  given  the  letters  from  Pennsylvania  and  I 
read  fifty-two  of  these  letters.  Many  of  them  w^ere  written  by  illiter¬ 
ate  women  and  some  by  educated  women,  but  the  most  of  them  were 
rather  of  the  illiterate  type. 

There  was  not  one  of  these  women  who  desired  to  leave  the  coun¬ 
try  and  go  to  the  city  to  live.  Almost  all  of  them  wanted  more  con¬ 
veniences  ;  a  fewT  wanted  to  have  a  domestic  science  education  that 
would  fit  them  to  cook  better;  others  wanted  to  learn  to  sew.  Most 
of  them  secured  their  social  enjoyment  through  the  church,  church 
reunions  and  the  various  social  meetings  of  the  church.  A  number 
of  them  desired  greater  opportunities  for  their  children  in  the  schools ; 
they  would  like  to  have  better  opportunities  of  education.  I  suppose 
that  that  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  questions  to  cover  with  those 
who  live  in  the  country.  The  country  school  usually  is  not  just  what 
it  might  be.  Some  other  questions  were  sent  to  them  and  one  of 
them  w-as,  “Would  you  like  to  have  a  woman’s  club  started  in  your 
neighborhood?'’  There  were  only  two  of  the  letters  that  alluded  to 
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that  question  with  any  interest.  I  presume  that  the  women  didn’t 
know  just  what  was  meant  by  “a  woman's  club."  I  only  had  one 
State,  and  some  of  the  members  had  a  number  of  States,  but  from 
the  whole  drift  of  the  letters  we  gathered  that  what  was  desired  was 
more  railroads,  better  transportation  facilities,  better  educational  op¬ 
portunities  and  social  opportunities.  That  was  the  general  demand 
from  the  farmers’  wives. 

Now,  whether  the  Woman’s  Club  is  just  the  thing  that  will  help 
the  farmer’s  wife,  or  not,  I  am  not  able  to  say.  I  recognize  that  the 
distance  that  must  be  covered  by  those  who  live  in  the  country  to 
reach  a  given  place,  especially  in  the  West,  from  one  farm  house  to 
the  other,  is  such  that  frequent  meetings  of  a  Club  would  not  be  prac¬ 
ticable.  With  more  transportation  facilities,  that,  of  course,  would 
fade  away.  I  think  that  the  club  women,  generally,  in  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania  are  ready  to  co-operate.  I  remember  some  time  ago, 
in  the  earlier  days  of  our  organization,  that  an  effort  was  made  to 
reach  the  women  in  the  middle  district  of  the  State  and  it  was  very 
interesting  to  hear  the  reports,  but  I  don’t  think  that  any  really  prac¬ 
tical  work  was  the  result.  Of  course,  we  all  recognize  the  relative 
position  of  women  on  the  farm  and  the  women  in  the  city  home  and 
that  the  farm  is  in  a  changing  condition  and  just  what  the  future  has 
in  store  remains  to  be  developed. 

PRESIDENT  POWERS  :  We  now  want  to  hear  from  Mrs. 
Mary  Mumford  on  the  subject  of  "The  School  Situation  in  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania." 

ADDRESS 

“THE  SCHOOL  SITUATION  IN  THE  STATE  OF 

PENNSYLVANIA.” 

BY  MRS.  JOSEPH  P.  MUMFORD,  Philadelphia:  I  under¬ 
stand  that  those  of  us  who  have  been  and  are  now  interested  in  both 
the  country  and  the  city  schools  for  a  good  many  years  cannot  resist 
the  temptation  to  say  a  few  words  on  an  occasion  like  this  to  people 
who  are  assembled  from  all  over  the  State. 

You  will  remember  that  a  man  once  said  that  he  could  re¬ 
sist  everything  except  temptation.  I  am  in  the  position  to¬ 
night  that  if  I  give  any  advice — and  you  will  have  to  remember 
as  another  man  said — that  it  may  be  good  or  bad  because  we 
are  not  infallible,  even  the  most  honest  of  us. 

I  have  known  of  the  work  that  the  Women’s  Clubs  have 
done  now,  ever  since  their  inception.  W e  have  over  two  hun¬ 
dred  Clubs  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  and  from  twenty-five 
hundred  to  three  thousand  women  connected  with  them.  It 
is  a  tremendous  force,  for  we  have  a  voice  in  the  revising  of 
the  School  Board  and  in  the  Public  School  Education  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania.  Legislators  will  tell  you  that  to  the  influence  of  the 
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Women's  Clubs  in  Pennsylvania  is  owing,  in  part,  the  fact  that 
Pennsylvania  has  been  put  alongside  of  the  best  states  in  the 
Union,  in  this  respect,  with  the  system  we  have  inaugurated 
and  now  it  depends  on  us  both  in  the  cities  and  the  country 
to  carry  that  out. 

There  is  an  infinite  relation  existing  between  the  women 
and  the  schools  in  their  own  towns.  Our  State  Federation 
meets  once  a  year  and  they  bring  the  best  educational  thought 
to  these  meetings  every  year,  so  that  the  ideas  they  bring  ought  to 
grow  up  in  every  corner  of  the  State  and  ought  to  apply  to  every  place 
where  the  Women's  Clubs  exist.  To  a  certain  extent  that  is  done 
now.  We  have  in  town  to-day  a  woman  who  is  talking  to  a 
large  audience  this  very  evening  on  a  new  system  of  educa¬ 
tion  which  is  known  as  the  Montessori  System.  What  there 
may  be  in  it  I  don't  know,  but  through  the  Women’s  Clubs 
you  may  be  sure  that  the  women  in  all  parts  of  Pennsylvania  will 
hear  about  that  system.  It  seems  to  be  based  on  the  new  idea, 
on  the  new  educational  plan,  that  if  you  will  give  a  child  a  chance, 
with  some  assistance,  he  will  educate  himself.  Psychologists  tell 
us  that  every  thought  is  absorbed  by  the  mind,  taken  in  and  ap¬ 
preciated  there  and  then  the  conception  of  that  thought  is  set  in  ac¬ 
tion.  We  get  the  child  to  absorb,  but  we  don't  get  any  action 
afterward,  and  so  this  is  the  trouble.  That  is  why  men  will  go 
in  crowds  and  have  no  independence  ;  they  may  be  led  by  politi¬ 
cal  bosses,  or  what-not.  We  must  build  up  our  best  citizenship 
in  the  country  schools,  because  we  have  got  Nature  there  to 
work  with  us  and  it  ought  to  be  put  into  the  schools  more  and 
more  as  the  most  important,  as  the  real  basis,  of  education  after 
all.  We  are  away  back  in  education ;  we  are  only  thinking  of 
education  as  it  was  given  at  the  time  when  we  went  to  school, 
possibly  twenty-five  or  thirty  years  ago.  When  a  mother  sends 
her  children  to  school  and  they  don't  do  with  that  child  as  they 
did  when  she,  or  you  or  I  went  to  school,  she  objects  and  stands 
right  in  the  way  of  progress  all  the  time.  That  is  their  attitude. 
It  is  a  constant  criticism  and  one  of  the  reasons  why  better 
schools  and  better  systems  are  not  introduced  in  the  rural  school. 
I  believe  that  the  rural  school  ought  to  have  a  system  requiring 
teachers  to  take  the  children  out  in  the  fields  all  the  time,  at 
given  times,  in  order  that  they  may  be  taught  from  nature.  But 
these  parents  if  they  saw  the  teacher  in  that  community  take  a 
band  of  children  into  the  woods  for  this  kind  of  teaching,  the 
first  thing  everyone  of  us  would  know  would  be,  “What  are  those 
children  taken  out  of  the  school  room  for — why  are  those  chil¬ 
dren  trapsing  over  the  fields?”  They  won’t  consider  that  as  a 
part  of  an  education  at  all.  I  was  out  in  the  park  last  season,  and 
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a  father  with  his  little  girl  were  passing  along;  a  beautiful  rho¬ 
dodendron  was  observed  by  the  girl,  and  she  said  to  her  father, 
“What  are  they?”  He  said,  “Oh,  I  don’t  know  anything  about 
it.  When  we  go  home  we  will  get  a  book  and  read  about  it.’’ 
There  was  a  chance  to  take  that  child  right  to  the  flower  and 
teach  it  about  the  rhododendron  and  fix  upon  its  mind  what  it 
really  was  and  that  would  have  been  first-hand  knowledge.  In 
the  country  they  have  an  opportunity  to  go  out  and  to  see  and 
study  nature  and  you  don’t  know  how  city  children  suffer  for 
the  lack  of  it.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  Women’s  Club  to  keep  all 
that  is  beautiful  in  thought  before  their  communities  and  see  to 
it  that  the  teachers  will  absorb  that  which  appeals  to  the  child. 

There  is  a  Carey  System  practiced  out  in  Indiana;  I  think  it 
is,  and  I  suppose  teachers  all  know  about  it,  that  is  a  school  on 
the  same  principle.  A  child  will  educate  itself,  and  when  they 
have  a  chance  and  a  subject  is  presented  to  them  in  the  right 
way,  this  is  the  result.  In  the  school  where  this  system  is  prac¬ 
ticed  the  children  are  obliged  to  stay  five  hours  a  day,  but  they 
prefer  to  stay  seven  or  eight  hours.  Children  love  to  come 
there  and  they  cannot  be  driven  away  from  there  when  the 
time  for  their  departure  has  arrived.  What  is  the  reason?  They 
teach  them  to  be  independent  in  their  thought.  They  teach  boys 
to  swim,  and  when  they  go  down  there  to  the  swimming  pool, 
the  boy  stands  on  the  edge  and  looks  on  and  nobody  asks  him 
to  swim,  but  the  first  thing  he  is  in  the  pool  and  has  learned  to 
swim.  All  education  can  be  applied  in  that  way.  By  this  sys¬ 
tem  you  are  not  bound  down  by  old  customs.  Why  cannot  your 
school  have  a  recreation  place  in  the  country?  Why  not  locate 
the  school  house  near  a  stream  and  have  a  swimming  hole  right 
there — make  it  a  part  of  the  education  of  the  children.  If  you 
will  have  your  school  house  near  a  stream  and  have  a  swimming 
hole  there  provided  for  that  purpose  to  give  recreation  and  all 
the  life  they  can  get  right  there  in  the  most  wholesome  way — that 
will  make  it  attractive  and  carry  out  the  idea  I  have  referred  to. 

I  want  all  of  you  who  come  from  the  country,  particularly,  to 
have  these  schools  to  educate  the  girls  in  the  country  to  stay 
right  there.  We  don’t  want  these  country  girls  to  come  down 
here  to  Philadelphia  to  live,  as  they  do,  four,  five  and  six  in  one 
room  and  without  any  privileges  and  no  social  life  or  uplifting 
life  following  a  daily  grind  for  existence  when  they  have  got  the 
beautiful  country  where  they  might  live.  If  their  school  will 
teach  them  that  there  is  work  for  them  to  do  in  the  country; 
honorable  work,  attractive  and  pleasant  work,  right  there  in 
their  own  homes  the  schools  would  be  performing  a  double 
service.  Our  Association  here,  which  is  called  the  Travelers’  Aid, 
was  organized  more  particularly  to  take  care  of  these  foolish 
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young  people  who  are  drifting  into  the  city  every  day  in  num¬ 
bers  that  you  hardly  dream  of,  who  don’t  know  what  they  are 
here  for  and  who  come  here  simply  because  it  is  said  that  coun¬ 
try  life  is  not  for  them  and  that  after  all  the  city  is  the  only 
place  in  which  to  live ;  who  may,  perhaps,  meet  young  men  in 
the  country  who  will  tell  them  this  and  then  they  get  it  into 
their  heads  that  they  want  to  come  to  the  city.  Our  Association 
recently  cared  for  two  young  women  who  were  searching  around 
the  Pennsylvania  railroad  station  for  two  young  men  whom  they 
didn’t  know  at  all,  who  said  they  would  come  there  and  meet 
them  and  find  employment  for  them.  These  girls  don’t  under¬ 
stand  the  city  and  don’t  understand  what  it  means  to  leave  the 
country,  and  our  schools  should  guide  them.  Our  Christian  Asso¬ 
ciation  rooms,  and  all  such  places,  are  filled  with  country  girls 
for  whom  there  is  still  plenty  of  work  in  the  country. 

There  is  only  just  one  thought  and  then  I  will  close.  This 
grand  old  State  of  ours,  that  we  are  all  so  proud  of,  should  ap¬ 
preciate  what  we  need  and  that  is  to  cultivate  in  our  country 
schools  as  we  are  doing  to  quite  an  extent  in  our  city  schools  a 
love  for  and  pride  in  our  own  State.  I  remember  particularly 
during  a  visit  to  Colorado,  where  a  party  of  us  were  being  en¬ 
tertained.  They  told  us  there,  “Oh,  you  must  not  go  away  from 
Colorado  without  first  seeing  what  we  have  here.  We  are  go¬ 
ing  to  take  you  all  around  on  this  great  railroad  that  we  have 
constructed,  called  ‘The  Loop,'  ’’  which  they  did.  and  they  said, 
“You  must  come  down  to  Rockyford  and  see  where  we  raise 
our  melons  and  up  to  Grand  junction  to  see  where  we  raise  our 
peaches.”  They  made  us  stay  there  because  they  were  so  proud 
of  it.  If  we  invited  a  convention  to  Pennsylvania,  do  you  think 
we  would  do  the  same  thing  by  them?  Would  we  say  to  them, 
“Oh,  you  must  not  go  home  until  you  go  up  to  Bethlehem  and 
see  that  wonderful  Moravian  settlement.  You  must  stav  here 
and  see  our  great  Pennsylvania  railroad  and  all  the  beautiful 
scenery  that  lies  up  along*  the  Lehigh  Valley."  No,  we  wouldn't.  We 
take  it  all  for  granted  and  feel  ourselves  all  right,  but  there  is  a 
great  deal  lacking  in  State  pride.  We  must  all  come  together 
with  one  object  and  must  take  pride  in  our  State.  We  must 
teach  it  in  our  schools  and  I  trust  that  we  will  have  a  new  Penn¬ 
sylvania  and  that  we  will  all  have  more  pride  in  the  State  in  the 
future  than  we  have  ever  shown  in  the  past. 

PRESIDENT  POWERS:  I  asked  Mrs.  Mumford  to  say 
one  thing  which  she  has  not  given  to  you.  It  seems  hardly  right 
to  add  anything  more  to  this  wonderful  talk.  I  want  to  say  just 
one  thing.  When  Miss  Hallowed  gathered  together  ten  women 
in  this  State  to  study  the  Public  Schools,  among  others,  I  was 
asked  to  serve.  I  said  to  her,  “Miss  Hallowed,  I  didn’t  receive 
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my  education  in  the  public  schools  and  I  don’t  know  anything 
about  the  public  schools,  and  I  am  afraid  that  I  could  not  help 
the  public  school  teachers.”  She  said,  “That  is  just  exactly  the 
kind  of  a  woman  I  want.  I  want  somebody  who  does  not  know 
anything  about  the  public  schools,  and  I  want  them  to  know  that 
they  don’t  know  anything  about  the  public  schools.”  This  same 
attitude  may  be  applied  to  what  women  can  do  in  our  Country 
Life  Movement.  They  can  be  of  the  greatest  benefit  to  the  rural 
schools  as  visitors,  even  if  they  don’t  know  anything  about  it.  I 
will  now  introduce  to  you  Mr.  William  Chauncey  Langdon,  who 
has  been  the  originator  of  the  Thetford  Pageant. 

ADDRESS 

“THE  THETFORD  PAGEANT.” 

BY  MR.  WILLIAM  CHAUNCY  LANGDON,  Russel  Sage 
Foundation,  New  York  City:  Madam  President,  ladies  and  gentle¬ 
men  :  The  President  of  this  Conference,  Mrs.  Powers,  told  me  that 
this  Conference  wanted  to  hear  something  about  the  Pageant  of  Thet¬ 
ford.  When  we  first  started  with  our  project  there  was  a  man  in  that 
community  who  was  doing  his  very  best  to  prevent  the  Pageant  being 
given,  using  his  influence  most  heartily  against  it.  He  said,  “I  know 
this  town  and  you  don’t.  There  is  nothing  of  any  general  interest  in 
Thetford.  If  you  ask  them  to  get  up  this  Pageant  you  will  have 
an  audience  of  about  three  hundred  and  the  Kingsbury  stage  will 
take  care  of  the  people  who  come  for  more  than  ten  miles  to  see 
that  Pageant.”  I  told  him  I  would  bet  him  “dollars  to  doughnuts” 
that  we  would  make  a  success  of  it.  He  said,  “All  right ; 
my  wife  can  make  good  doughnuts.”  It  was  not  so  very  long  af¬ 
terwards,  however,  when  he  came  in  and  worked  most  energeti¬ 
cally  and  took  a  great  interest.  However,  lie  was  right  from  his 
point  of  view.  He  appreciated  what  harm  it  would  do  if  it  failed. 
He  didn’t  want  the  people  to  fail.  When  the  first  performance 
was  about  half  over  I  was  on  a  perch  back  of  the  grandstand 
from  which  I  ran  things  and  I  heard  my  ladder,  on  which  I 
ascended  to  my  place,  rattle  and  turned  round,  and  there  he 
came  up  the  ladder  and  out  on  the  perch,  and  with  his  two  hands 
stuck  out,  he  said,  “Congratulations,  Mr.  Langdon,  on  me  lies 
the  bet.”  Those  doughnuts  were  good.  Instead  of  Kingsbury 
stage,  which  would  hold,  hanging  over  the  edge  and  all  available 
space,  about  six  or  eight  people,  accommodating  all  the  visitors 
from  out  of  town,  nearly  five  thousand  people  came  from  out  of 
town  to  see  what  the  people  of  Thetford  were  going  to  do  with 
the  dramatic  presentation  of  their  history.  It  will  be  immensely  sur¬ 
prising  to  them  that  you  want  to  hear  in  some  detail  what  they  have 
done.  It  was,  in  my  opinion,  a  very  brave  thing  that  they  did  when 
they  decided  to  come  to  celebrate  their  anniversary  in  the  way  that 
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was  done  and  it  was  exceptional  to  them,  because  this  Pageant  was, 
deliberately,  a  study  of  rural  progress. 

When  I  first  went  up  there  on  Christmas  in  the  winter  of  1910 
I  had  an  insane  idea  about  the  abandoned  farms  in  that  district,  and 
in  other  parts  of  New  England.  They  cured  me  of  it.  The  last  dose 
of  medicine  I  took  on  the  abandoned  farm  proposition  was  when  I 
tried  to  find  one  for  my  family.  There  were  none. 

I  came  to  the  conclusion  in  dramatizing  their  story,  that  the  rural 
problem  of  isolation  there  in  Thetford  consisted  of  discouragement. 
In  Pioneer  days  before  the  Civil  War  the  farm  people  lived  along  the 
lines  of  economic  independence  on  the  household  basis ;  every  house¬ 
hold  raised  everything  it  ate  and  wore.  There  was  complete  economic 
independence.  That  produced  a  strong  self-reliance  in  character  and 
sterling  qualities.  This  character  belongs  to  country  people  to  this 
day.  Suddenly,  as  one  of  the  speakers  here  said  yesterday,  there  was 
a  change  in  the  life  of  the  whole  country  and  now  they  live  in  times 
of  economic  interdependence.  There  is  not  a  farmer  in  Thetford 
now  but  has  his  breakfast  as  we  have  it  here,  doubtless  with  his  coffee 
from  Brazil  and  with  other  necessaries  from  the  other  side  of  the 
world. 

Farmers  are  trying  to  live  as  their  fathers  and  grandfathers  lived 
on  lines  of  economic  interdependence,  during  the  time  of  economic  in¬ 
terdependence.  These  agricultural  communities  that  are  treating  life 
in  the  old  way  are  swimming  against  a  powerful  current,  but  thev  are  a 
strong  people  and  they  can  swim  against  it,  but  they  cannot  make  any 
headway.  They  are  an  intelligent  people ;  they  know  a  fact  when  they 
see  one  and  they  see  in  that  fact  that  they  can  make  no  headway.  They 
can  eke  out  a  living  and  that  is  all.  They  cannot  afford  to  buy  very 
much  as  they  don't  sell  very  much,  accordingly  they  get  to  disbelieving 
in  their  condition. 

Now,  what  has  that  to  do  with  the  Pageant.  I  just  want  to  talk 
on  that  for  a  few  minutes  and  then  I  will  turn  on  the  pictures.  The 
word  “Pageant”  is  used  for  almost  everything  under  the  sun.  It  is 
a  beautiful,  picturesque,  historic  word.  The  first  modern  pageant 
was  invented  only  seven  years  ago.  It  con  be  adapted  to  this  United 
States  as  well  as  to  older  countries.  I  have  heard  intelligent  people 
call  pageants,  character  drama.  Coney  Island.  Mardi  Gras.  I  would 
like  to  define  what  1  mean  by  a  “pageant”  when  I  say  it  is  a  drama. 
You  will  immediately  think  of  the  Founders’  Week  Pageants,  and  that 
is  the  one  instance  I  have  found  of  the  pure  type  of  pageant.  A 
pageant  is  distinctly  the  drama.  You  could  liken  it  to  the  sky-scraper 
or  to  the  cantelever  bridge.  It  is  drama  in  which  the  place  is  the 
hero  and  the  development  of  the  community  is  the  plot.  All  the  Eng¬ 
lish  pageants,  large,  magnificent  affairs  have  been  purely  historical. 
Y\  ith  one  or  two  of  the  American  pageants  the  history  was  followed 
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right  down  to  the  present.  If  you  do  that  you  have  a  dramatic  study 
of  the  problems  of  the  towns  which  gets  the  attention  and  takes  a 
tremendous  grip  on  the  people.  Public  questions  presuppose  public 
answers.  In  order  to  have  something  to  dramatize  for  the  future,  we 
have  to  develop  the  town  and  so  they  did  it  at  Thetford.  What  is 
the  result  of  such  things?  In  the  first  place  it  brings  all  the  people 
together.  Thetford  and  the  surrounding  country  covered  by  the  in¬ 
terest  in  this  pageant  is  forty-two  square  miles.  I  want  to  indig¬ 
nantly  resent  Dr.  Scudder’s  insinuation  in  regard  to  the  size  of  the 
population  of  Thetford,  when  he  said  that  there  were  from  twelve  to 
fifteen  hundred  people  there.  The  census  of  1910  gives  them  only 
eleven  hundred  eighty-two.  That  population  of  eleven  hundred 
eighty-two  is  divided  into  six  villages  from  three  to  nine  miles 
apart.  Some  of  them  have  bad  roads.  I  will  now  give  you  one  of 
the  first  pictures.  (Mr.  Langdon  then  presented  illustrated  stereopticon 
views  of  the  Thetford  Pageant  with  descriptions.) 

PRESIDENT  POWERS :  Rev.  C.  O.  Bemies  has  a  resolution 
to  present  to  the  Conference. 

REV.  C.  O.  BEMIES :  On  behalf  of  the  visitors  and  speakers 
who  have  been  here  at  this  Conference  and  at  the  request  of  some  of 
those  associated  in  the  Country  Life  Movement  I  would  like  to  pre¬ 
sent  the  following  resolution : 

RESOLVED,  That  this  Conference  express  their  hearty  appre¬ 
ciation  of  the  courtesy  of  the  Mayor  and  the  Council  of  Philadelphia 
in  offering  the  free  use  of  the  Council  Chamber  to  the  Pennsylvania 
Rural  Progress  Association  Conference,  and, 

Second,  That  we  hereby  recognize  with  gratitude  the  interest  and 
generosity  of  the  Philadelphia  Society  for  Promoting  Agriculture  in 
inviting  this  conference  to  the  City  of  Philadelphia,  and  in  furnishing 
through  the  guarantors  the  financial  support  for  the  expenses  of  this 
gathering. 

THIRD,  That  we  heartily  thank  the  City  press  for  the  publicity 
given  to  the  proceedings  of  the  Conference. 
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